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MR HALDANE’S ARMY. 


Mr HALDANE’sS scheme for 
the creation of a Territorial 
Army has been awaited with 
anxiety by the nation; both 
in Parliament and in the 
country at large there is an 
earnest desire to treat it in- 
dependently of party considera- 
tions, and the House of Com- 
mons evidently is prepared 
to pass the Bill now before it, 
in the hope that it may give 
us the force we need for the 
defence of the Empire, and 
enable us to have a really 
National Army to protect the 
shores of Great Britain. 

The main feature of the 
scheme is the abandonment of 
the theory of three lines of 
‘defence in our army, and the 
substitution of a dual organisa- 
tion, consisting of the Regular 
Army with its Reserves, and 
of a Territorial Army in which 
are to be merged the Militia, 
Volunteers, and Yeomanry,— 
both lines being filled with 
men who enlist voluntarily. 
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On the face of it, the plan 
does not appear an impossible 
one, provided that the numbers 
of men required can be ob- 
tained,—-which means that it 
must be based on a sound 
system of recruiting, which is 
a sine qué non if we are to 
keep up the army by voluntary 
enlistment. But a careful 
study of the Bill, and of Mr 
Haldane’s explanation of it, 
coupled with the speeches of 
other members of the House 
of Commons, leads to the un- 
satisfactory conclusion that 
this great problem of recruit- 
ing has not been considered at 
all, and that even if sound in 
other directions the scheme is 
bound to fail, as those of Mr 
Brodrick and Mr Arnold 
Forster have failed, from the 
impossibility of obtaining the 
numbers needed. When it does 
fail we shall find ourselves face 
to face with some form of com- 
pulsory service, for the Militia 
and the Volunteers having been 
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destroyed, there will be no 
possibility of resuscitating 
them, and we shall be forced 
to fall back on compulsory 
service, against which, as the 
Secretary of State assures us, 
his proposals are intended to 
act as bulwarks. 

If he really means them to 
act as such, and if his military 
advisers on the Army Council 
and the Committee of Defence 
are in earnest in supporting 
him, some well - thought - out 
plan for the reorganisation of 
our recruiting system must 
find a place in the new scheme. 

In considering the proposed 
plan, one of the first things 
that strikes one is the com- 
plete separation between the 
Regular and Territorial Armies. 
Speaking before the intro- 
duction of the Bill, Mr Hal- 
dane expressed the hope that 
henceforward there would be 
but one army—‘the army of 
the King and the Nation, not 
two forces”; but, as a matter 
of fact, the new scheme appears 
to perpetuate, and even ac- 
centuate, the division hitherto 
existing between the Regular 
and Auxiliary forces. It de- 
stroys the organic connection 
of the Militia with the Regular 
battalions, and by depriving 
the proposed Territorial force 
of their Regular adjutants and 
permanent staff, and giving 
it its own staff and generals, 
it makes it into a completely 
distinct army, which is to be 
under the final control of the 
Civil Member of the Army 
Council. 

This is indeed different from 
the truly National Army 


which we need, which should 
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both in its first and second 
lines be identified with the life 
of the people, must be recruited 
under one common system, and 
have one common aim, namely, 
preparedness for war, the 
first line setting the standard 
of efficiency to be followed by 
the second. 

Passing lightly over the sep- 
aration which is so evident 
between the two armies, Mr 
Haldane dwells with some em- 
phasis on the advantages of 
inter-communication between 
them, by means of what he is 
pleased to call his “bridges”; 
but it seems extremely doubt- 
ful whether these “ bridges” 
are strong enough for the pur- 
pose for which they are 
intended, or broad enough to 
carry the burden of constant 
traffic. 

In destroying the Militia, 
the scheme does away with the 
most certain source of recruits 
for the Regular Army. Mr 
Haldane would have us believe 
that this is not so, and that 
the new training battalions will 
answer the purpose of the dis- 
banded Militia and attract the 
same class and numbers of re- 
cruits. We take leave to doubt 
this. The most popular and 
efficient Militia regiments have 
been those which have owed 
most to the interest and per- 
sonal exertion of the gentlemen 
of the county, and to local pride 
and patriotism,—all of which 
will be wanting in the case of 
the training battalions. But 
even if these do succeed in at- 
tracting recruits, the destruc- 
tion of the Militia will not have 
been justified. Let us consider 
what ‘The Army Book of the 
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British Empire’ has to say 
with regard to this force: “The 
Militia, whose theory is con- 
scription but whose practice is 
voluntary engagement, . ° 
plays an important part in the 
system by which the British 
forces are raised. Its object is 
to maintain in the United King- 
dom a trained body of men 
available, in case of imminent 
national danger or great emerg- 
ency, to supplement the Reg- 
ular Army in the defence of the 
country. The Sovereign may, 
in such cases, direct by proclam- 
ation that the whole or part 
of the Militia shall be embodied 
for military service within the 
United Kingdom; in which case 
it becomes, until disembodied, 
to all intents and purposes a 
part of the Regular Army for 
home service, and amenable to 
military law.” 

Of the measure of security 
thus provided we have had 
ample experience in the past. 
During the last war in South 
Africa, 117 Militia battalions 
were embodied, many of them 
volunteering for service abroad. 
Both the Militia battalions of 
the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, amounting to 
nearly 1600 men, were em- 
bodied and went to South 
Africa under their own officers 
and with the staff with which 
they had been trained in peace; 
and the depot remained behind 
to receive and train fresh re- 
cruits for the battalions at the 
front. Contrast with this the 
measures now proposed by the 
Secretary for War. 

If the training battalions are 
to give anything like the proper 
training and instruction, it is 
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imperative that the depots in 
which they are to be located 
shall be made fit for the pur- 
pose. As Mr Balfour pointed 
out, the accommodation is at 
present totally inadequate in 
every respect. The barracks 
must be greatly enlarged and 
brought up to modern stand- 
ards; equipment of every de- 
scription must be provided, 
together with rifle-ranges near 
at hand and mancuvring- 
grounds within easy reach, as 
without these the training of 
the recruits and special re- 
serves cannot be carried out. 
For all this a very large sum 
of money will be necessary, for 
which Mr Haldane kas made 
no provision. If, further, they 
are to be made capable of 
expansion in time of war, and 
if they are to serve as schools 
of instruction for the officers 
and N.C.O.’s of the Territorial 
force, still further outlay will 
be needed. The General-in- 
Command cannot be called 
upon to make bricks without 
straw; and even if he has 
the assistance of the most 
highly intelligent officers of 
the General Staff, he will be 
unable to overcome the diffi- 
culties arising from inade- 
quate accommodation. It is 
absolutely misleading to let 
Parliament believe that such 
training depots, sufficient for 
peace requirements and cap- 
able of expansion in time of 
war, can be created without 
a very large expenditure. The 
lessons of 1899-1900 are ab- 
solutely ignored. At that 


time the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in providing 
accommodation for the reserv- 
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ists of the Regular battalions 
on mobilisation. In every 
barrack throughout the king- 
dom the troops were crowded 
to a dangerous extent, and so 
it will be again unless the 
necessity for spending large 
sums of money is recognised 
and faced. 

To come to Mr Haldane’s 
proposals with regard to the 
Territorial force itself, and first 
as to the proposed county 
associations. For some years 
past the formation of county 
associations has been urged in 
‘Maga’ as the best means of 
creating and fostering that 
local interest in the army 
which may keep alive the 
military tradition and stimu- 
late recruiting. The idea has 
been that by enlisting the 
sympathy and help of civilians 
the young men in a county 
might be encouraged to join 
the county battalions, and to 
look forward on the satis- 
factory completion of their 
service with the colours to 
obtaining employment in their 
own county. Such associa- 
tions would naturally be 
under the presidentship of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, but would be 
civilian in their character. 
Retired officers would find a 
place on them in their capac- 
ity rather of citizens than 
of soldiers; and though the 
military authorities of the 
district would be represented 
on the committee, the associa- 
tion would be independent of 
military control. Very differ- 
ent is the character and 
position of the county asso- 
ciations as outlined by the 
Secretary for War. Their 
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composition is really more 
military than civilian: they 
are to be completely controlled 
by the Army Council, and 
although charged with oner- 
ous and multifarious duties 
they are to have no real 
responsibilities or power of 
initiative. Under the circum- 
stances it seems doubtful 
whether the Lord-Lieutenant 
and other gentlemen of in- 
fluence in the counties will 
care to accept the position 
offered, or to undertake duties 
which will involve much 
trouble and possible expense 
with no corresponding power 
or freedom of action. 

We hold very strongly that 
the complete separation of ad- 
ministration from command in 
military organisation is liable 
to hinder rather than to facil- 
itate the working of the 
machine ; that supreme control 
in a given area must be vested 
in one chief, and that he should 
have a complete mastery of all 
the business concerns connected 
with the troops in that area. 
The contrary principle has, 
however, been adopted of late 
for the army, and is to 
be applied to the Territor- 
ial force,—the administrative 
duties connected with it being 
confided to the county asso- 
ciations, while the command 
and training are otherwise 
provided for. 

In the creation of a Ter- 
ritorial Army Mr Haldane 
assumes that it will be im- 
mediately possible to obtain the 
bulk of the men now serving 
as Volunteers: they will be 
required to enlist for four years, 


and will consequently become 
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liable to penalties for desertion 
and for non-attendance at drills, 
as is now the case with the 
men belonging to the Militia. 
It is true that an appeal will 
be allowed from the command- 
ing officer to the county asso- 
ciation, and even to the Civilian 
Member of the Army Council, 
—an arrangement which cuts 
at the root of all discipline, 
—but the men will cease to 
be in any true sense Volun- 
teers, while failing to become 
soldiers. 

When justifying the limita- 
tion of numbers in the pro- 
posed force, Mr Haldane said 
that in the past “it was, no 
doubt, thought that the Volun- 
teer is not, properly speaking, 
a soldier”; but it is clear from 
the outset that he has no inten- 
tion of making him a soldier, for 
in detailing the terms of enlist- 
ment he said, “The Volunteers 
will be in practically the same 
position as at present.” Really 
it is difficult to know what the 
“man of the Territorial force” 
will be. 

Again, with regard to the 
training of the force, there is 
the same ambiguity and appar- 
ent contradiction in the state- 
ments of the Secretary for 
War. Having distinctly stated 
that the new Territorial bat- 
talions are to be deprived of 
their Regular adjutants and 
permanent staff, he says, in 
speaking of the preliminary 
training, “We are not going 
to cut off the skilled assistance 
that this force has had, but 
rather to increase it, and the 
shape it takes must be deter- 
mined by experience.” Then 
with regard to the “annual 
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training, which is vital and 
is another matter, ... they 
cannot take it efficiently unless 
they go into camp. . . , I hope 
that as many men as possible 
will go for fifteen days, and 
when we think they cannot 
do that, I trust they may not 
take less than eight. We 
reserve a dispensing power 
even there; but our purpose is 
not to be slack in the matter, 
but to get as much as we can.” 

If Mr Haldane rightly be- 
lieves that the annual training 
in camp is “vital,” why does 
he “hope” and “trust” that 
men will take it, and lay em- 
phasis upon the power of 
dispensing with it altogether? 
Then as to embodiment for 
war training — “I have said 
this force exists only for a 
great emergency. ... The dif- 
ference between us and those 
who have put forward earlier 
schemes is this: We have 
thrown the war training on 
the other side of mobilisation, 
being enabled to do so as an 
island power, instead of mak- 
ing it take place in peace 
time.” 

Clearly the men who are to 
compose the new Territorial 
force are to be still less 
soldiers than their predecessors 
of the Volunteers: they are to 
be subject to the merest trav- 
esty of military discipline, for 
Mr Haldane is careful to ex- 
plain that “in time of war men 
must be under military discip- 
line—that is absolutely essen- 
tial; but in time of peace we 
have cut out everything like 
courts - martial and military 
rule. If a man breaks regu- 
lations and does not come up 
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when he ought to do, the 
worst that can happen to him 
is a small fine, enough to be a 
caution, but not too much so 
as to hurt him; and there is a 
power of excuse in a proper 
case.” 

This is merely playing at 
soldiering, and to ask the 
country to pay nearly three 
millions annually for a force of 
such a character, and to be- 
lieve that from it we shall be 
able in the hour of national 
danger to form in six months’ 
time an efficient second line 
army capable of undertaking 
the defence of our own shores, 
is little less than an insult to 
its intelligence, and will cer- 
tainly draw upon us the ridi- 
cule of our neighbours. 

If the scheme is ever to 
become a reality, it is of the 
first importance that provision 
should be made for putting 
the discipline of the Territorial 
force on a sound footing. 

We are told nothing as to 
what arrangements are to be 
made for the inspection of the 
force. This should, of course, 
be carried out by the Inspector- 
General. Unless he reports 
regularly on its condition, 
Parliament and the country 
can have no security that it is 
being kept up to the necessary 
standard of efficiency. 

It is proposed that the Terri- 
torial force should be organ- 
ised in fourteen divisions, each 
having its proper complement 
of cavalry and artillery. This 
is undoubtedly a great step in 
advance. The decided increase 
that has taken place of late 
years in the value of Volunteer 
Artillery has hardly, perhaps, 
been generally recognised. It 





has come about gradually, and 
is mainly due to the extremely 
valuable course of preliminary 
training given by the Regular 
adjutants and permanent staff 
in the drill halls throughout 
the country, followed in the 
case of the Garrison Artillery 
by Volunteer camps at Shoe- 
buryness,—thus establishing a 
real and thorough connection 
between the Artillery of the 
line and the Volunteer gunners, 
The physique of the men is 
excellent; their standard of 
efficiency is high. They are 
capable of handling any arma- 
ment with which they may be 
entrusted, and take a pride in 
being gunners. All that is 
necessary in order to increase 
their value still further, and to 
develop their enthusiasm, is to 
strengthen the bonds that link 
them to the Royal Artillery, 
and to afford them opportuni- 
ties for practice. They have 
attracted to their ranks many 
skilled artisans, and have also 
a considerable proportion of 
men who have served in the 
artillery of the Regular Army. 
There is no doubt that the 
Volunteer Garrison Artillery 
could readily be qualified to 
take the part already allotted 
to them, in manning the bat- 
teries of our fortresses and 
coast defences; but in time 
of war they will need the 
support of Regular Garrison 
Artillery, and of skilled gunners 
to act as “layers.” Thesame is 
true of the Volunteer Field and 
Heavy Field Batteries. The 
training of the men is of 4 
high order, and a considerable 
number have served as drivers 
or gunners in the Regular 
Army: there need be no hesi- 
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tation in assigning them a 
position in the Field Army. 
But neither as garrison nor 
as field gunners should we 
think of assigning to this 
partially instructed Volunteer 
Artillery duties which are of 
vital importance to the safety 
of the country, without afford- 
ing them the assistance and 
support of a proportion of 
properly organised and trained 
Regular artillerymen. Any 
change in the Volunteer Artil- 
lery which does not aim at 
a closer union with the Royal 
Artillery, and does not add 
to its efficiency by securing 
to it opportunities for practice 
and equipment of the latest 
pattern, is to be deprecated. 
The steps necessary to bring 
it up to the required standard 
will involve a liberal expendi- 
ture, of which we find no trace 
in Mr Haldane’s proposals. 

As to the Yeomanry, this 
has now been developed into 
a really valuable force, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that 
any necessary modifications 
may be introduced without 
lowering its efficiency. The 
principle of equalisation of 
the rate of pay for the whole 
of the national forces is a 
thoroughly sound one, and we 
believe the Yeomanry have no 
real reason for alarm: although 
their actual pay may be re- 
duced, this should be counter- 
balanced by the fact that in 
future everything necessary 
for their equipment will be 
provided by Government. 

The real crux of the whole 
scheme lies in the proposals 
for embodiment: this is to 
take place within a month of 
the calling out of the first 
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class of the Army Reserve 
(practically at such a juncture 
as occurred in November 1899) 
with the object of training the 
force for six months, and thus 
qualifying it for taking the 
place of the first line in gar- 
rison. It is to this conting- 
ency that every man who 
enlists in the Territorial force 
must eventually look forward, 
and it is not therefore surpris- 
ing that employers of labour 
who have hitherto encouraged 
their employees to become 
Volunteers should hesitate to 
do so now, and that men 
should shrink from accepting 
an obligation involving so 
much real sacrifice. How is 
business to be conducted in 
our cities and towns, if men 
can be suddenly called upon 
to leave their avocations and 
to train for six months? and 
what privileges are to be con- 
ceded to those who are found 
willing to take upon them- 
selves such a sacrifice for the 
good of the country? 

If the condition thus nomin- 
ally imposed were actually to 
be insisted upon, the numbers 
of the Territorial Army would 
probably be reduced almost to 
vanishing-point : it is doubtless 
a consciousness of this fact 
which has led Mr Haldane to 
minimise the probability of it 
ever being required, and so to 
frame his proposals as to put 
every possible difficulty in the 
way of the order for embodi- 
ment being issued. As a re- 
sult, the power of ordering 
the embodiment of the Terri- 
torial Army will never count 
in our negotiations with for- 
eign nations, either friends or 
enemies. 
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Nor can such an organisa- 
tion as is now proposed for 
the Territorial force commend 
itself to our Colonies for their 
imitation: Mr Haldane fondly 
hopes it may, and that at the 
approaching Colonial Confer- 
ence some plan may be pro- 
posed by which the fighting 
strength of the Colonies may 
be organised and held avail- 
able to take part with the 
army of the Mother Country 
in the defence of the Em- 
pire. But it is not likely that 
the Colonies will agree to ac- 
cept a standard of training so 
much lower than that already 
adopted for their partially paid 
forces. 

It is well that Mr Haldane’s 
exposition of his scheme, and 
the criticisms made upon it 
in Parliament, have served to 
throw light upon many points 
as to which no information can 
be gathered from the Bill. If 
the number of men required 
can be induced to come for- 
ward, it is possible that in the 
hands of a strong Government 
the Bill might provide the 
machinery for the creation of 
a Territorial force such as this 
country really needs; but for 
this purpose two things are 
necessary, neither of which ap- 
parently we can hope for under 
the present régime. It must 
be recognised that to demand 
such sacrifices from the men 
of the Territorial Army as will 
be needed to make it a reality, 
without meeting them in a 
spirit of liberality, is impos- 
sible; and, secondly, no such 
scheme can succeed without 
the development of military 
enthusiasm in the country—a 
development Mr Haldane has 
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declared it his intention to 
prevent. 

To sum up our indictment of 
the scheme. First, in destroy- 
ing the Militia it destroys our 
one certain and reliable means 
of providing a trained second 
line of defence, and substitutes 
for it an untrained, undiscip- 
lined, and utterly uncertain 
Territorial force, any member 
of which can avoid his obliga- 
tions by the payment of a 
nominal fine; and in so doing 
it deprives us of the power of 
despatching our Regular Army 
abroad when necessary, and 
consequently of the advantage 
so needful when negotiating 
with other nations — namely, 
the knowledge that in the last 
resort we are prepared to back 
our word by deeds. 

Secondly, in transforming 
our present Volunteer force 
into this Territorial Army, the 
scheme deprives it of the very 
elements of strength and sta- 
bility it now possesses. By 
removing it from the direct 
command of the General Officer 
Commanding the District, by 
depriving it of its Regular 
adjutants and permanent 
staff,—above all, by relaxing 
the bonds of discipline, and 
inviting rather than _ dis- 
couraging irregularities and 
slackness, — it will lower the 
whole tone and morale of the 
force, and rob the nation of 
a real reserve of strength. 

The great improvement that 
has taken place of late years in 
the Volunteer force has been 
brought about by the require- 
ment of a higher standard of 
efficiency, to which officers and 
men have responded with real 
patriotism: the best and most 
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popular battalions have been 
those in which discipline has 
been most strictly enforced, 
and where the men have felt 
that they were being taken 
seriously. 

The present proposals are, as 
every practical man, soldier or 
Volunteer, must know, almost 
farcical in their futility ; they 
could only have been made by 
a Secretary for War who does 
not believe that the need for 
the embodiment of the Terri- 
torial force will ever arise, and 
who has condescended to pro- 
duce this travesty of a scheme 
in the hope that by it the 
nation will be hoodwinked, and 
will acquiesce without further 
demur in the gradual reduction 
of the Regular Army. It is 
possible that this may be the 
result as far as the people of 
this country are concerned, 
but no foreign nation will be 
so blind ; and we may rely upon 
it that our enemies will rejoice 
at our imbecility, and that our 
allies will seriously reconsider 
the value of our friendship. 

The nation as a whole wel- 
comed Mr Haldane’s advent to 
office in the belief that, though 
pledged by his party to economy, 
he would find some means of 
satisfying the pledge without 
sacrificing efficiency, and that 
he might be trusted to put 
the safety of the Empire 
before party considerations. 
These hopes have been cruelly 
dashed. The present pro- 
posals seem to assure the de- 
struction of such efficiency as 
we already possess with the 
minimum of saving; and it is 
only too evident that in fram- 
ing his plans Mr Haldane has 
not considered the needs of 
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the Empire nor the possible 
schemes of our enemies, but 
how he can best lull the nation 
into security, while pandering 
to the demands of the Labour 
members and to the prejudices 
of the anti-military party. 

So much for the party 
politician; but what of his 
military advisers—what of the 
Army Council, and the dis- 
tinguished soldiers called to 
the Committee of Defence, and 
whose sanction Mr Haldane 
claims for his proposals? Is it 
possible that they can have 
acquiesced in a scheme of 
which they must know the 
hollowness and futility? Why, 
if they do not approve, have 
they not openly protested? 
There seems to be a feeling 
throughout the country that 
the adoption of the present 
proposals must lead before 
long to the introduction of 
conscription, in some form or 
another, for Home Defence. 
Perhaps this is the view taken 
by the Army Council, who 
may have agreed to the plan 
for that very reason. We 
must own to preferring the 
line of conduct adopted by 
Lord Roberts, who, having 
made up his mind _ that 
universal national service is 
the only solution of the 
problem of national security, 
resigned his seat on the Com- 
mittee of Defence in order to 
devote himself to the propa- 
ganda of the idea. In season 
and out of season he has 
preached the duty of every 
man to train himself for the 
service of the country, and 
if his conduct has hitherto 
seemed to need justification, 
it has now amply received it. 
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As James Blaythwate pressed 
on, he remarked the unusual 
emptiness of the roads, also 
that several houses had blinds 
down, though it was but May. 
Had not his mind been ab- 
sorbed by his own petty affairs 
this would have attracted more 
of his attention. Approaching 
the enclosure of the little sub- 
urban station, he was quite 
astonished to observe its state. 
The whole place was full of 
piles of crates, cases, and sacks, 
and was littered with straw 
and waste-paper; and where 
was the usual row of cabs and 
flys with their touting drivers? 
Their place was filled by a row 
of horseless four-wheeled carts. 
As he perplexedly picked his 
way over the heaps of débris, 
a shout from close by startled 
him—“’Alt-oo-goes-there ? ” 

Puzzled as to the meaning of 
this expression, for it sounded 
like English, yet conveyed no 
sense to his mind, he walked 
on, not feeling personally in- 
terested. 

Again he heard the same 
shout, in irate tones, this time 
quite closetohim. Thespeaker, 
a “common” soldier in very 
dirty khaki uniform, sprang 
out in front of him from behind 
a stack of tarpaulins, and 
barred his way with a rifle 
which had a vorpal - looking 
bayonet on the end of it. 

As the man was evidently 
addressing him—Mr James 
Blaythwate—he felt con- 
strained to say something, 
for the bayonet was most 
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unpleasantly near his waist- 
coat. 

‘Well, my good man, are 
you speaking to me? What 
do you want?” 

“Qo are yer a-calling of yer 
good man? W’y don’t yer 
‘alt when ye're challenged? 
Where’s yer pass?” 

Convinced that, by some 
curious chance, he was dealing 
with a drunken man, James 
determined not to exasperate 
him by disputing the point, but 
to let the matter pass. Wav- 
ing the soldier aside with his 
umbrella, he said soothingly— 

“Tut, tut.” 

“Tut, tut, indeed. I'll tut- 
touch yer up, if that’s your 
little game.” 

With that the now irritated 
soldier put his head back and 
roared out some more incom- 
prehensible jargon —“ Corpril 
of the gord!” at the same 
time pointing his bayonet 
more directly at James’s per- 
son. To avoid transfixing 
himself, the latter was forced 
to stand, and, in a moment, 
in response to the drunken 
man’s yell, another khaki-clad 
red-faced soldier ran up from 
the Porters’ Room, and, seiz- 
ing Blaythwate rudely by the 
collar, said— 

“No yer don’t!” 

Now though James was mild 
as mother’s milk before his 
wife, this was not his wife, and 
he was getting annoyed. 

“Refused to ’alt when chal- 
lenged, Corpril. Tried to force 
me. Shouldn’t wonder if’e is 
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one of them furrin waiters, an’ 
got dynamite or somethink in 
‘is bag ; d——d furriner any- 
way.” 

“You come along o’ me, 
sonny,” said the newcomer, 
who wore stripes on his arm, 
and breathed hard on James’s 
neck. 

The latter was petrified 
withrage. Hecould not speak. 
To be violently assaulted by 
drunken soldiers, called a 
waiter, a d d furriner, and 
“sonny,” within two 
minutes ! 

“Wh-wh-what the——” he 
stuttered, and then speech 
failed him. Illness and con- 
finement to his bed, excitement 
and the hasty walk to the 
station, eoupled with this last 
outrage, worked their cumula- 
tive effect. He turned pale, 
felt faint and sick, and 
staggered slightly. 

Seeing that he looked ill, the 
corporal loosened his hold on 
the collar, and saying “You'd 
best come quiet,” offered his 
arm, at the same time relieving 
James of the bag. Two more 
khaki soldiers had turned up 
meanwhile, so he was gently 
led towards the platform. As 
he was passing through the 
booking - office he sought his 
handkerchief with his dis- 
engaged hand. “Ah, use yer 
revolver, would yer?” and be- 
fore he could get his handker- 
chief, his arm and again his 
collar were violently seized. 
This had a tonic effect, all feel- 
ing of faintness vanished, he 
sawred. The fighting blood of 
all the Blaythwates since the 
days of the city trained bands 
was roused. Uttering in a 
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yell language which, whispered, 
would have paralysed his co- 
churchwardens, James wrenched 
himself free from his captors 
with a rending noise, as his 
frock-coat tore in two, and led 
off briskly with his pudgy left, 
dealing the corporal what, in 
the idiom of the ring, is known 
as “Qne on the Boko.” This 
member of the “ backbone of the 
British army ” countered neatly 
by driving James’s hat down 
to his chin with the black bag. 
Then as one man they all 
leapt on him. There was a 
kaleidoscopic effect of red faces, 
khaki, and black cloth, which 
appeared fitfully in a cloud of 
dust, accompanied by an obli- 
gato of scuffling, grunts, and 


shocking remarks, such as 
“Get the ——’s_ revolver! 
Mind the dynamite! Biff 
him!” 


The struggle was sharp but 
short. There emerged two 
khaki figures, very dishevelled 
and minus helmets— between 
them a man in dusty grey 
clothes. His face was hidden 
down to the chin by a split 
tall hat, through the rent at 
the top of which his head 
showed. His frock-coat, now 
grey with dust, was in tatters ; 
his white waistcoat was smeared 
with blood; and his hands were 
securely bound by a frayed 
strip of black and white silk. 
From within the top-hat there 
issued a murmuring sound, 
even as of a bee in a bunghole. 
All were breathing heavily. 

“?’Ave you searched the 
d——d anarchist?” said the cor- 
poral, as he absently stanched 
his bleeding nose with the 
prisoner’s silk handkerchief, 
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and gingerly placed the black 
bag in a fire bucket. 

“ Yes, Corpril.” 

“ Got ’is revolver?” 

“ There ain’t no revolver.” 

“Been through all ’is 
pockets ?” 

“Yes, Corpril ; ’ere’s the con- 
tents in my ’aversack.” 

“ Another case for the Provvo- 
Marshal! I wonder what ’is 
game is. Looks like a furriner, 
or one of them blooming Chun- 
chooses, with that beard an’ 
all. But ’e can swear ’earty. 
No pass, tries to force a sentry, 
assaults me in the execootion of 
my dooty. . . . I think ’es 
woozy. Yes, take his boots off, 
same as a drunk, and put ’im in 
the pris’ner’s room. I’ve giv’ 
’is bag o’ dynamite a cooler in 
that bucket.” With that the 
corporal went away. 

James was set down, and his 
button - boots were taken off, 
none too gently. The trio then 
proceeded up the platform, the 
captive shuffling along the cold 
paving in his striped socks like 
a blind man. He was taken 
into the dirty oil-smelling lamp- 
room, his hat prised off his 
head, and the door locked on 
him, with the parting remark, 
*’Ope you'll doss down com- 
for’ble in the ’Otel Seesil.” 

He sat panting on the floor 
for some minutes. He thought 
it must all be a frightful dream 
—a result of fever—to be thus 
seized, abused, and assaulted 
by drunken soldiers on the 
platform of his own station. 
Where were the station-master 
and porters, the usual staff? 

But no, he was not dream- 
ing: there he was, his hands 
tied up with his own necktie, 


and his bootless feet in front 
of him. He was sane, alive, 
and sober. 

Many ideas occurred to him. 
He would write to some one— 
to ‘The Times,’ the War Office, 
concerning this “unheard of 
and inexplicable outrage—un- 
provoked assault.” England 
should ring with the atrocity. 
He would exact a heavy penalty 
for all this, or he was not a 
free Briton, and Habeas Corpus 
had been enacted in vain. But 
none of this brought him nearer 
solving the problem of the 
moment, he concluded, as the 
practical side of his nature 
asserted itself. His best course 
at present was to take a quiet 
line towards this band of 
drunken miscreants, and wait 
till he could see some one in 
authority. Of course he would 
escape if he could, but then he 
would have to return to Irra- 
waddy Villa and face Mrs 
Blaythwate! For once he did 
not wish to face his wife. 

Now Constance Blaythwate 
was a dear motherly little soul, 
and having, unluckily, no chil- 
dren, poured all the honey of 
her affection over her husband. 
Not that she spoiled her hus- 
band by any means; she was 
master in her own house—and 
James knew it. To have had 
a peep into Mr Blaythwate’s 
home circle would perhaps 
have made life a little less ill- 
balanced to some of his clerks; 
for if she was the master in 
his home, he was very much 
master in his office, and, to 
misquote Macaulay, ‘“ What 
Mrs Blaythwate was to Mr 
Blaythwate, that was Mr 
Blaythwate to his employés,” 
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barring the wifely affection, of 
course. 

As this lady does not enter 
further into this chapter of 
“our” Mr Blaythwate’s bio- 
graphy, we can dismiss her 
in a few words. She was 
middle-aged, plump, and pleas- 
ant, nearly always wore a silk 
dress with a dash of lace (as 
some of the bar - haunting 
clerks would describe it), and 
a large cameo brooch. She 
loved her husband and her 
home: the whole house, from 
the door mat with “ Forget- 
me-not”” worked into the pat- 
tern, to the diminutive cosies 
which kept the boiled eggs 
warm at breakfast, showed 
signs of her loving care. Her 
husband’s turnout, too, did her 
credit. 

Poor little soul! His illness 
had been a sore trial to her. 
It had been a most serious 
attack of influenza, combined 
with nervous breakdown, and 
the strain of keeping up ap- 
pearances and concealing from 
him all the truly terrible 
events of the past month, 
over and above the nursing, 
had told upon her health, and 
possibly a wee bit upon her 
temper. However, her at- 
tempts had been successful, 
and here he was at the time 
our story opens, thanks to her 
care, well on the road to 
convalescence, and, thanks to 
her cleverness, and, I am 
afraid, to some fibbing, quite 
ignorant of all that had hap- 
pened and in comparative 
peace of mind. 

Of course he had worried 
about his absence from busi- 
ness, but to have known about 
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the war—war actually in Eng- 
land, added to the troubles in 
the East— would have long 
delayed his recovery, if it had 
not made him much worse. 
Sometimes, when she was say- 
ing her prayers, she did feel a 
little conscience-stricken at the 
number and magnitude of the 
lies she had been forced to tell 
him in answer to his innumer- 
able questions ; but, though no 
Jesuit, she thought that in 
this case, at least, the end 
justified the means. This 
same ignorance was now to 
provide one day at least of 
sore trial for dear James, 
though, to be just, it was his 
own fault and not hers. How 
could she have known what 
his intentions were? 

Barely two short hours be- 
fore James’s brusque arrival at 
the “Hotel Seesil,” he had 
been comfortably ensconced in 
an invalid chair, enjoying, or 
perhaps suffering, the nursing 
attentions of his wife. 

*‘ Now I think you'll do, dar- 
ling,” she had at last said, as 
she gave a pat to the pillow 
behind his head and wheeled 
the arm-chair round back to 
the light. “I’m glad you are 
sensible enough to see the ab- 
surdity of thinking of town. 
I shall not be back till 
luncheon, I have so much to 
do this morning, but Gwladwys 
will bring up your hot broth 
and toast at half-past eleven.” 
(Gwladwys was the parlour- 
maid.) 

With that she took a part- 
ing glance round the room, 
and, after letting down the 
blind a foot and then pulling 
it up six inches, finally went 
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out, as there seemed nothing 
more for her to fuss over. 

As soon as she had left the 
room, his dull and somewhat 
furtive expression underwent 
a transformation into one of 
alert purpose. He listened in- 
tently. After a few moments 
the front door banged, and he 
heard the scrunch of heels 
along the gravel drive of Irra- 
waddy Villa (James did busi- 
ness with Burmah). In a 
trice he was out of his arm- 
chair, flinging aside book, 
coverlet, pillow, and at the 
same time upsetting a glass of 
barley-water, which, I regret 
to say, he did not trouble to 
mop up. Shuffling to the 
window, he cautiously peeped 
out from behind the spotted 
muslin blinds tied up with red 
ribbon. He was just in time 
to see that it really was his 
wife, as she disappeared round 
the corner of the conservatory. 
With finished cunning, bred of 
long premeditation, he waited 
at the window for five minutes 
to see that Connie did not 
return to fetch something she 
had forgotten, or to give him 
some last injunction about 
himself. No, he was safe. At 
last he would get away to his 
business, and get away from 
this house of bondage. 

He whistled: he would get 
to town again, be at his office, 
and see how the business had 
got on during his absence. 
He was not the senior partner, 
but, without wishing to appear 
conceited, he knew that he— 
Mr James Blaythwate — was 
really the firm. He had re- 
ceived no letters for weeks, 
and had not even seen a paper, 
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so close had his wife kept him. 
It was true he had always 
been accustomed to give way 
to her, and, after having been 
for so long helpless and de- 
pendent, had not gained suf.- 
ficient strength to insist on 
the necessity of getting back 
to work. For a fortnight he 
had meanly pretended to ac- 
quiesce in her wishes, with the 
secret intention of giving her 
the slip at the first opportun- 
ity. And now he would do it, 

His chance had come. The 
hospital nurse who had con- 
tinued watch over him during 
the occasional absences of his 
wife had left him for good. 
His wife would be out for at 
least—he looked at the clock— 
two hours. He would catch 
the 10.40 up—not his usual 
train, but it would do. With- 
out waste of time he proceeded 
to dress. He was by nature 
an orderly man, but a reaction 
against his wife’s mechanically 
methodical life had set in. He 
ran amok amongst his clothes: 
it was an uplifting orgy of 
untidiness. He rummaged in 
all the drawers and in his 
wardrobe to get out his smart- 
est kit, flinging with wanton 
glee everything he did not 
wish to wear into a corner. 
At this moment he never 
thought of the reckoning. 

At last he got as far as 
standing before the glass to 
tie his necktie. The devil! he 
had quite forgotten his six 
weeks’ beard, or rather fiuffy 
Newgate fringe, for it could 
hardly be called a_ beard. 
Connie had not allowed him to 
shave, as she thought the 
beard kept his neck warm. 
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There was a grey hair or two 
among the brown fluff, and it 
looked positively loathly. There 
would not be time to shave 
and catch the 10.40, and the 
next up train was not till 
12.10. Now James was a 
natty man, and took a proper 
pride in his dress, had a nice 
taste in cravats and washing 
waistcoats, and affected rather 
a military style. He wore a 
moustache, always kept his 
handkerchief up his sieeve, and 
greeted his friends with a sort 
of salute. His hats were per- 
haps a leetle too shiny, and 
his button-holes a thought too 
large; but he was, on the whole, 
very well turned out. He 
could afford to be so, as he 
was, in City parlance, a ““warm 
man,” and had no family. 

As he gazed at himself in 
the glass, he almost deter- 
mined to risk the 12.10, but 
the thought of the veal broth 
at 11.30 settled the matter. 
Beard or no beard, he would 
catch the 10.40. He tied his 
tie—black “ Arscot” tie with 
a white wiggly bacterial pat- 
tern,—put on the best starched 
white waistcoat he could find. 
There he was—ready. He 
opened the door and crept 
down to the “morning room,” 
collected some papers, which 
he jammed into his pocket, and 
many letters, which he threw 
into his black bag, and brushed 
and put on his hat. Down the 
hall he tiptoed, stopping to 
scrawl a pencil note to his 
wife—‘“ Back to dinner, love,” 
—and so out at the front door, 
closing it as gently as possible. 

Soft-footed he stole down 
the drive, his heart in his 
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mouth, ready to run for it 
should he see his wife’s well- 
known bonnet anywhere in the 
distance. But, no—the gods 
were with James. He saw no 
one, the roads were almost 
deserted, though it was a lovely 
May morning. It wasonly ten 
minutes’ walk to the station, 
and the road was out of 
Connie’s usual cheesemonger- 
chemist-poulterer beat. At 
every pace the chance of 
detection lessened and his 
spirits rose: he even pursed 
up his lips as if whistling, 
but of course he did not whistle 
in the streets, 


And all in blissful ignorance 
of the dread happenings of the 
last few weeks! We all re- 
member that by May of that 
year the war in England was 
at its height. The dinghies 
had disgorged their thousands, 
and the Huns had landed their 
armies, as the papers put it, 
“on our fair country’s soil,” 
and seemed to be on the point 
of overrunning the southern 
counties. It was a critical mo- 
ment. Indecisive encounters 
had been fought, but, notwith- 
standing the gallantry dis- 
played by our troops and the 
promptness with which schemes 
had been improvised to meet 
the invasion (the possibility of 
which had never been officially 
recognised), the enemy seemed 
to have established a foothold. 
At this time of stress, when 
reinforcements sent East had 
so severely drained the supply 
of soldiers, it needed a mighty 
effort to get together a suffi- 
ciently large citizen army to 
cope with the invader. How 
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the tide turned and the wave 
of invasion was driven back is 
an old story, a topic that has 
been worn threadbare; and it 
is not our purpose to summarise 
in a few words the history of 
so great an event. We only aim 
at sketching one little episode. 

It was just at this juncture 
that James Blaythwate, slink- 
ing down to the station, with 
nothing bigger looming on his 
mental horizon than an over- 
mastering desire to escape his 
fond spouse and get up to his 
business, had suddenly en- 


countered War—red War—and 
was recovering from the shock 
in the “‘ Hotel Seesil.” 


To return to Mr B., he 
stood up and examined his 
prison. The door was stout 
and secure; the window was 
open but barred. By squeezing 
his face close between the bars 
he was able to catch a glimpse 
round the corner. He saw the 
same sentry walking up and 
down. For a drunken man, 
James could not help thinking, 
he appeared very steady. As 
a matter of fact, his monotonous 
and regular march to and fro, 
and the decisive bang with 
which he brought his rifle 
down when he stopped, by no 
means betokened drunkenness. 
Curious! He had been so in- 
consistently savage only a 
few minutes before. However, 
Blaythwate did not desire 
any more dealings with this 
particular person, and decided 
to wait till he saw some one 
else, though he would have 
given a sovereign for a glass 
of water. 

While cooling his fevered 
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brow against the iron bars 
something happened. The 
corporal, whose nose was now 
quite bulbous, came up with a 
fresh soldier, who faced the 
sentry. The corporal emitted 
a series of barks, and the men 
indulged in a sort of war 
dance, and, with much waving 
and slapping of rifles, solemnly 
set to partners. The new man 
changed places with the old 
sentry, who went away with 
the corporal. 

James watched all these rites 
with a keen eye: he was per- 
force taking some interest in 
soldiering. The new sentry 
was @ mere lad, and a pleasant- 
looking one to boot, so James, 
by now wary, plucked up his 
courage and whistled. No re- 
sult. The sentry gave no sign. 
“Soldier!” said Blaythwate. 

Again no result. 

“T say, sergeant!” said the 
guileful James, with unction; 
“could I have some water?” 

This was productive of some 
result, but the soldier did not 
reply or approach. He merely 
put back his head and yelled 
out the same shibboleth as the 
previous sentry: ‘‘Corpril of 
the gord!” 

As this worried N.C.O. came 
running up, James could not 
help wondering at the strange 
habit of sentries of not reply- 
ing when addressed, but of 
shouting for some one else. 

As soon as he had ascer- 
tained what the “anarchist” 
wanted, the corporal brought 
a tin mug of water. As the 
prisoner was quiet, he untied 
his hands to allow him to drink, 
and waxed more affable. James 
wanted to put a number of 
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questions; but the corporal 
was most reserved. All that 
he would vouchsafe was that 
he— Blaythwate— would see 
the officer soon enough if he 
remained quiet; that the pen- 
alty for spies under martial 
law was “Death”; and that 
anything he said now might 
be brought up in evidence 
against him! With that he 
tramped off. 

James ruminated again with 
closed eyes. What did the cor- 
poral mean by Spies—Death— 
Martial Law? Surely this was 
carrying the manceuvres to an 
extreme limit. It could not be 
manceuvres. If it were not 
the ill-timed jest of a detach- 
ment on the spree—and cer- 
tainly the soldiers did not now 
appear so drunk as he had 
thought them at first—it could 
be only one thing—War! But 
even supposing we were at 
war, why talk of martial law 
in England? War to him had 
always been a vague, impalp- 
able thing; it chiefly touched 
him through the variations in 
the Market. But an extreme 
step, involving interference with 
the liberty of the subject, which 
no free-born Briton would stand 
for two days! The only imag- 
inable excuse would be war in 
England. Such an eventual- 
ity was naturally unthinkable. 
Who had ever taken seriously 
such vain tales as “The Battle 
of Dorking,” or any of the nu- 
merous subsequent imitations 
written by alarmists and hare- 
brained military faddists? Yet 
this seemed the only logical ex- 
planation of events. His head 
ached, and his brain began to 
whirl. 
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Poor fellow! he had been 
given no chance. He was be- 
hind the times. Events had 
moved beyond his ken; and the 
machinery of war, into whose 
workings he had beenso roughly 
jerked, had been set in action 
by a chain of events logical 
enough to any one else. Most 
of us were then going through 
the mill. We had paid our 
footing. At that moment we 
were serving our country in 
one capacity or another—sol- 
diers at the front, soldiers on 
the communications, transport 
drivers, hospital orderlies, spe- 
cial constables, cyclist messen- 
gers, storemen, clerks, account- 
ants, overseers. We had taken 
our places in the scheme of 
things as we severally felt the 
call. Blaythwate had fallen 
suddenly into the vortex, or, 
more accurately, an eddy, and 
might well feel a bit dazed. 


His hands being free, he 
reached for his handkerchief. 
His pockets were empty: his 


money was gone, his watch 
and chain, cigar-case, and the 
specially important papers he 
had placed in his pocket,—all 
gone! His feelings underwent 
a revulsion. War! What did 
he care about war? Damn war! 
It was the business of the over- 
paid and underworked soldiery, 
for the upkeep of which he was 
taxed; the business of the horde 
of licentious bandits who had, 
apparently for purposes of their 
own, mutinied, sacked the pub- 
lic-houses, got beastly drunk, 
and were now engaged in ra- 
pine and assault of the inof- 
fensive populace. What was 
War to him compared to his 
business? He had lost enough 
2H 
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already by his illness, and was 
he now to be robbed by men 
paid to defend him? He vented 
his ire upon his battered top- 
hat, furiously kicking it round 
the room. This seemed to calm 
him, or at least to reduce the 
pressure. 

Presently he heard the tramp 
of armed men. The door was 
thrown open, and he was told 
to “come on.” Upon inquiring 
for his boots he was informed 
that it was “agin the regula- 
tions.” With a resigned sigh 
he started down the plat- 
form, a soldier in front, one 
behind, and the corporal along- 
side. Luckily there were none 
of the usual top-hatted crowd 
about, and the few soldiers and 
civilians within sight were too 
busy to pay any attention. 
His heart gave a leap as he 
saw that he was being taken 
towards the station - master’s 
office. The rubicund little 
station-master, Mr Jones, was 
a friend of his, or, rather, as 
much a friend as one in his 
position could be to one in 
Mr Blaythwate’s. But as the 
party approached the office 
James was surprised to see 
printed over the door the 
words “RAILWAY STAFF 
OFFICER.” Arrived at the 
door, he was almost startled 
out of his skin by a bellow 
of — “ Prisne - Ran - Descort, 
How!” 


This evidently meant the 
party to stop, for the leading 
man abruptly, and without 
warning, pulled up. The un- 
suspecting James ran full tilt 


into him, calling forth an 
audible anathema. Though 
only three feet away, the 
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corporal continued in a hail- 
the-maintop voice— 

“ Ri-Tur!” 

Whereupon James found 
himself yanked round to his 
right by his neighbours, who 
then stood one on each side 
of him. He gave up attempt- 
ing to understand what was 
said, and simply watched the 
soldiers so as to do as they 
did. 

“Staatees !” 

He vaguely shuffled his feet 
as he saw them do. “Leather- 
lungs” now disappeared into 
the office, and there was peace 
for two minutes; he came out. 
‘“ Prisne - Ran - Descort, Shun! 
Ri-Tur! Wick-Mar! How! 
Ri-Tur!” 

Somehow Blaythwate found 
himself standing before a table 
littered with papers, behind 
which sat a tired-looking man, 
also in khaki, apparently writ- 
ing telegrams for a wager. He 
did not even look up for some 
little time, but continued to 
write. He was evidently an 
officer, and James gradually 
became indignant at being 
practically ignored after his 
shocking treatment. He burst 
out— 

“Sir, I protest, I “ 

His speech was cut short by 
a heavy nudge in the ribs and 
a hoarse whisper of “ Wait till 
the orficer speaks to you.” 

After a minute or two the 
latter, who was unshaven and 
appeared as if he had been up 
all night (as indeed was the 
case), looked up sharply. 

“Well, Corporal, what is 
this?” 

‘“Pris’ner, sir. Refused to 
’alt when challenged, tried to 
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force number two sentry, and 
assaulted me when confining 
im. One of these furrin 
anarchist waiters, I think, 
sir.” 

“Have you searched him?” 

“Yessir. *Ere’s a hinven- 
tory of ’is effecks, which are in 
this ’aversack, an’ money an’ 

rsonal trinkets in the pooch.” 
And he handed them to the 
officer. James felt there was 
now at least a chance of 
getting his papers back. 

“Was he armed?” 

“Non on ’im, sir, but ’e 
’ad a suspicious-lookin’ black 
bag.” 

“What was in it? 
is it?” 

“IT did not open it, sir. 
Thought it safer to drown the 
charge first: some of these ’ere 
infernal machines are made to 
go orf when they’re opened, 
I've ’eard. The bag rests in 
a fire-bucket in the booking- 
office.” 

James writhed. 

“What evidence?” 

“Number two ort four ort 
six, Private J. Smith, and four 
seven nine three ort, Private 
Hooley, sir.” 

The officer, who had been 
keenly examining Mr Blayth- 
wate, decided to hear what 
he had to say before wading 
through the evidence. He 
said— 

“Who are you?” 

“T am James Blaythwate, of 
the well-known firm of Blayth- 
wate Bros. & Buttery-———” 

“What nationality? Say 
‘the’” (NB. this was a 
test word.) 

“Why, English, of course. 
What the devil y 


Where 
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' “Hold on a moment, Mr 
Blathway. You must admit 
appearances are against you. 
To cut matters short — have 
you @ pass?” 

‘“‘No, I have a season.” 

‘No, no. I mean a martial- 
law pass or permit, to iden- 
tify you and allow you to 
travel.” 

“No. I don’t even know 
what you are talking about.” 

“Can you name any respon- 
sible local man or official to 
vouch for you? You don’t 
look as if you were the gentle- 
man you name.” 

James could not but admit 
the truth of this remark, and 
was just about to ask the 
officer to take one of his busi- 
ness cards out of his pocket- 
book, when he caught sight of 
the cheery face of the station- 
master passing the door. 

“Mr Jones,” he called out, 
“Mr Jones!” 

Mr Jones came in and coldly 
looked this bearded tramp up 
and down. Then a gleam of 
recognition came into his 
eyes. 

“Why, if it is not Mr James 
Blaythwate! Why, Mr Blayth- 
wate, sir, I hardly knew you. 
Whatever have you been doing 
to yourself? Well, well, well!” 

This was conclusive. At any 
rate, the officer took it as a 
proof of identification. 

“Well, what about this 
charge, Mr —er ™ 

“ Blaythwate,” put in James. 

“Thanks. Mr Blaythwate, 
what have you to say? It is 
@ very serious charge in time 
of war.” 

“TI think I can explain all 
that, sir. It is all a mis- 
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understanding,” pleaded James, 
now quite humble. “I could 
explain it to you,” with a 
meaning glance at the escort. 

“Do you answer for this 
man, Mr Jones?” 

“Why, yes, sir; he is a 
churchwarden of my church.” 

At this Captain Waters 
nodded to the corporal. The 
latter discreetly, though nois- 
ily, withdrew his cohort. Mr 
Blaythwate then proceeded to 
explain matters (amid many 
interruptions from the tele- 
phone). He had not proceeded 
far before Captain Waters had 
to request him to confine him- 
self to facts without comment, 
as time was short. He would 
listen to the rest later. He 


also found very soon, to his 
stupefaction, that Mr Blayth- 
wate was ignorant of the fact 
that the country was invaded 


and that war was in our midst. 
Finally, he said: “I see well 
enough that an error has been 
made, and I apologise on be- 
half of my men, who were only 
doing their duty. There were 
mistakes on both sides. I will 
do all I can for you. If you 
will go into that little room 
labelled ‘Officers’ Quarters,’ 
you will find something to 
wash with and something to 
drink. Please make yourself 
at home for a quarter of an 
hour. I then come off duty, 
and will see you. Orderly!” 

“Sir!” 

“Fetch this gentleman’s 
boots at once, also his black 
bag, and take them to him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Captain Waters, though he 
had been worried all night by 
many more weighty matters, 
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was much interested in this 
self-important specimen of a 
British Rip Van Winkle, and 
promised himself a few minutes 
out of his precious hours off 
duty elucidating this mystery, 

For a quarter of an hour he 
continued writing. Then an- 
other officer (his relief) came 
in. 
“Good morning, Johnnie.” 
‘* Hullo, Birdie! Goo’ morn- 
ing. I have a hairy wild speci- 
men of a ‘cit’ here, who has 
been running amuck with the 
guard and got the worst of 
it. He seems a harmless sort 
of lunatic, who must have 
escaped from an asylum or 
prison, as he didn’t know we 
were at war!” 

“Qh, ratth! He ith thome 
d d thpy who ith getting 
round you, old cock. You are 
much too thoft-hearted with 
thethe cunning bruteth. Could 
he pronounth ‘th’?” 

“Yes, yes; but not quite so 
fluently as youcan! The poor 
chap has already been taken 
for a dynamiter on his way 
to wreck the line, and has 
been knocked about and his 
bag of papers soaked in a 
bucket of water. Well, I’m 
off to find out some more 
about him. Here are the 
papers.” 

When Waters joined Blayth- 
wate, the latter had washed 
his face, put on his boots, 
and was sorting pulpy wet 
papers out of his bag. Luck- 
ily the most important had 
been in his pocket. The 
whisky had run out, and 
James at once said he would 
get some at the refreshment- 
room. 
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“No; I’m afraid you will 
not,” said Waters. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because all railway refresh- 
ment-rooms are forbidden to 
sell liquor. They chiefly sell 
biscuits, tinned things, hot 
coffee, soup of sorts, and 
chocolate !” 

“My word!” said James. 

“Look here,” said Waters, 
“before I start off to explain 
matters fully—do you still 
wish to go up to town?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Well, I'll write you out a 
pass which will carry you 
through; but you will not go 
up for some time. The Flying 


Cit—the train for business 
men, you know— goes up at 
9 AM. every day. There is 
only one up passenger train. 
There are several up trains of 
empties coming back from the 


front, but they do not stop 
here. I think there is a mixed 
train of wounded and sick 
coming through in about an 
hour which will, But you 
cannot go up as you are. 
Will you go home and change, 
as you will have plenty of 
time?” 

“No, by no means. If I do, 
it will be no Town for me to- 
day. Can I borrow some 
clothes ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I tell you what: 
Mr Jones, who is just your 
size and figure, will lend you 
a suit, I expect. Let’s ask 
him. Iam very sorry I have 
none here. Besides, mine would 
not fit you.” 

They found Mr Jones, bor- 
rowed the clothes,—rather a 
larky suit of checks, — clean 
linen, and tweed cap. Blayth- 
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wate looked fairly respectable 
again, though a trifle more 
sporting than usual. 

“If I might make a sug- 
gestion?” said Waters. 

“Yes?” 

“TI think I would take off 
that beard. You see it has, 
perhaps, been knocked about a 
bit; but it does not look very 
well, and I think it very prob- 
ably was partly the cause of 
your rough treatment. Beards 
are regarded with suspicion 
nowadays. I am not going to 
shave for a few minutes, so I 
will lend you my shaving tackle 
first.” 

James was only too pleased : 
and ten minutes afterwards 
had his usual pink chin, smooth 
and clean, and felt good. He 
and Waters became almost 
confidential. He told the latter 
all his adventures in detail, 
and really found him most 
sympathetic. 

“Yes, that’s the worst of 
it,” said he; “our population, 
even the best-intentioned, are 
so ignorant about what war 
really means, as it has not 
existed in our country since 
the time of the Lord knows 
who, that our arms have been 
severely handicapped. We have 
lost incalculably through it. 
All sorts of private and civil 
interests, and so-called ‘rights 
of the subject,’ have been safe- 
guarded and taken care of, 
instead of letting everything 
else go except the main object 
—to beat the enemy. Why, I 
have heard that during the 
first few days the soldiers were 
chary of trespassing, and that 
it took a lot of persuading to 
make them enter any preserved 
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woods ; but I can hardly believe 
it. However, our friends the 
‘Huns’ did not respect much, 
and have played ‘All-in to 
win.’ I think one wealthy 
landowner said he would claim 
compensation because a British 
cavalry regiment bivouacked in 
his park. Two days afterward 
he was forced to billet and feed 
a battalion of Jiagers in his 
manor, a lot of his immemorial 
trees were felled, his billiard- 
room used as an operating- 
room, and his motor was com- 
mandeered by the officer in 
command. But we are learn- 
ing: and now that martial law 
has been declared,—it was only 
done after a hot debate, mind 
you, even though the enemy 
was in England,—people are 
realising what ‘War’ is. We 
are doing better.” 

The merchant had hardly 
taken in the latter end of the 
sentence. He was puzzling 
over the Jagers. He dealt in 
such things himself, but in 
bales, not in battalions, and 
why feed them? He gave up 
the riddle: military jargon, no 
doubt. 

“But you haven’t told me 
where the fighting has been 
going on, or what the situa- 
tion is now. I hopeI may be 
allowed to have some idea.” 

“Oh, Dll explain to you. I 
wish I had a map, but I gave 
mine to another chap. How- 
ever,” and, with the aid of a 
pipe or two and a tin of 
tobacco, he proceeded to ex- 
plain what he called “the 
general and special ideas of 
the posish.” 

He added a brief narrative 
of the landing and subsequent 
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operations up to that time. Mr 
Blaythwate was at heart a 
man and a patriot, and the 
recital of the indignities, de- 
feats, and insults put on his 
country, thus brought home to 
him, made his blood boil. He 
clenched his fists—white fists, 
pudgy fists—and resolved he 
would volunteer next day. 
Numerous were his questions, 
some of them not much to the 
point, but it showed he was 
waking up the right way. 
At length, as Waters an- 
swered his last question, he lay 
back in his chair and said— 
“Good Lord! and I have 
known nothing about it all, and 
done nothing!” He paused 
pensively. ‘“A moment, please, 
—there are one or two things 
I have not grasped. Why did 
the soldiers call me a foreign 
waiter and suspect dynamite ?” 
“That's 
Well, 


Waters grinned. 
quite simple to explain. 
you know the Vaterland is 
always ready, always secretly 
preparing. The Japanese were 


the same. The majority of 
good Huns all over the world 
being old soldiers, the Huns 
wili be particularly well placed 
at the day of Armageddon, for 
their agents all over the globe 
are trained and prepared to do 
their little best to assist. It’s 
all run by the Hunnish General 
Staff under the title of ‘ Die Gat- 
terdimmerung Gesellschaft,’ or 
the Company of the Twilight 
of the Gods. In London the 
Gesellschaft has sub-branches 
in the ‘Allgemeine Panhunsche 
Kellnerverein ’—that’s the Uni- 
versal Pan-Hunnish Waiters’ 
League — and the ‘ Blutwurst 
Bund,’ consisting of clerks 
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chiefly.%:, You know how Lon- 
don swarms with that sort of 
chap? Well, so far they have 
helped their country by blow- 
ing up the railway bridges at 
important points—points most 
cleverly chosen so as to impede 
our mobilisation. Among other 
things, they messed up all the 
telephone and telegraph wires 
in London. The result was 
chaotic. I’m told that when 
the Chief of Staff was trying 
to telephone to some general 
about a move, he got on to the 
chef at the Carlton, who gave 
him hell for not sending up 
enough plovers’ eggs ! 

“This being so, we are par- 
ticularly watchful against all 
foreigners now, and I am afraid 
a great many innocent English 
and foreign persons are incon- 
venienced. You carried a bag, 
you did not appear to under- 
stand the sentry, you struggled, 
you wore a scrubby beard,— 
hence the mistake. Well, if 
you'll excuse me, I think I'll 
turn in a spell. It won’t be 
so long before your train 
comes along. Here’s one of 
the empties running through 
now.” 

It was a tedious wait, but 
James, as he sat on the station 
seat, had plenty to think about, 
getting himself adjusted, as it 
were, into his new world. He 
was interested also to see some 
trains of wounded go up, 
and several trains of soldiers, 
guns, horses, and supplies pass 
through on their way to the 
front. At last his train ar- 
rived. 

“Once in a first-class car- 
riage I shall feel myself again.” 
He was soon to be undeceived. 
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The train was a long one, 
made up of carriages, flat 
open trucks, and cattle-wag- 
gons, all rather dirty. It 
lumbered in, and drew for- 
ward outside the station, 
so that the engine might 
fill up with water at the 
water-column. 

“TI suppose you've got a 
pass,” said the guard, rather 
crustily. Blaythwate hastened 
to show the permit Waters had 
written out for him on the 
yellow form. “Oh, all right, 
then, but you can’t go in the 
carriages, you know, as they’re 
full of wounded. Where you 
can go is in one of those open 
waggons. They haven’t cleaned 
the cattle- vans, but, please 
God, they’ll do it some day.” 

One by one his prospects of 
comfort were slipping away. 
Travel in an open truck was 
certainly the last thing he had 
ever thought of, but he was a 
man of his word,—it was al- 
ways a favourite expression of 
his in the city,—and now he 
had got so far he intended to 
see the thing through. At the 
worst, it would be a series of 
experiences such as few others 
could boast. Presently they 
started. 

At any rate, he was now on 
the road to London at last. 
He looked back at the station: 
the neat brick buildings, with 
the smoke curling from a chim- 
ney or two, looked as peaceful 
as could be, but he did not 
associate Peace with them. 
The only thing that seemed 
queer as he surveyed the scene 
was the unusual emptiness of 
the road. Well, not quite de- 
serted, for there was something 
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moving. It was coming down 
the road, and hurriedly too. 
By Jingo! a female figure, a 
cerise - coloured bonnet. It 
could not be — yes, it was 
Connie, and no other! 

It flashed through his mind 
that she must have returned 
early, discovered his escape, fol- 
lowed on his track, and come 
to see whether he had got 
away yet. She was running 
now. Doubtless she saw that 
the train was moving out. 
Faintly borne on the breeze 
the now familiar cry greeted 
his ears, “’ Alt-oo-goes-there ?” 

That was all; the train was 
now increasing speed, and the 
station was receding into the 
distance. James sank on his 
tarpaulin seat, and wondered 
with a sort of detached interest 
what his wife’s encounter with 
the sentry would be like. She 
mightn’t understand, either. 
- He pictured her rather an- 
noyed. Would they call her 
“ woozy,” too? He felt almost 
inclined to back the lady if it 
came to a struggle. Fancy 
Mrs B. having her boots taken 
off! Bad James chortled a 
little, I am afraid. 

They always seemed to be 
passing trains going in the 
opposite direction, full of men, 
horses, waggons, guns, and 
great piles of stuff. The men 
were crammed into trucks, but 
as cheerful as you please, sing- 
ing and shouting, but not 
looking as tidy as they are 
usually represented in pictures. 
Then there were endless wag- 
gons loaded with bulky stuff, 
which he thought must be 
provisions and stores. Pres- 
ently, after crawling along for 
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a while, they stopped away 
from a station on the top of an 
embankment. Something had 
been happening here, appar- 
ently, for a lot of baulks of 
timber were strewn about at 
the foot of the slope, where 
evidently heavy things had 
been dragged along. Blayth- 
wate stretched his head out, 
and saw a number of men, 
some in khaki and some ap- 
parently navvies, on the line 
at the front end of the train, 
It was no use speculating, he 
knew, but he hoped that they 
were not being attacked by the 
enemy. There was hammering 
going on, and many men could 
be seen running about like ants 
when an ant-hill is disturbed, 
but with a certain method. He 
was just moving over to have 
a look out at the other side 
when a voice from below ad- 
dressed him : 

“Have you any jacks with 
you?” The speaker seemed to 
be an officer, from the authori- 
tative way in which he spoke. 

“No, I’ve seen no Jacks; 
but there are lots of wounded 
soldiers in the train,” was the 
innocent reply. 

“What do you mean? I 
want to know about my stores, 
not for you to make silly jokes. 
Didn’t you come up with the 
stores?” 

“No, sir,” 


responded the 
other, who, seeing how arbit- 
rary these soldiers were apt to 
be, thought he had better be 


respectful. “I haven’t any- 
thing to do with stores: I am 
only a passenger.” 

The officer passed on hur- 
riedly, and another man in dirty 
khaki then came up, asking 
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whether there was any news 
from the front, adding that 
“The blank waiters were prob- 
ably surprised that the bridge 
had been mended so quickly.” 
“Oh, has the bridge been 
broken ?” asked Blaythwate. 
“Of course, what d’ you 
think?” said the man ; “ but it 
wasn’t what you might rightly 
call a demolishin’, anyway ; we 
only had to shore up the ends 
of the girders, but ut was a bit 
awkward cause we're short of 
jacks: thet’s the reason why 
the captain asked if you’d got 
‘em. . . . Dam foolishness I 
call it,” continued he, “ not to 
have seen that these anarchist 
jokers would be after doing 
damage. It’s good biz, though, 
they’re mostly swep up into 
camps like that one over there,” 
—indicating an assemblage of 
tents which lay in an enclosure 
of barbed wire not far from 
“They were getting 


the line. 
a bit disliked, and if just a few 
of them were lynched, it served 


them jolly well right. The 
police are shepherding them 
now to rights, but it ’ud be 
better to dump them some- 
where abroad, J think.” The 
train moved on. 

Time was getting on, and 
our passenger was becoming 
very tired and hungry: the 
journey was horribly tedious, 
so he thought it would be well 
to lie down and see if he could 
get a little sleep. After all, 
he found the tarpaulin was 
better than nothing as a couch, 
and he soon dozed off. He 
slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
Suddenly he was aroused by a 
hand shaking him, and the 
voice of the guard said— 
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“Now then, sir, you must 
get out here. Train can’t get 
any farther.” 

Dazed and blinking, James 
painfully climbed down from 
his truck. It was night. In 
front was a network of rails 
shimmering in the different 
coloured lights reflected from 
the signals which dotted the 
night, high and low. Engines 
were on all sides, pulling and 
pushing long trains of trucks, 
some empty, some full of horses. 
The spring evening was made 
hideous by the panting of the 
engines, the banging of the 
trucks, the kicking of the 
horses against the sides, the 
almost continuous shrieking of 
whistles, and the shouts of the 
shunters. It was all a common 
enough scene, but never before 
witnessed by our friend from 
so intimate a standpoint. He 
stood by his truck. In this 
sliding pandemonium it seemed 
like a friend, for alongside it 
he knew he was safe in the 
six-foot way: once he left it 
and launched himself out on 
the wilderness of rails he would 
be lost, for he could not tell 
when he was between the rails 
and when not. It would be 
like a nightmare, for if he 
saw a train approaching he 
would not know which way 
to step, and would step very 
likely from safety to certain 
death. 

A sudden rusty croak, almost 
at his feet, startled him, and 
looking down he saw a patch 
of blood-red light on his leg. 
It quite upset his nerves for a 
moment, but after all it seemed 
to be part and parcel of the 
whole terrible day. It was 
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war, war in England, and of 
course there was blood, blood 
everywhere. He looked again 
and saw the cause. It was a 
ground disc signal, which had 
been switched round. By its 
light he realised how near he 
was to the next rail, and hastily 
drew back towards his truck. 

Presently the guard and two 
other officials came down the 
line discussing the detraining 
of the wounded. 

“ Hullo, you still here?” 

“Yes,” ruefully assented 
James. “To tell the truth, I 
don’t know which way to go. 
I dare not move.” 

“Oh, I'll show you in a 
minute the way to get to the 
station, if you will follow me.” 

Blaythwate cheered up. 

““Now then, sir, just come 
along with me, keep close be- 
hind, and step where I step,” 
and off he strode, Blaythwate 
following him, with furtive 
glances up and down the lines 
as he crossed each rail. 

“Where are you bound for?” 

“I did intend to get to my 
office in the city, but I counted 
on being carried right through 
into St Paul’s Station.” 

“Why, bless you, sir, that’s 
impossible. That’s what we've 
all been wishing for, for the 
last three weeks. The waiters 
blew down Blackfriars Bridge 
the first thing. They are 
knowing ones, and knew where 
the shoe would pinch pretty 
well.” 

“But what is the special 
importance of that bridge? I 
should have thought Cannon 
Street much more important. 
Though I personally do not 
go there as a rule, there are 
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thousands more city men who 
go to Cannon Street every day 
than to St Paul’s.” 

“That's right, sir, from your 
point of view, but you see it’s 
this way. Their object was 
not to inconvenience the city 
gents, or, as we call them, 
‘Daily Breaders,’ no offence to 
you, sir, but to delay and throw 
out of gear this here concen- 
tration of troops; it’s the hard 
and bony troops that would do 
the fighting, not you juicy 
gents. Now, though very 
annoying, no doubt, to the 
business men, the smashing of 
Cannon Street Bridge would 
not have helped the enemy 
more than a headache in their 
real object. Cannon Street is 
a dead end—it don’t lead no- 
where. But Blackfriars is one 
of the main links across the 
Thames, which connect the 
railway systems of the north 
of England with them of the 
south. Oh, I believe you— 
they’re no mugs, these ‘uns. 
They knoo where they’d put us 
in a hat.” 

By this time they had 
reached the platform, Blayth- 
wate marvelling at the intel- 
ligence of the guard. 

“Well, I must be going on 
with my work now, sir; I am 
not sure what to advise you. 
I don’t think they’ll let you 
cross the river without a special 
permit. They’re mighty parti- 
cular now, but I’m not certain. 
I think your best way would 
be to walk to London Bridge 
and try that way first,—it’s 
quite close.” 

“Oh, I shall drive, I think,” 
said Blaythwate airily. 

“Exouse me. Not for love 
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nor money. You won’t see 
many horses or motors about 
now, they’re all commandeered 
for the army, leastways those 
that are workable. You’d best 
go straight down there, then 
first to the right under the 
railway, and bear to the left, 
and you have London Bridge 
staring you in the face. *K’you, 
sir, much obliged. I wish you 
luck.” 

His guide was right ; outside 
in the street there were no cabs, 
no motor-buses, no _ horses, 
and most shops were shut. 
The town looked extremely 
desolate. James betook him- 
self in the direction advised, 
and soon found London Bridge. 

There were large gates across 
the roadway, and a red lamp, 
as at a level crossing. As he 
approached them, a man in 
blue, with a rifle and bandolier, 
stepped out from the shadow 
into the light. It was an 
armed police sentry. 

“Pass, please.” 

“T have no pass. 
Tiresinizat™ 

“Can’t help who you are. 
You can’t cross this bridge 
without a permit.” 

“But I want to get to my 
office in the City, or at least 
to a hotel in the West End,” 
almost whimpered Blayth- 
wate. 

“Carn’t ’elp it, sir. You 
will have to stay this side to- 
night. You can get a Pass, if 
you're all right, from a Provvo- 
Marshal at one of the South 
London Police Stations in the 
morning ;” then, as James still 
hesitated, “Pass along, please, 
pass along,—no loitering al- 
lowed near the bridges.” 


I am Mr 
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There was nothing for it. 
Blaythwate felt like one of 
those wretched outcasts he had 
often pitied on the Embank- 
ment. He turned away and 
dejectedly started to walk 
westward. He would try all 
the bridges on his way. He 
did not know this part of 
London, but he had an idea 
of his bearings from the river. 

He bought some food at an 
eating-house, and pushed on. 
It was a network of gloomy 
slums and streets, dark and 
shadowy, crooked and con- 
fusing. Eventually he arrived 
at Blackfriars Road Bridge. 

Here he found another armed 
police guard. The sentry, by 
strange good fortune, was a 
constable of the City force who 
had often been on duty near 
Blaythwate’s office, and knew 
him. Though he recognised 
him, and was most considerate 
and polite, he would not allow 
James to cross. He chatted 
for a few minutes, however, 
with the disconsolate wanderer, 
and explained several points 
to him,—how all the police- 
men who were reservists had 
been armed, and a jolly good 
thing too; how there had been 
anti-foreign riots and some 
lynching before the aliens had 
been concentrated in camps. 
James remembered the camp 
of the aliens by the railway, 
which had puzzled him not a 
little. 

Alongside was the damaged 
railway bridge being repaired, 
a blaze of light and crowded 
with men and engines of every 
sort, from locomotives to 
gigantic steam-cranes. 

In the gap, a confused mass 
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of piles; but the underside of 
the bridge, as indeed of all the 
others, was lit up more brilli- 
antly than the top, and busy 
little steam-launches full of 
armed men skimmed hither 
and thither, patrolling the 
waterway. Tired as he was, 
James was fascinated by the 
scene, and dreamily watched 
the scintillations of light re- 
flected on the shiny black ooze, 
uncovered by the ebbing tide. 
He gradually forgot himself 
and his troubles,—his mind 
turned to weightier matters. 
How about the front? A 
vague dread seized him; what 
if we should not win? What 
if we could not force back the 
invader? The feeling was 
like what he had experienced, 
with all of us, in the Black 
Week of December 1899. He 
must inquire for news. He 
really had heard no war news 
since his talk with Waters— 
hours ago. 

Perhaps the tide of invasion 
had rolled forward. Perhaps 
the advanced guard of the 
Hunnish horde had reached 
Musfield Hill, and patrols of 
Bashi-bazouks, Zouaves, Cos- 
sacks, or Uhlans (he wasn’t 
very clear about these foreign 
names) were scouting round 
Irrawaddy Villa. It was pos- 
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sible even that some bearded 
Visigoth had invaded the 
sanctity of his little home, 
and was entering without 
using the door-mat! But here 
he smiled. There would be 
Connie to be dealt with — un- 
less she had been detained all 
day in the “ Hotel Seesil.” 

There was none of the usual 
roar of the City. It seemed 
comparatively dead. Ten 
o'clock began to boom out 
clearly across the river from 
Big Ben. 

At that moment there was 
a detonation which seemed to 
split the very earth ; the whole 
of the southern sky, from the 
tops of the houses, which stood 
out an inky mass, to the zenith, 
burst into one dazzling sheet 
of flame. Blaythwate, with 
every other soul near him, 
was hurled down by the con- 
cussion. When he collected 
himself and could sit up, 
he found his friend police- 
constable Thompson on all 
fours close by. All the lights 
had gone out. 

“Yes,” muttered the police- 
man in an aggrieved tone, 
“there goes the gasometers. 
I knew they’d do it. I said 
so.” 

Blaythwate sat on in the 
darkness. 
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VITERBO. 


THE CITY OF POPES AND CONCLAVES, 


ONLY recently connected by 
rail with the rest of the world, 
and that by a studiously in- 
convenient line, Viterbo has 
been left outside of the regula- 
tion tourist track. This is a 
matter of regret (for the sake 
of the tourist), for in few 
places in Italy are the evidences 
of medievalism more intact, or 
can more interesting historic 
memories be found. This city, 
that stands at an altitude of 
over three hundred feet above 
the South Etruscan plain, and 
which is still bounded by the 
remains of what was once the 
dense Cimmerian forest, is the 
only Etruscan stronghold that 
continued to be important after 
the fall of Rome. Its history 
is, in miniature, the history of 
all Italy, a history of inter- 
necine warfare, of conquest by 
barbarians, of oppressions by 
Pope and Emperors in turn, of 
liberty and tyranny, of fanati- 
cism and culture. If we may 
trust the local chroniclers, it 
was even the first city in Italy 
to become an _ independent 
commune. This was in the 
eleventh century, just when 
these species of miniature 
republics first rose into being. 
In 1100 the famous Countess 
Matilda of Tuscany, then Over- 
lord of the town, included it in 
her celebrated grant to the 
papal see, which came to be 
called the Patrimony of St 
Peter. In this wise Viterbo 
became by right a papal city. 


No wonder, therefore, that in 
the twelfth century, when the 
Popes and the Romans entered 
upon their long wars of con- 
flicting interests, Eugenius 
III. should have migrated to 
Viterbo, and thus prove the 
first pontiff to seek an asylum 
amid its walls, and to install 
there his pontifical Court. By 
so doing he laid the seeds of that 
jealousy between Viterbo and 
Rome which lasted for many 
centuries, and might be said 
to have survived to this hour, 
so reluctant were the Viterbese 
to be connected by rail with 
Rome, and so inconvenient and 
slow and miserable in all res- 
pects is the service that links 
them with the outer world. 

I had long desired to see this 
city, famed for its beautiful 
fountains and beautiful women. 
I was scarcely prepared for so 
much beauty, and certainly 
not prepared to find it had pre- 
served such a pronounced 
medieval character. To begin 
with, it still owns, almost in- 
tact, its Longobard walls and 
towers, that surround it for 
the space of five kilometres, 
broken only, as of old, at stated 
intervals by six gates, of which 
four were renovated in the 
sixteenth century, while two 
still exhibit all the majestic 
solemnity of twelfth and 
thirteenth century architect- 
ure. It is by the so-called 
Porta Romana that the city 
is commonly entered, so named 
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because it abuts on the classic 
Via Cassia that connected 
Florence with Rome. It was 
inaugurated solemnly in 1653, 
on one of Innocent X.’s visits 
to Viterbo,—a place he was 
partial to, as it was close to 
his favourite summer villa, and 
his equally favourite sister-in- 
law, the dissolute Olimpia 
Maidalchini Pamfili. Innocenz- 
iana was the official name be- 
stowed on the gate, but the 
people would none of that, 
and though the door is covered 
with adulatory inscriptions to 
this Pope, Porta Romana it 
was named by the people and 
Porta Romana it remains. 
What strikes the stranger on 
first beholding it are the marks 
of cannon-balls upon its stately 
surface. These are records of 
the French Republican assault 
in 1799. And next the tall 
statue of a female rose-crowned 
saint, whose slight figure rises 
into the air above the topmost 
pinnacle. This is the image of 
Viterbo’s great glory, her own 
particular patron, who figures 
in the Roman Calendar as St 
Rosa of Viterbo, and must not 
be confounded with St Rosa 
of Lima, whose feast falls 
about the same date. 

In St Rosa, in her deeds, in 
her festival—that is honoured 
and kept in quaint fashion to 
this hour,—the medieval story 
of the city itself is in a meas- 
ure adumbrated. This young 
saint, who died at the early 
age of seventeen, was born in 
1235, when the Emperors of 
the Holy Roman Empire had 
temporarily wrested Viterbo 
from the papal possession, and 
furthermore, when the Emperor 
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then in power was no other 
than that most modern and 
most enigmatic figure, Frederick 
II. of, Suabia,—an Italian by 
birth, an Oriental at heart, an 
eclectic and an esthete, no 
barbarousrough-handed Teuton, 
Under his sway every heresy 
and opinion had freedom to 
make itself heard, and it so 
chanced that in Viterbo, a city 
always interested in religion 
and attracted to mystic specu- 
lation, the schism of the 
Patarines exerted widespread 
influence. In vain had Pope 
Gregory IX. launched his 
anathemas against the place, 
His voice, his threats, were 
disregarded. Yet, where he 
failed, a tender child was de- 
stined to succeed. This mere 
baby, who from her birth 
almost had evinced a predilec- 
tion for a religious life, began 
at the age of ten to preach in 
the houses and streets of 
Viterbo, exhorting her fellow- 
citizens to lead austerer lives, 
to shut their ears to heretical 
preachings, to refrain from 
bloodshed and deeds of violence. 
She incited them further to 
shake off the yoke of that 
arch-demon, the heretic Fred- 
erick, and to restore their 
allegiance to their legitimate 
ruler, the Pope of Rome. And 
her words fell on fruitful 
ground. The city grew more 
peaceful, deeds of violence de- 
creased, the moral standard 
was raised, and the Imperialists 
were openly fiouted. Indeed, 
the latter attained such pro- 
portions that finally the politi- 
cal authorities saw themselves 
constrained to interfere. But 
since they shrank from the 
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appearance of persecuting a 
tiny girl, and also feared the 
people, who adored their “little 
saint,” as they already called 
her, Frederick’s viceroy hit on 
the expedient of banishing her 
and her family from the city in 
the depth of winter when the 
snow lay thick on the ground. 
The Cimmerian forest was in 
those times a spot to fear, for 
wild beasts and yet wilder men 
infested it. Nevertheless Rosa 
and her parents passed through 
all these dangers with safety, 
finding a temporary refuge in 
a small neighbouring town 
where Rosa continued her 
ministry, inciting the popula- 
tion against Frederick, and en- 
couraging them to lead holier 
lives and to close their ears to 
the heresies that had also pene- 
trated into this district. When 
she had successfully stirred 
them up, she deemed it time 
she should carry her propa- 
ganda elsewhere. But ere part- 
ing from them, on the morning 
of December 5, 1250, she thus 
addressed them :— 

“Be of good cheer, rejoice 
much, for in a little while a 
great victory will be yours. 
For know that the mighty one 
who oppresses you and per- 
secutes us is now near to his 
end, and the Church of Jesus 
is about to return to its 
supreme pastor.” 

Nor had the world long to 
wait for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. Frederick, betrayed 
by his friend Piero della Vigne, 
pierced to the heart by the im- 
prisonment in Bologna of his 
favourite son Enzio, distracted 
by the knowledge that in 
Germany a pretender was en- 


deavouring to usurp. the 
Empire, after roaming the 
length and breadth of Italy 
distractedly (though ever avoid- 
ing Florence, where, according 
to an old oracle, he feared to 
die), died rather suddenly in 
Fiorentino, near lLucera, in 
Apulia, December 13, 1250, 
thus fulfilling both Rosa’s pre- 
diction and that of the earlier 
soothsayer. 

Four months after this death 
Innocent IV. reacquired the 
papal patrimony, and _ the 
Guelph party were once more 
in power. It was then that 
the people of Viterbo razed to 
the ground the sumptuous 
palace Frederick was building 
for himself,—and what splen- 
did palaces he could build all 
the world knows who has been 
to Apulia and seen Lucera or 
Castel del Monte. And such 
was the popular hatred of the 
Ghibelline, that it was decreed 
that the town walls be enlarged 
to cut right through the area, 
in order that none should ever 
again dwell upon the ground 
that this impious man had 
desired to occupy. To this 
hour can be seen vaults, arches, 
subterranean passages, half in 
and half out of the city walls, 
that mark all that is left of 
this great monarch’s palace. 

When Rosa heard of Fred- 
erick’s death she at once re- 
turned to her native city, with 
the intention of spending her 
remaining years in seclusion 
and meditation. It is curious 
to learn that she applied in 
vain to the nuns of her parish 
church to be allowed to enter 
their order. Whether from 
jealousy or other reasons un- 
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explained, her request was re- 
peatedly refused. She then 
founded a little informal Order 
of her own; but before retir- 
ing from the world she sent a 
message to the nuns who had 
refused her company, telling 
them that though they spurned 
her from them living, they 
would be constrained to have 
her among them dead; and 
furthermore, that she would 
prove a source of gain and 
honour to their community. 
Soon after, worn out with 
self-imposed privations and 
fatigues, Rosa herself died, 
surviving her arch-enemy but 
eighteen months. 

Once more her prophecy was 
to be verified. The body of 
Rosa, whom Viterbo had al- 
ready acclaimed as a saint, 
though the Church had not 
yet canonised her, was laid to 
rest in her parish church. 


Five years after, Alexander 


IV. established his papal Court 


at Viterbo. Soon after there 
appeared to him in his sleep a 
vision of the sainted damsel. 
She spoke to him, and enjoined 
him to disinter her body and 
remove it to the convent of St 
Damian, where she had so de- 
sired to find herself when alive. 
The Pope, who regarded this 
vision as a dream, took no 
heed of the saintly injunction. 
Three nights after it was re- 
peated. The Pope, however, 
still deemed that it was a mere 
hallucination. Yet a _ third 
time was the vision repeated, 
and this time the saint was 
more emphatic and energetic 
in her commands. And since 
it appeared that his Holiness 
required a sign, she bade him 
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set forth for her tomb, telling 
him he would find it strewn 
with red roses, and roses would 
also be seen within. The next 
morning the Pope, accompanied 
by all the cardinals at Viterbo 
and a large body of clergy, 
set out for the church where 
Rosa lay buried. And the 
story has it that the grave 
was found as the vision had 
foretold; and when the grave 
was opened, the body of the 
young girl was seen to be un- 
corrupted. Whereupon the 
Pope caused it to be put into 
a richly carved urn, and four 
cardinals, followed by the 
pontiff in person, bore it on 
their shoulders to St Damian, 
Thus the nuns who had rejected 
Rosa living were indeed obliged 
and glad to accept her dead. 
From that day forth the name 
of the church was changed to 
that of St Rosa, her canon- 
isation was effected, and the 
Pope decreed that the record 
of his vision should be cele- 
brated in Viterbo in perpetu- 
ity. And since he beheld the 
saint for the third and last 
time on the night between 
September 3 and 4, this eve 
was chosen for the celebra- 
tion. 

To this day is the feast 
kept, and this with increasing 
rather than decreasing enthus- 
iasm. At what in Italy is 
called the first hour of night,— 
that is, after Ave Maria,—on 
the evening of September 3, 
all Viterbo is astir, and not 
only all Viterbo, but hundreds 
who have come from far and 
near to be present at the féte. 
For some days a huge wooden 
shed has overtopped the high 
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Porta Romana, sheltering the 
tower-like erection that on this 
eve is borne the whole length 
of the city, enclosing the effigy 
of the girlish saint. On the 
appearance of the first star in 
the evening sky, sixty-four stal- 
wart men, especially chosen for 
the purpose, and who regard 
this selection as a high honour, 
assemble before the shed and 
lift the huge erection upon 
their shoulders to the shout 
of “Evviva St Rosa.” This 
tower-like structure, brilliantly 
lighted with hundreds of small 
oil lamps, changes its form 
every four years, increasing in 
height, elegance, and splendour. 
The latest model is a graceful 
species of Gothic tabernacle, 
not unlike some of the frames 
of Trecento pictures, and en- 
closes on each of its four sides 
pictured scenes from the life 
of the saint, while the whole 
is surmounted by a canopy 
that shelters her effigy. The 
bearers, all dressed in pure 
white with bright red sashes, 
literally run with the heavy 
mass (the present tower weighs 
over four tons and is fifty-two 
feet high) through the narrow 
cobblestone - paved streets of 
Viterbo, never allowing the 
structure to sway or totter for 
one instant; so that, except 
one looks beneath, it would 
seem as if this brightly lighted 
tower moved of its own accord. 
Only at stated intervals, in a 
few open spaces, does it halt, 
and here the bearers cause 


it to gyrate upon itself—a 
strangely peculiar and pictur- 


esque sight. And thus, with 

these brief interruptions, does 

the lighted tower traverse the 
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tortuous medieval streets of 
Viterbo, overtopping the tallest 
houses, until at last, with a 
yet quicker run, it is carried 
up the rough steep incline that 
leads to St Rosa’s Church, 
where it is deposited for the 
night. 

The spectacle is really unique, 
fairylike. And a curious point 
is this, that though the whole 
show is in honour of a Church 
hero, the Church has no part 
in the pageant. It is to the 
strains of a military brass band 
that the saint’s tower is borne 
through the city. Nor do the 
clergy assist at its departure or 
arrival. A full pontifical Mass 
in the Church of St Rosa on 
the following day is the only 
function assigned to the clergy. 
This secular character of a 
saintly feast is in itself a 
strange feature, and one of 
those anomalies that it would 
be hard to find outside of Italy. 
St Rosa’s story is a curious one 
in any case, and has some an- 
alogies to that of Joan of Are, 
for, like the Maid of Orleans, 
she combined religious and 
political enthusiasm. 

But the interest of Viterbo 
does not end with St Rosa, or 
even with the, to us — 
more attractive and s 
thetic figure of Frederick IL 
For to the English it has two 
special claims to interest. In 
the first place, it was at Viterbo, 
on the piazza in front of its 
cathedral,—a piazza that still 
keeps all its medieval features, 
and that transports us back 
into the very heart of the 
darkest years of the Middle 
Ages,—that occurred a notable 
scene. Nicholas — espeare, 

I 
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Adrian IV., the only English- 
man who ever wore St Peter’s 
tiara, here compelled the proud 
Emperor, Frederick Barbar- 
ossa, to humble himself in the 
presence of his whole Court, 
obliging him to hold his stirrup 
while he descended from his 
mule. It needed all the 
suasion of his courtiers to in- 
duce Frederick to accede to 
this truly haughty papal 
demand, and only when the 
precedent of Lothaire was cited 
to him did he consent. But 
even so, the Barbarossa deeply 
resented the injury to his pride, 
and never ceased to proclaim 
that he paid this homage not 
to the Pope, but to St Peter, 
of whom he was the recognised 
representative. 

The second incident connected 
with England occurred in the 
cathedral itself, an edifice that 
was once a temple of Hercules, 
Of this origin it retains only a 
magnificent colonnade, crowned 
with richly carved capitals, of 
which every one is different. 
It was at the high altar that 
Prince Henry of England, son 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
brother of Henry IIL, was 
murdered. It appears that a 
number of princes and nobles 
had collected at Viterbo in 
1271 on their return from one 
of the Crusades, the College of 
Cardinals being at that moment 
assembled in the city in order 
to bring a long interregnum to 
a close, and to elect a successor 
to the chair of St Peter. Among 
these nobles was Guy de Mont- 
fort, son of Simon de Montfort, 
who was killed in 1265 at the 
battle of Evesham. On this 
occasion the earl’s body was 
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dragged in the dust by the 
Royalists and subjected to 
other indignities, wherefore his 
son Guy, who was present, 
vowed vengeance against the 
king and all his family for this 
outrage. For long no oppor- 
tunity to fulfil the vow occurred 
until chance brought the two 
men together at Viterbo. On 
the morning of March 4 Prince 
Henry had gone alone to the 
cathedral to hear Mass. At 
the moment when the priest 
was elevating the Host and all 
were bowed in deep reverence, 
Guy de Montfort rushed into 
the sacred edifice, followed by 
a troop of underlings, brand- 
ishing his naked sword and 
falling upon the prince, 
Henry, when he perceived his 
danger, on his part started up 
the altar steps, clutching at 
the sacred table and _ the 
officiating priest, thinking thus 
to secure sanctuary. But Guy 
was not to be withstood. He 
not only pierced Henry through 
with his sword, but also killed 
the two acolytes who had . 
placed themselves before the 
prince to shield him with 
their bodies. Henry expired 
instantly, while Guy and his 
followers simply turned and 
walked away quite quietly and 
unmolested out of the church, 
saying as he left it, “At last my 
father is avenged.” “How?” 
replied his friend; “was not 
your father’s body dragged in 
the dust?” When Guy heard 
these words he returned in hot 
anger to the altar, and, seizing 
the prince’s body by the hair, 
dragged it outside into the 
public square and left it lying 
in the mud and dust. Then he 
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calmly turned, mounted his 
horse, and fied from the 
precincts of the city. Not a 
soul attempted to follow. 
Charles of Anjou was afraid 
to punish him, and the excom- 
munications of the cardinals, 
the indignation of the Viter- 
bese, did him littleharm. Only 
two years after did Edward I. 
of England succeed in inducing 
Pope Gregory X. to deprive 
Guy de Montfort of all his fiefs 
and honours. Meanwhile the 
heart of Henry was put into a 
cup of gold and placed on a 
pillar on London Bridge as a 
memorial of the outrage. 
Dante mentions this incident 
in the ‘Inferno,’ placing the 
murderer in that seventh circle, 
guarded by the Minotaur and 
the Centaurs, which is sur- 
rounded by a river of boiling 
blood in which those whose 


sins have been tyranny or 
cruelty towards mankind are 
punished. 


“ A little farther on the Centaur stopped 
Above a folk, who far down as the 
throat 
Seemed from the boiling stream to 
issue forth. 
A shade he showed us on one side 
alone, 
: ‘He cleft asunder in God’s 


The heart that still upon the Thames 
is honoured.’ ” 


A rude fresco and an epitaph 
commemorating the deed were 
long to be seen on the church’s 
front. The wording of this 
inscription is reproduced in 
the ‘Chronicles of Matthew of 
Westminster.’ 

It was within this cathedral, 
too, that Innocent III, that 
political genius, in 1207 as- 
sembled a Church Council, 
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which, with great pomp and 
ceremonial, laid the basis of the 
political constitution of the 
Papal State,—a constitution 
unchanged in its essentials. 
What with its memories and 
with what it still retains of its 
ancient splendours, that Cath- 
edral Piazza is really unique. 
It lies isolated a little from the 
rest of the city by a bridge of 
Etruscan origin, which must 
even then have connected the 
Arx with the main portion of 
the city. First to strike the 
eye is a fantastic open loggia 
of rich Gothic tracery work, 
supported by a wide flat arch 
that affords glimpses of the 
green Etruscan plain and the 
voleanic group of mountains 
that skirt it. Adjoining stands 
a stern massive thirteenth cen- 
tury palace, its flat nude walls 
broken by but a few mullioned 
windows, and also built, owing 
to the irregularities of the 
ground, on the top of strong 
wide arches, supported by 
massive buttresses, as can be 
noted if the building is ap- 
proached from the back. In 
front it is reached by a wide 
monumental stairway. Im- 
mediately opposite, and close 
to the elegant Campanile with 
its striped black and white 
brickwork and its Gothic lancet 
windows, stands a small house. 
This is of rare interest, for here 
we are face to face with an 
authentic domestic dwelling of 
the thirteenth century not yet 
touched by the restorer’s hand. 
It practically consists of one 
storey only, raised high above 
the ground on a double span 
of arches, now, and perhaps 
even then, filled in with brick- 
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work to allow of the use of the 
space for stables. Were it not 
for the Baroque fagade of the 
cathedral, there would not be a 
discordant note in this piazza, 
which is practically all of one 
epoch. 

What excites our imagina- 
tion, however, besides its 
beauty, are its memories, 
which rush in upon us as 
we ascend the stairway and 
enter the great hall. In this 
vast chamber, once a portion 
of the papal palace, were held 
many conclaves. Here, too, 
the method of holding such 
conclaves and of electing popes 
was first formulated. It hap- 
pened in this wise. It was the 
year 1270. The papal palace 
containing this vast structure 
had been completed four years, 
having been built for the popes 
by the Captain of the People 
in order that the popes might 
find a worthy and safe lodg- 
ment during the many occa- 
sions when they were driven 
from Rome owing to internal 
discords. For over thirty- 
three months had the cardinals 
met daily in the cathedral to 
elect a successor to Clement 
IV., but such were the dis- 
sensions among them that each 
day’s sitting seemed to render 
a decision more distant and 
unlikely. At last the people 
of Viterbo, instigated by St 
Bonaventura, and urged also 
by all Christendom, resolved 
to put an end to these un- 
dignified contentions. Hence 
one day they proceeded to the 
residences of each of these 
factious prelates, and, taking 
them prisoner, conducted them 
severally to the great hall. 


This done, they drew the bolts 
and bars of every exit, cut off 
the inmates from all means of 
communicating with the out- 
side world, and informed them 
in no measured terms that 
they would not be released 
from durance vile until they 
had elected a pope. And since 
after some days no election had 
been made, the Viterbese re- 
duced the quantity and quality 
of the food rations, and men- 
aced yet severer measures if 
results were not speedily ar- 
rived at. Nevertheless again 
the days passed and no election 
was made. Then the Captain 
of the People ordered that the 
roof be removed from the 
council-room in the hope that 
the sun and the rain, the cold 
and the heat, might force the 
cardinals into a decision. This 
measure roused a very tempest 
among the prisoners: some of 
the prelates grew indisposed 
in consequence, and one, the 
Cardinal of Ostia, became so 
gravely ill that it was needful 
for the Viterbese to yield and 
to consent to his liberation. 
The document is still preserved 
in the Civic Library, signed by 
seventeen cardinals and sealed 
with seventeen seals, in which 
these princes of the Church, 
assembled in the uncovered 
hall, humbly implore the Cap- 
tain of the People and the 
Podesta to allow them to put 
out this dying brother, appeal- 
ing to the divine mercy, and 
declaring on oath that this 
prelate, if released, was willing 
to give his beneplacito to any 
pontifical election that might 
be made in his absence. It is 
dated “from the roofiess Epis- 
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copal Palace, June 8, 1270.” 
At last, seeing the Viterbese 
would not yield an inch de- 
spite anathemas and threats of 
extra- mundane punishments, 
the cardinals finally agreed, 
and chose Tebaldo Visconti to 
the Papal Chair, which he 
ascended under the name of 
Gregory X. This Pontiff, thus 
chosen, then decided that all 
future conclaves should be 
held in this wise—i.e., that the 
cardinals should be sequestered 
from all contact with the outer 
world, as is still done, and that 
their rations should be reduced 
in quantity and quality the 
longer a decision was delayed. 

Thus at Viterbo was origin- 
ated the manner of electing 
popes much as it still obtains. 
And various other conclaves 
met in this spot, all more or 
less stormy. Once again the 
roof had to be removed to force 
the cardinals to elect, and on 
one occasion Charles of Anjou 
incited an insurrection against 
the dilatory prelates, and in 
person broke into the assembly, 
followed by an armed band, in 
order to remove from among 
the priestly electors two dig- 
nitaries whom, for his own 
personal ends, he wished absent 
from the council, as he knew 
they would vote against his 
desires. On the pavement of 
this vast bare hall can still be 
seen the holes for the tent-poles 
that upheld the awnings that 
separated the habitations of 
the various cardinals. 

Looking out of the rear 
windows of this hall, that 
commands a wide view over 
Viterbo and its neighbourhood, 
we note in the Episcopal gar- 
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dens the signs of a ruined 
room. This fragment has also 
its memories and its tale. For 
it is all that remains of the 
room Pope John XXI. built 
for himself,—that “Peter of 
Spain,” as Dante calls him, 
placing him among the great 
doctors of the Church. This 
Spaniard, or more properly 
Portuguese, reigned but eight 
months. His death was due 
to this very chamber of his 
erection, for the ceiling fell in 
upon him and killed him. Does 
this not rather look as if even 
in those days, whose high art- 
istic morality some of our zs- 
thetes laud so extravagantly at 
the expense of our own century, 
the jerry-builder was not quite 
unknown? This pope has been 
as unfortunate in death as he 
was in life. His contempo- 
raries laid him to rest in an 
urn of porphyry, and here, in 
the Cathedral of Viterbo, he 
slept for six centuries, a quaint 
Latin epitaph recording his 
virtues and his vicissitudes. 
Then in 1886 the Duke of 
Saldanha, Portuguese Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See, passing 
through Viterbo, bethought 
him of his great compatriot, 
and desiring to do him honour 
conceived the unfortunate idea 
to upraise to him a new mau- 
soleum, of which the intention 
was no doubt good but the 
result less happy. Hence the 
old tomb has been relegated 
to a spot below a back stair- 
case. 

To return to the jerry-builder. 
It was during the reign of the 
next John, John XXII, that 
the elegant loggia, erected out- 
side the papal palace in order 
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that the people assembled in 
the piazza below could see their 
spiritual father and receive his 
blessing, after having been 
raised but fifty years, threat- 
ened ruin. Although the Pope 
commanded from Avignon that 
this “neglected loggia,” as he 
calls it in his writing, be 
restored, nevertheless one half 
fell in entirely, while the other, 
that facing the piazza, was 
maintained in existence by the 
clumsy device of filling in the 
light, graceful Gothic arches 
with brickwork. In this con- 
dition the loggia has come 
down to us, and it was only 
in 1904 that, thanks to the 
local Inspector of Fine Arts, 
it has been restored to its 
pristine condition—yet another 
proof, were another needed, 
that the modern Italians do 
not neglect their art treasures, 
as the superficially informed 
tourist too hastily avers. This 
architectural gem shows traces 
that in its prime the stone was 
coloured in gold, red, and azure 
in the cornices, much after the 
manner in which the Greek 
temples are now supposed to 
have been picked out with 
pigments. A series of grace- 
ful intertwined arches of trel- 
lised tracery, rendered yet more 
airy by their surmounting open- 
worked rosettes, rest upon a 
number of slender double col- 
umns. On the surmounting 
architrave is sculptured a very 
epopee of armorial bearings. 
The Church is here represented 
by the double infule and the 
crossed keys, which was their 
coat of arms; the Empire by 
the eagle with outspread wings; 
the crests of various citizens 
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who had helped to rear this 
artistic jewel, and last, but not 
least often, the city’s coat of 
arms—the lion gardant, hold- 
ing the three-cleft lance. In 
course of time, for assistance 
given to the papal cause dur- 
ing the pontifical residence in 
Avignon, for the lance was 
substituted a palm-tree, 

This lion with the palm meets 
us at every turn in Viterbo, 
but nowhere does he present 
@ quainter aspect than in the 
principal square in front of 
the town hall, known as the 
Piazza del Plebiscito. Here 
rise two tall granite columns. 
On the one sits proudly a rude 
stone lion, the Guelph emblem, 
holding his lance. On the 
other is the same lion grasping 
in his jaggy paws the papal 
palm-tree. Quaintly, too, does 
he present himself if we pass 
through the open doorway 
beneath the town hall and 
enter its courtyard, though 
what strikes us first perhaps 
in this pretty little orange- 
tree - filled area, besides its 
extensive view, are a number 
of life-sized figures lying upon 
sarcophagi in that curious half- 
sitting posture that is peculiar 
to Etruscan tombs. There is 
something startling and almost 
uncanny in this unexpected 
sight, and it is a relief to turn 
from them to the splashing 
fountain and to note that it 
is surmounted by Viterbo lions, 
though standing on their hind 
legs this time, holding up 
between them the symbolic 
palm - tree, from whose leaves 
gushes forth the water. 

The tower of the town hall, 
one of the finest, tallest, and 
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most impressive in Viterbo, is 
noteworthy as enshrining the 
first public clock that ever 
struck the time of day, older 
by some twelve years than 
that usually reputed the first 
on the face of the Church of 
Araceli in Rome. In the 
town hall are now preserved 
the local antiquities, ill-dis- 
posed and ill-lighted, and 
awaiting a more intelligent 
disposition and a better en- 
vironment. This they may 
soon find in the old hall of 
the conclaves. Some of the 
pictures are of interest, such 
as the portrait of Raniero 
Capocci, the bitter foe of 
Frederick II., the first cardinal 
to wear armour in battle. 
Also two church pictures by 
Sebastiano del Piombo. The 
one of the Deposition from the 
Cross, as we learn from Vasari, 
was painted after a design of 
Michael Angelo’s. The other, 
the Flagellation, is referred to 
in one of Michael Angelo’s 
letters to the same master. 
The painter complains that 
though his work has been 
finished over two months he 
cannot get his payment for the 
same, as the man who had 
commissioned it is haggling 
about the price. Will Michael 
Angelo judge between them? 
To this end he will send the 
work to Florence at his own 
expense. Here, too, can be seen 
some of the paintings by 
Lorenzo da Viterbo, a master 
hitherto known by his nick- 
name of Pastura, and too often 
deprived by the omniscient art- 
expert of some of his finest 
work. The very finest indeed 
is also harboured by Viterbo, 
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though to see it we must quit 
the city walls and wend our 
dusty way to the huge, utterly 
dilapidated church of St Maria 
della Verité. Here, in a side 
chapel, are the remains of 
frescoes illustrating the life 
of the Virgin. Best preserved 
is that of her marriage. Of 
this work Corrado Ricci, that 
fine connoisseur, who really 
knows his native art but does 
not blare his own trumpet like 
so many of the foreign art ex- 
perts, says—_ 

“Who in Italy until a few 
years ago knew that there had 
lived a Lorenzo da Viterbo, 
who had left behind him at his 
death, when only twenty-five, 
a painting so admirable that 
it merits a first place in the 
history of Italian Art? That 
art before the fourteenth cen- 
tury can offer fewer finer 
examples.” 

And, indeed, it is a work 
throbbing with life, vitality, 
and individuality in face, figure, 
and gesture. The heads are 
all portraits of the notable 
citizens of the time, including 
that of Lorenzo himself, show- 
ing a youthful face that bears 
marks of physical suffering. 
As a study of costume, too, the 
fresco is highly curious. Since 
its reinstatement to fame, it 
has been often copied, and 
one of the happiest of these 
copies, due to a local hand, has 
been acquired by the British 
Museum. 

The Civic Library, that is 
also housed in the town hall, 
and now includes the MSS. 
and archives from suppressed 
convents, should prove of 
immense value to historical 
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students. Among its treasures 
ranks an illuminated thirteenth- 
century Bible, annotated by St 
Thomas Aquinas. Long held 
a treasure are two copies of 
an edict, one in Latin and one 
in Longobard characters, said 
to have been issued by Desider- 
ius, King of the Lombards, 
dealing with the origin of the 
name Viterbo, which according 
to this document was bestowed 
by this ruler. It now appears 
that these two documents, that 
led to most embittered archzo- 
logical disputes, are elabor- 
ate fifteenth-century forgeries, 
proving that the art of turning 
out false antiques is not a dis- 
covery of our commercial age. 
They manufactured myths, 
too, and funeral inscriptions. 
Outside a church in the main 
square stands, supported on 
brackets and surmounted by 
a Renaissance decoration, a 
Roman marble sarcophagus 
representing the Caledonian 
hunt. This, according to 
popular legend, is the tomb of 
the beautiful Galliana, said to 
have been the most beautiful 
woman of Italy of the Middle 
An elaborate Latin 
epitaph, dated 1138, but in- 
vented in 1549, records the 
fanciful event. The story is 
amusing: it is told that a 
Roman Baron, desperately en- 
amoured of the beauty of 
Galliana, stirred up a war be- 
tween Rome and Viterbo, hop- 
ing to carry off his fair one in 
the ensuing confusion. But 
Viterbo was besieged in vain 
for the sake of this medieval 
Helen. The Romans were de- 
feated. Before withdrawing, 
however, they besought the 
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Viterbese, as a grace, to allow 
them to behold this lovely 
damsel, if only for a brief 
moment. The Viterbese ac- 
ceded to the request, and 
agreed that she should be 
shown them from one of the 
windows still existing in the 
gate of St Antonio, now called 
the Tower of the Beautiful 
Galliana. But hardly had the 
enamoured Baron set eyes upon 
the object of his devotion than, 
taking up his cross-bow, he 
shot her with an arrow through 
the heart! In memory of her 
virtues, her charms, and this 
treachery, the citizens accorded 
her a public funeral and a 
public monument. The only 
foundation of truth that can be 
traced to the tale is that in 
the twelfth century there lived 
and died at Viterbo a noble 
matron called Galliana, so 
noted for her beauty (and 
beauty is the prerogative of 
Viterbo women) that she was 
called the sixth wonder of the 
city. 

Of course Viterbo is full 
of churches,—what medieval 
Italian city is not ?—and near- 
ly all have something of in- 
terest to show, though many 
have unfortunately been pulled 
about and debased by the 
bad taste prevalent in the 
eighteenth century—that cen- 
tury which wrought such havoc 
amid artistic treasures. One 
of the oldest is San Sisto, of 
pure Longobard origin, dating 
from the fifth century —that 
abuts on the city walls, and 
whose apse is actually built 
into them. Disused, and now 
only preserved as a national 
monument, is the Church of 
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St Francesco, full of lovely bits 
of Gothic work, though all so 
fragmentary and disconnected 
that no general impression of 
its earlier state can be obtained. 
It is noteworthy now chiefly 
as containing the tombs of 
two Popes. Here after many 
vicissitudes rests Clement IV., 
that terrible Frenchman who 
exterminated the last descend- 
ants of the Swabian emperors. 
His tomb is a fine piece of 
marble and cosmato work, due 
to the hand of that famous 
“Peter, the Roman citizen,” 
who erected the tomb “of 
speckled marble” that en- 
shrines the body of King Henry 
Ili. in Westminster Abbey. 
This Pontiff’s tomb and body 
were removed several times 
from its original site, for it 
was supposed to work miracles, 
wherefore different congrega- 
tions tried to obtain it by force 
or by fraud, in order also to 
obtain the emoluments that 
the possession of a miracle- 
working relic brought with it. 
Again and again successive 
Popes had to issue Bulls to 
prevent its renewed removal 
from some church in which it 
had found a temporary resting- 
place, and at last profane hands 
were laid upon it by the French 
revolutionaries when they in- 
vaded Viterbo in 1798. Only 
in 1885, after yet other migra- 
tions, was it definitely placed 
by the Italian Government in 
this church, and skilfully and 
tastefully restored. 

By one of fate’s little ironies, 
flanking it is the tomb of Pietro 
di Vico, the Roman Prefect, 
Clement’s fiercest foe. This 
fiery Ghibelline, who drew down 
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on his head various papal ex- 
communications, commanded 
in his will that his corpse 
should be divided into seven 
pieces, as a sign of his detesta- 
tion of the seven cardinal vices, 
to which he naively confesses 
that he was greatly prone in 
life,—an eccentric and truly 
medieval form of death -bed 
repentance. The original site 
of his tomb was, strangely 
enough, by the side of Clement, 
and by the side of Clement he 
rests once more, for the church 
in which he was originally 
laid has been desecrated into 
barracks. Apparently neither 
in life nor in death could these 
bitter foes keep apart. A yet 
finer sepulchral monument is 
that of Adrian V., a very gem 
of medieval art, a structure 
of many-coloured marbles, of 
twisted columns and _ rich 
mosaic, due to the hand that 
reared the exquisite cloister of 
St John Lateran in Rome. 

But side by side, and almost 
over and above its stock sights, 
the streets of Viterbo teem 
with interest, so wonderfully 
have they in large part pre- 
served their medieval character. 
Everywhere there are objects to 
hold and attract the eye. The 
Gothic, the Romanesque, the 
Renaissance, are all mingled to- 
gether in picturesque entirety. 
Palaces of rusticated stone, their 
doorways set in massive arches, 
houses that, obviously for the 
sake of defence, could be ap- 
proached only by steep outside 
stairs obstructed midway by 
heavy protecting portals, richly 
carved corbels, projecting para- 
pets, sculptured friezes and 
cornices, wrought-iron balconies 
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and antique cresset lamps, meet 
us at every turn. There is one 
quarter, indeed, that has been 
left quite intact. With its 
tortuous streets, many of them 
blind alleys, or ending in sub- 
terranean passages, obviously 
for defence and for evasion, 
with its tall houses whose pro- 
jecting eaves darken the streets 
below, with its arches that 
span the road at every few 
steps throwing dark shadows 
of their own on the pavement, 
with its stern gloomy towers 
that rise in confined proximity 
one above another, there is 
here preserved in this corner 
of Viterbo a genuine bit of old- 
world life. In this spot it is 
easy to reconstruct in fancy the 
lugubrious sanguinary scenes 
that must have occurred here, 
where the fratricidal strife that 
rent all Italian cities of the 
era raged in full vigour. The 
labyrinthine character of the 
whole, so full of corners, of 
excrescences, of recesses, would 
seem the construction of some 
madman, did we not remember 
that these irregularities were 
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imposed by the military archi- 
tecture of the epoch, and by 
the exigencies of the con- 
temporary methods of defence 
and attack. 

Nor are Viterbo attractions 
exhausted when we have thor- 
oughly explored the city. Its 
immediate neighbourhood, too, 
holds objects of interest and 
great artistic worth, such as 
the perfect Renaissance pil- 
grimage church of the Ma- 
donna della Quercia, built by 
Bramante, the village whence 
comes the far-famed Est Est 
Est wine, discovered by that 
Cardinal Fugger of the fifteenth 
century who drank himself to 
death in its vintage, his tomb 
showing his mitre flanked by 
two goblets. Further, there 
is the Lake of Bracciano, with 
its splendid fortress-castle, the 
Lake of Bolsena, Etruscan 
Norchi, to name but a few of 
the objects of interest. And 
last but not least, close by, 
that most complete example 
of an Italian villa, the Villa 
Lante. But all this would 
lead us too far afield. 
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ON SOME GREAT ENGLISH OAKS. 


Ii is now more than sixty 
years since any attempt seems 
to have been made to classify 
as to their size the very large 
or remarkable old oak - trees 
that are to be found in almost 
every English county. The 
five largest specimens which 
were then recorded are those 
described by Loudon in his 
monumental work, ‘ Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britannicum’ 
(vol. iii. pp. 1770-1775), pub- 
lished in 1844. These five 
ancient giants were the “ Cow- 
thorpe Oak” in Yorkshire, 
having a girth of 78 ft. 
(measured close to the ground 
at the close of the eighteenth 
century); the “ Winfarthing 
Oak” in Norfolk, girthing 684 
ft. at the base (measured in 
1744); the * Merton Oak,” also 
in Norfolk, girthing 63 ft. 
(which, being long quite hollow, 
was destroyed by a gale in 
January 1902); the ‘“ Hemp- 
stead Oak” in Essex, girthing 
53 ft.; and the “Grindstone 
Oak,” near Farnham, in Surrey, 
measuring 48 ft. near the 
ground and 33 ft. at 3 ft. up, 
but then fast waning to decay. 

All of these are far larger 
than any of the oaks produced 
in Scotland, where the two 
largest are probably the ‘“ Ca- 
pon Tree” at Ferniehirst in 
Roxburghshire, girthing 264 ft. 
at 3 ft. up, and 24} ft. at 5 ft. 
up, and an oak in the Haugh 
of Logie in Darnaway Forest, 
Morayshire, girthing 27% ft. at 
1 ft. up, and 20 ft. 5 in. at 
5 ft. up. But the big Scottish 


oaks are usually much longer 
in the bole than the large 
English oaks; and the very 
simple explanation of this is 
that all the remarkably large 
oak-trees in England have at 
one time or another been pol- 
larded, which of course made 
them comparatively short in 
the stem but big in girth, 
while some of the largest have 
long been rotten and hollow in 
the butt. 

It is difficult to collect reli- 
able information regarding old 
oak-trees remarkable either for 
their dimensions or on account 
of interesting events connected 
with them; and local natural- 
ists and antiquaries would do 
good service if they would per- 
sonally ascertain and publish 
precise details as to girth, 
height, and historical associa- 
tions. In 1891 Mr J. Smith of 
Romsey, Hants, published many 
very interesting details in a 
paper “On British Oaks” (Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural So- 
ciety’s ‘ Transactions,’ vol. xiii.); 
and there is a valuable chapter 
on “Some Celebrated Trees ” in 
Mr W. A. Dutt’s ‘ Wild Life in 
East Anglia’ (1906). It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that we have 
not records such as this latter 
for each English county. Many 
fine old oak-trees, undoubtedly 
ancient, although perhaps not 
of very large girth, are known 
far and wide locally by charac- 
teristic names such as “ Royal” 
or “Parliament,” when some 
king has sat within its shade, 
or has held a parliament near 
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it in olden days; and there are 
many “Gospel Oaks,” under 
the shade of which the clergy- 
man and parishioners used to 
stop and read the gospel for 
the day when perambulating 
the boundaries of the parish 
during Rogation-week, accord- 
ing to the old, time-honoured 
custom. 

Within the ancient royal 
forests there are many fine 
trees, but hardly so many of 
strikingly large girth as might 
have been expected— probably 
because every large tree that 
was sound enough had to be 
felled to provide navy-timber 
to the dockyard purveyors, on 
their demand. Since Loudon’s 
enumeration was made in 1844, 
the Home Park at Windsor 
has lost the old “‘ Herne’s Oak,” 
about which, as we read in “‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ”— 


“There is an old tale goes that Herne 
the Hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor 
Forest, 

Doth all the winter-time, at still mid- 
night, 

Walk round about an oak, with great 
ragg'd horns.” 


It was blown down during a 
gale in 1863, when a sapling 
was planted in its place, and 
has inherited its name. Near 
this are “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Tree” and “ Shakespeare’s 
Oak,” which are both fine 
trees. But a much larger tree 
is that known immemorially 
as “William the Conqueror’s 
Oak,” situated just within 
the park-palings near Cran- 
bourne Lodge. At 5 ft. up it 


girths 37 ft., but it has long 
been in a decadent condition, 
supported by props. 


Another 
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very large old tree is the 
“ Forest Gate Oak,” a pollard 
girthing 28} ft. 

Between New Lodge and 
Highstanding Hill are the 
three younger “Queen Oaks,” 
associated with the names of 
Anne, Charlotte, and Victoria, 
They are much younger trees 
than the above, and now girth 
only 15}, 17}, and 12 ft. re- 
spectively; but they are in 
vigorous growth, and promise 
in the distant future to be 
trees of remarkably large girth. 
The most interesting group of 
large oak-trees at Windsor is 
to be found between the 
keeper’s house and Cranbourne 
Walk. It is remarkable as 
being the first ‘“ plantation” 
made, in 1580, by the sowing 
or dibbling of acorns, whereas 
previously to that the raising 
of oak had been entirely by 
means of the ancient practice 
of encoppicement or simple 
inclosure against deer and 
cattle, self-sown seedlings and 
stool-shoots being then left to 
come up naturally. 

Notwithstanding its large 
area, the New Forest in Hants 
does not contain many very 
large oak-trees, as the sandy 
soil is not so well suited for 
their growth as the stronger 
lands in central and eastern 
England. But such large trees 
as there are have very pictur- 
esque outlines. At Boldrewood 
there are three large oaks— 
the “Western” girthing 24} 
ft., the “Northern” 204 ft., 
and the “Eastern” 16 ft. 
Larger than any of these in 
the forest, however, is the old 
and hollow “Oakley Oak” 
near Mottisfont Abbey, girth- 
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ing 314 ft. at breast-height. 
An interesting old boundary- 
tree is the now decaying “Seven 
Yards Oak,” marking the 
limit of the parishes of Whit- 
church and Hurstbourne Priors, 
which still girths 21 ft. at 
breast-height. 

In the Forest of Dean—for 
centuries furnishing some of 
the finest oak timber for the 
navy—there are also far fewer 
big trees than might have been 
expected. The largest, and 
probably the oldest, oak within 
the bounds of the royal forest 
is “Jack of the Yat,” growing 
by the roadside near the six- 
teenth milestone on the Long 
Hill, and girthing just over 18 
ft. In the purlieu or disafforest- 
ed portion of what was once 
declared forest, however, there 
stands, just outside the forest 
area, a much larger tree, 
the “Newland Oak,” an old 
pollard with a 12-ft. bole, 
which now (1906) girths 454 
ft. at the base and 434 ft. at 
5 ft. up, and which spreads 
into five large branches at the 
height of 12 ft. 

Farther to the south-west, 
in @ meadow on Llanhenosk 
Farm, near Carleon in Mon- 
mouthshire, stands the “‘ Coron- 
ation Oak,” from beneath which 
the announcement of the crown- 
ing of our kings and queens is 
locally proclaimed. It girths 
38} ft. near the base, and 274 
ft. at the smallest part of its 
short bole. And nearly ae 
large is the “Pencraig Oak” 
on Pencraig Farm, near New- 
port. 

On the west side of Richmond 
Great Park (Surrey) there are 
many fine old pollard oaks, 
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girthing from 20 to 203 ft.; 
but unfortunately they are 
now stag-headed and dead in 
the crown, thus exhibiting the 
first unmistakable signs of 
decay from sheer old age, 
which nothing (not even 
mulching) can prevent. 

In Worcestershire the heavy 
clayey-marly soil produces fine 
oaks, and there are at least 
five celebrated trees within 
taat county. The largest of 
these, both as to girth and 
spread of boughs, is the ‘“ Cow- 
ley Oak,” measuring 27 ft. in 
girth at 3 ft. up, which was 
specially mentioned in an old 
manuscript survey of Malvern 
Chase in 1633. But the 
bigger of the two “Colwall 
Oaks” in the parish of Col- 
wall, near the old hunting-seat 
of the Bishop of Hereford, and 
girthing 27 ft. at 3 ft. up, 
though nearly 60 ft. round at 
the base, is supposed to be 
the oldest tree on or near the 
Malvern Hills. 

In Kyre Park, on rising 
ground just off the Tenbury 
and Bromyard road, stands the 
“Gibbet Oak,” girthing 24 ft. 
at 5 ft. up. Its name is said 
to date from the time of the 
Wars of the Roses, when two 
horizontal branches, about 8 
or 9 feet above the ground, 
served for the hanging of 
traitors and spies. On the 
bank of the Teme, in Leigh 
parish, about a mile west of 
Bransford Bridge, stands the 
“Great Burr Oak,” girthing 
20 ft. at 3 ft. up. In a field 
near the Severn, in the south- 
ern part of Malvern Chase, 
stands the “Old Pollard Oak,” 
girthing 17 ft., and remark- 
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able for its curious horizontal 
branches. Below Great Mal- 
vern, in a hedge by the side 
of the road to Sherrard’s 
Green, stands the “ Devil’s 
Oak.” Fantastic though its 
appearance be, it owes its 
name to the fact that on a 
damp, foggy morning some 
sweeps took shelter in the 
cavity of its hollow stem, and 
on being seen to emerge, they 
were mistaken for devils. All 
of these last three trees are 
extraordinary specimens of the 
“burring” which results from 
the lopping of pollards time 
after time. 

Throughout Nottingham- 
shire there are many remark- 
able old trees, dating back to 
the time when Sherwood was 
a royal forest. As regards 
historical associations, the most 
celebrated tree is the “ Parlia- 
ment Oak” in Clipstone Park, 


standing by the side of the 
road leading from Edwinstowe 


to Mansfield. It girths 28} 
ft. at 3 ft. up, but is now in 
the last stages of senile decay. 
Tradition says that under it 
King John held an informal 
parliament in 1212, and that 
Edward I. also held another 
in 1290. At Welbeck there 
are some fine old oaks. A\l- 
most half a mile to the south 
of the abbey stands the ““Green- 
dale Oak,” girthing 30 ft. at 
5 ft. up, but it has now long 
been hollow from age. In 1724 
a@ passage was made through 
the stem, and this opening is 
now 9 ft. high, 7} ft. wide on 
one side, and 5} ft. on the other. 
Another hollow tree is the 
“Shambles Oak,” the cavity of 
which is said to have served as 
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a larder to Robin Hood, and to 
have oft resounded with the 
mirth of his merry men. In 
later days it was also said to 
have been used for a similar 
purpose by a noted sheep- 
stealer, which seems more 
probable. At the north end of 
the park, on either side of the 
drive, stand the “Two Por- 
ters,” between which there 
was once a gate. The larger, 
which lost its top during a gale 
in 1881, girths 25 ft. 8 in. at 5 
ft. up, and the smaller 23 ft. 
2 in. About half a mile 
distant from these once stood 
the “Seven Sisters,” remark- 
able from the fact of seven 
stems having shot up from one 
root-stock—most probably as 
stool-shoots from a very ancient 
coppice, or else as seedlings 
which became intergrown. But 
this curiosity was finally de- 
stroyed during a storm in 1888, 
when the last of the Sisters 
was blowndown. The “Major 
Oak,” also now long hollow, 
girths 29} ft. at 5 ft. up. It 
is nearly 70 ft. high, and its 
branches have a spread of 90 
ft. The “Simon Forester” 
oak, girthing 22 ft., is another 
of the famous old Sherwood 
oaks in that same locality. 
In Staffordshire, on Lord 
Bagot’s estate near Rugeley, 
there are several very old and 
fine trees, of which the most 
celebrated is the “ Beggar's 
Oak,” girthing 23 ft. 2 in. at 
5 ft. up, and considered one of 
the most beautiful and fully- 
foliaged of our ancient oak- 
trees. The “Squitch Oak” 
has also the same circumference 
at 5 ft. up; while the “King 
Oak,” in another part of the 
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park, girths 20 ft. at the same 
distance above ground, and has 
a clean bole of 30 ft. and a 
total height of 70 ft. The 
“White Oak” also forms a 
curiosity, from its foliage being 
variegated and mottled with 
white; but the oldest of these 
park trees is the ‘Venison 
Oak,” which ancient records 
show to have been a note- 
worthy tree over 600 years 
ago. Larger than any of these, 
however, is the “ Swilcar Lawn 
Oak,” growing in another part 
of the county, in what once 
formed part of Needwood 
Forest. 

In Shropshire, growing in a 
field on the bank of the Severn, 
about half a mile from the 
village of Cressage, stands 
the hollow but very ancient 
“Christ’s Oak,” which girthed 
30 ft. at 5 ft. up before the 
shell of the trunk began to 
decay. Tradition says that 
the early Christian missionaries 
taught their creed under its 
shelter, and that it is the 
ultimate surviving tree of the 
ancient Schobbesburgh woods, 
the hunting - grounds of the 
Saxon kings, which gave the 
name to the town of Shrews- 
bury. This aged veteran will 
probably soon disappear, as 
fell, from sheer old age, in June 
1823, the last tree of Inglewood 
Forest, in Cumberland, an aged 
oak that had been celebrated 
locally for upwards of 600 
years. 

In Derbyshire there are four 
large oaks at Caulke Abbey, 
the biggest of which girths 
31 ft. at the base and 28 ft. 
higher up; while another is 
254 ft. round, above the swell 
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of the roots. Some fine trees 
are also found in Warwickshire, 
of which the largest, that in 
the Deer Park at Stoneleigh, 
girths 363 ft.; while another, 
near the Abbey, has a circum- 
ference of 24 ft. 

In Oxfordshire, probably the 
largest tree is the “King 
Charles Oak” in Blenheim 
Park, which girths 23 ft., and 
has a bole of 23 ft. In Wilt- 
shire, the biggest is the “‘ Long- 
leat Oak,” growing on the 
Marquis of Bath’s estate, and 
girthing 25} ft. at 5 ft. up. 

Hertfordshire is rich in his- 
torical oak-trees. In Hatfield 
Park the largest is the “Lion 
Oak,” girthing 32 ft.; but a 
far more celebrated tree, though 
much smaller and already de- 
cadent, is “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Oak,” standing about half-way 
down the avenue leading to- 
wards the'town of Hertford. It 
is said that Princess Elizabeth 
was sitting under this tree on 
17th November 1558, when the 
deputation came to apprise her 
of Queen Mary’s death, and to 
offer their homage on her ac- 
cession to thethrone. Another 
fine tree likely to attain very 
large dimensions in the future 
is the “Grimston Oak,” at 
Oxhey Chapel, about two miles 
from Watford. It was planted 
by the second Lord Grimston 
in 1773, and already girths over 
17 ft., with a clean bole of 
24 ft. Much older and larger, 
however, are “The Two Pol- 
lards” in Moor Park, which 
girth 25 and 23 ft. 

In Bedfordshire, Ampthill 
Park contains many fine old 
trees, of which the largest are 
the two standing near the 
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mansion, and known as “The 
Ampthill Oaks.” They are of 
about equal girth, each measur- 
ing 35 ft. at 3 ft. up. 

Northamptonshire contains 
many fine oaks, of which the 
two most notable are the 
“Judith” or “Cowper’s Oak” 
at Yardley, and the “Queen’s 
Oak” at Grafton. The former 
girths 30 ft. at 3 ft. up, but has 
long been decaying and hollow 
in the trunk. According to 
local tradition, it was planted 
by Judith, niece of William 
the Conqueror and wife of the 
Earl of Northumberland, by 
whom the Yardley and many 
other manors in Northants were 
held. The “Queen’s Oak” is 
also a hollow tree, girthing 22 
ft. at 5 ft. up. It was beneath 
this tree, so runs the story, that 
Elizabeth, the widow of Sir 
John Grey of Groby, a Lancas- 
trian knight who fell at the 
battle of St Albans, besought 
King Edward IV. to restore 
the forfeited estates of her late 
husband — an episode which 
ultimately led to her becoming 
Edward’s queen, and the first 
Englishwoman thus elevated 
since the Saxon time. The 
“Salcey Oak,” one of the very 
old trees remaining from the 
ancient Salcey Forest, girths 
364 ft. at 3 ft. up, and is, like 
many of these venerable oaks, 
quite hollow in the bole to a 
height of 11 feet. 

In Norfolk the most cele- 
brated trees are the two “ Win- 
farthing Oaks.” The larger in 
girth stands in the orchard of 
Lodge Farm, about four miles 
from Diss, and is supposed to 
be about sixteen hundred years 
old, although this can only be 
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mere conjecture. Mr Robert 
Marsham, the Norfolk corre- 
spondent of White of Selborne, 
found its basal circumference 
to be 68 ft. 7 in. in 1744. In 
1820 it girthed 40 ft. at the 
middle of its butt, and in 1873 
it still measured the same, but 
by 1894 it had shrunk to 38} 
ft. It is now merely the pict- 
uresque ruin of a grand old 
tree. In an adjoining meadow 
there also stands the hollow, 
branchless trunk of the other 
fine old oak-tree, which Mr 
Marsham found to have a cir- 
cumference of 30 ft. in 1744, 
and which measured the same 
in 1873. This county also 
boasts a “ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Oak,” in Huntingfield Park, 
from beneath which favourite 
tree she is said to have shot 
a buck. It once girthed nearly 
33 ft. at 7 ft. up, but now it 
merely exists in a moribund 
condition, being split into three 
sections, one of which is quite 
dead. Reaching back a few 
years farther, however, as re- 
gards historical association (or 
more probably only tradition 
in this particular case), is 
“ Kett’s Oak” at Royston, 
near Downham Market, which 
is popularly connected with 
the great peasant rising of 
1549. This tree girthed 45 ft. 
near the ground in 1841. One 
of the finest trees in the county, 
however, is the “Thorpe Oak,” 
in a wood close to the garden 
of Thorpe Hall. About 70 ft. 
in height, it has a clean bole 
of 42 ft., and girths 21} ft. at 
1ft.up. In 1901 Norfolk lost 
one of its finest trees when the 
“Thwaites Oak” was felled, 
which grew in a meadow at 
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Tivetshall St Margaret. It 
girthed 21 ft., and had a bole 
19 ft. long. It was sold by 
auction for £92, 2s. in Septem- 
ber 1901, and four tons of bark 
were stripped from the stem 
and branches. 

In Suffolk the most famous 
of the trees still growing is the 
“Henham Oak,” near Henham 
Hall. In the hollow trunk of 
this old tree the royalist, Sir 
John Rous, remained hidden 
for some days, while Crom- 
well’s soldiery searched for him 
throughout the mansion and 
its surroundings. All that now 
remains of it is a broken ivy- 
grown trunk about 12 ft. high 
and 27 ft. in girth. In 1878 
most of its top fell, and the 
remainder in 1904, leaving only 
the present stump. When one 
reflects that, over 250 years 
ago, it was then already 
“hollow -hearted from exceed- 
ing age,” it seems permissible 
to consider that this must 
surely be one of the oldest 
remnants of an oak-tree in 
England. 

In the county of Kent one 
of the most interesting trees, 
though perhaps not one of the 
largest, as it only girths 18} 
ft. at 5 ft. up, is the “ Wilber- 
force Oak” at Holwood, be- 
neath which, an old tree then, 
the philanthropist and Mr Pitt 

a@ conversation, in 1788, 
that made the former resolve 
to bring forward a motion in 
the House of Commons for the 


abolition of slavery. Nearer 
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to Holwood House stands 
“Pitt’s Oak,” girthing 20 ft. 
at 3 ft. up, beneath the spread- 
ing branches of which the 
famous statesman used to sit 
and read, 

Far bigger in cubic contents 
than any of the above, how- 
ever, was the great ‘“Golynos 
Oak,” which grew about four 
miles from Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire, and was felled in 
1810 for the use of the navy. 
It was sold standing for £405, 
and yielded 2426 cubic ft. of 
sound timber. In those days 
there was such a scarcity of 
oak for shipbuilding that many 
a fine sound old tree must have 
vanished. But it must now 
always be a matter of regret 
when trees like the ‘“ Thwaites 
Oak” in Norfolk are felled for 
sale. Such links with the far 
distant past cannot be re- 
placed: their disappearance is 
a permanent loss. Not all the 
gold of Ophir can raise up 
again one of these aged giants 
once it is laid low by axe or 
saw; and as an object in the 
landscape a picturesque old oak 
is verily worth much fine gold. 
When wind and storm at last 
overthrow decaying monarchs, 
the damage is equally irrep- 
arable. But such act of God 
is then inevitable; and a, 
sturdy young plant can be set 
near at hand, to perpetuate 
the name of the fallen veteran 
away down into the coming 
centuries. 

J. NISBET. 
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OLD GALWAY LIFE. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS. 


ONE of my earliest recollec- 
tions, if not the earliest of all, 
is of a visit which Lord Angle- 
sey paid to us. As all the 
world knows, this gallant 
officer commanded the cavalry 
at Waterloo, and is generally 
held to have contributed more 
to the success of the Allies than 
any other of the leaders who 
participated in that great 
struggle, the Duke of Welling- 
ton alone excepted. As he 
rode over the field by the Iron 
Duke’s side near the close of the 
day, a spent cannon-ball carried 
away his leg at the thigh. 

“By G—! sir, I’ve lost my 
leg!” he exclaimed. 

“By G—! have you, sir?” 
responded the Duke, who was 
probably too much preoccupied 
at that critical moment to take 
in the full extent of the cal- 
amity that had befallen his 
comrade-in-arms. 

As Lord Anglesey was thus 
debarred from further cam- 
paigning, he was, in recognition 
of his brilliant services, made 
Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland. 
During his tenure of office he 
made a tour through Conne- 
mara, the first ever under- 
taken by an Irish viceroy, and 
on his way towards those 
western wilds he spent a night 
at our house. He carried 
amongst his baggage an assort- 
ment of cork legs, suitable for 
various occasions, and whilst 
the company were assembled 
downstairs at dinner his valet 


treated the servants to a pri- 
vate view of them. I was 
taken to the exhibition by my 
nurse, and I remember that 
there was one leg in ordinary 
morning attire, another booted 
and spurred for riding — the 
leg which was clad in evening 
array he was wearing at that 
moment. 

We were all gathered on the 
steps to witness his departure 
next morning. There had been 
much speculation amongst us 
children as to how he would 
be able to mount his horse, 
but he managed that difficult 
operation so easily and grace- 
fully that when he rode away 
we were left in hot debate as 
to which leg was the artificial 
and which the real one. 

I was somewhat older, but 
still a little girl in very short 
petticoats, when my grand- 
father became possessed of @ 
piece of property not usual for 
a country gentleman to own. 
This was nothing less than a 
fully-rigged, ocean-going vessel 
of his own. He took her over 
from her former owner in pay- 
ment of a bad debt, and it was 
a@ proud day for us children 
when we were taken into 
Galway to see the John and 
Mary as she lay moored beside 
the wharf. She was a three- 
masted barque, generally em- 
ployed in the American timber 
trade, but in our eyes she could 
not have been surpassed by any 
ship of the British navy. My 
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grandfather perhaps did not 
view his new acquisition as 
ecstatically as we did, but 
force of circumstances having 
compelled him to become pro- 
prietor of the John and Mary, 
he determined to avail himself 
of her to provide an opening 
for one at any rate of the num- 
erous junior members of the 
family who found an asylum 
beneath his hospitable roof. 
He accordingly appointed one 
of my young cousins mate on 
board his new craft. Neither 
my grandfather nor any one 
else deemed it of the small- 
est consequence that the cousin 
in question had never set foot 
on @ ship’s deck before, and 
knew no more of seamanship 
or navigation than he did of 
astrology. As for us children, 
we thought that no higher 
honour or better fortune could 
by possibility have fallen to 
any one’s lot, and we watched 
the John and Mary hoist her 
sails and head away down 
Galway Bay and out west- 
wards, bound for America, on 
our cousin’s maiden voyage, 
with admiration by no means 
unmixed with envy. 

It was in the autumn that 
he sailed away. There were 
no Atlantic cables in those 
days, and the cost of foreign 
postage was far too great for 
our cousin to incur the expense 
of a letter merely to chronicle 
the safe arrival of his vessel 
and himself upon the other 
side of the world. We had no 
expectation therefore of hear- 
ing from him while he was 
away, but when Christmas 
was past my grandfather an- 
nounced to us that the arrival 
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of the John and Mary in Gal- 
way Bay might now be looked 
for any day. We were still 
waiting eagerly to hear of her 
return, when on the night of 
Sunday, the 6th of January, 
there swept over us and over 
all the west of Ireland that 
terrific hurricane which is still 
remembered and spoken of 
there as the Great Storm of 
39. If there had been any 
prognostications of the coming 
gale, I was too young to be 
told of them; all that I remem- 
ber is that we children awoke 
terrified, to feel the tall, stone- 
built house, at the top of which 
we slept, rocking beneath us, 
as the furious blasts swept in 
from the Atlantic. There came 
one gust more tremendous than 
those that had gone before, 
and with a mighty crash our 
window, which looked out west- 
wards, was driven bodily in, 
covering the floor with splin- 
tered wood and glass. It was 
all my father and two of the 
gentlemen who chanced to be 
staying in our house could do 
with their utmost strength to 
force the door open against the 
raging, screaming wind that 
filled the room, and to rescue 
us; and though our old home 
stands some fifteen miles from 
the Atlantic as the crow flies, 
with a range of high hills inter- 
vening, the floor of our bed- 
room in the morning was coated 
with salt and strewn with sea- 
weed. We were carried down- 
stairs to the great vaulted 
kitchen underground, the one 
place which was thought 
secure, and where the rest of 
the household speedily gath- 
ered. It was feared every 
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moment that the tall house 
above us would topple down, 
and I remember my grand- 
father consoling the terrified 
company with the assurance 
that even if the house should 
collapse over our heads, the 
groining of the underground 
storey was strong enough to 
keep us safe. Happily it was 
not put to the test, and in the 
early hours of the winter’s 
morning the fury of the gale 
abated. As we came up from 
our subterranean retreat into 
the hali, and reached the foot 
of the main staircase, we looked 
up and saw the stars shin- 
ing clear above us. ‘“ Thady, 
where’s the roof?” cried my 
grandmother in dismay to our 
general factotum, who was 
assisting to carry some of the 
youngest members of the family 
upstairs. ‘“Troth, I don’t 
know, unless it’s down by the 


lake it would be,” responded 


that individual. And down 
by the lake the twisted and 
broken remains were accord- 
ingly found next morning. 
We were lucky, however, in 
having had a good slated roof 
over our heads, for in the 
thatched dwellings of our 
humbler neighbours fire was 
added to all the other terrors 
of that night. Matches cost a 
shilling a box then, and were 
luxuries attained to but by few. 
In all houses in Galway, of 
whatever degree, the turf fires 
in these days were never 
extinguished, but were left to 
smoulder on the hearths all 
night. The wild blasts whirled 
these embers up the chimneys 
and set the straw roofs ablaze. 
In Galway, Loughrea, and the 
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other towns of the West, whole 
streets were swept away, for 
the burning thatch was carried 
through the air, setting roof 
after roof alight, and in that 
raging gale it was impossible 
to make any attempt to ex- 
tinguish the flames. A group 
of cabins that stood not far 
from our own gate caught fire 
in this manner. One of the 
occupants thereof was an old 
Waterloo pensioner, and when 
his affrighted womenfolk would 
have roused him in the earlier 
hours of the night, he waved 
them grandiosely away. 

“T’ve been in too many 
battles to be frightened of a 
blast o’ wind,” he declared, 
and it was only with difficulty 
that he was induced to leave 
his bed even when the thatch 
of his own roof was on fire. 
When he got outside, however, 
and saw the row of blazing 
cabins, he exclaimed, “I’ve 
heard of the burning of Mos- 
cow, and I was at the battle 
of Badajos meself, but, dang 
me, this bates the whoule of 
them.” 

Then remembering his 
Waterloo medal, left in the 
burning house, the poor old 
fellow would have rushed back 
to recover it. He was held 
by force, and the roof of the 
cabin falling in a moment 
later effectually prevented any 
further effort at rescue. 

The light of the winter's 
morning revealed a scene of 
widespread desolation. Trees 
were uprooted, houses blown 
down or unroofed, haggards 
and turf-stacks levelled—as & 
Connaught newspaper of that 
day recorded: “Between Gal- 
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way and Oughterard all is 
misery and woe.” The wages 
of slaters and masons rose to 
seven-and-sixpence a-day,—a 
sum absolutely unparalleled 
then,—so great was the de- 
mand for their services. And 
one good citizen of Galway 
understood how to make hay, 
if not when the sun shone, at 
any rate when the winds blew, 
and to turn his fellows’ dis- 
tress to his own profit. Here 
is his advertisement, culled 
from the same old newspaper, 
and preserved through many 
long years :— 


‘“‘Interea magno miseri celum 

Incipit .. . 

Queare agite o Tectis juvenes succedite 
nostris.” 


‘Ye houseless, ye homeless, attend to 
my call: 

Come here, my poor fellows, I’ll shelter 
you all. 

I’ve store of good mutton, good poultry, 
and fish, 

With cowheel and tripe, that magnifi- 
cent dish. ' 

Ive whisky the heart of a Stoic would 
warm, 

And will make us forget the effect of 
the storm. 

Be with me at five, or at half-past to- 
day,— 

You'll be well entertained, and little 


to pay. 
—Pappy KEtty.” 
We have brought advertising 
to a science nowadays, but 
perhaps Paddy Kelly’s poetic 
effusion was as apposite to the 
occasion as any of our modern 
puffery ; and is it conceivable 
that any restaurateur of the 
present day would seek to 
attract patrons to his estab- 
lishment by heading his bill of 
fare with a distich made up of 
two appropriate lines, ingen- 
‘iously conjoined from different 
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parts of the Aineid? The 
quotation is not free from 
blunders, it is true, but perhaps 
the country printer was re- 
sponsible for those, not Paddy 
Kelly. 

There being neither tele- 
graphs nor special correspond- 
ents in those times, it was only 
gradually that the tale of 
disaster and wreckage which 
had taken place elsewhere 
filtered through to us. Indeed 
on that fierce night the mail 
coaches had had the utmost 
difficulty in accomplishing 
their journeys, and the Gal- 
way mail had been blown 
bodily off the road, and into 
the ‘gripe of the ditch,” 
happily without hurt to man 
or beast. The coast was 
strewn with wrecks, and even 
the ships deemed secure within 
the harbour at Galway broke 
from their moorings and were 
driven ashore. One small 
craft, with its crew of three, 
was lifted bodily by an enor- 
mous wave and carried right 
inland, being found high and 
dry, with its crew all safe on 
board, when the storm abated. 
As each succeeding day brought 
its additional list of calamities 
and of loss of life by sea and 
land, the thoughts of all within 
our home turned anxiously to- 
wards the John and Mary, 
which should have been near- 
ing the Irish coast upon that 
disastrous night. We children 
did not, perhaps, fully realise 
the fears of our elders, but as 
day after day went by with- 
out bringing tidings of the 
missing vessel, a deep and in- 
creasing gloom settled down 
upon the house. I cannot now 
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recall how long after the great 
storm the suspense endured, 
but I remember as vividly as 
if it had been yesterday how 
we all sat silent and depressed 
round the table after dinner. 
The cloth, according to uni- 
versal custom, had been re- 
moved, and the decanters in 
their silver coasters were re- 
flected in the shining mahogany 
below them. The door opened, 
and the servant standing in 
the doorway announced, “The 
John and Mary is come into 
Galway, sir. Master George’ll 
be here in the morning.” 

There was a moment’s deep 
hush, and then a crash, as my 
grandfather’s grey head fell 
flat upon the table in the 
sudden revulsion from the 
anxiety and tension of those 
last days. Our cousin duly 
arrived next morning, to be 
acclaimed by us all as a hero, 
—and, indeed, the experiences 
which he had had upon his 
voyage had been sufficiently 
thrilling. The John and Mary 
had encountered the full fury of 
the gale in mid-Atlantic, and 
one huge wave which swept 
the decks had washed George 
overboard. By good fortune 
he clutched a lifeline as he was 
swept to what seemed certain 
death, and the next wave flung 
him back on the ship’s deck 
again. 

Our rejoicings over our 
cousin’s return were destined, 
however, to be of short dura- 
tion. The very next night, as 
we sat once again at dinner, 
there came the news that 
tobacco and other contraband 
articles had been found on 
board the John and Mary 
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by the customs officers, and 
that her captain had been 
committed to gaol on a 
charge of smuggling. George 
started up from the table, de- 
claring with boyish bombast 
that the honour of his ship 
was to him as his own, and 
that he would return to Gal- 
way that instant to take his 
place on board her. My grand- 
father forbade his doing so, 
and commanded him to remain 
where he was. My grand- 
mother, however, had consid- 
erable doubts as to whether 
the prohibition would weigh 
with him when the con- 
straining influence of my 
grandfather’s presence was 
withdrawn. George was 4 
special favourite of hers, and 
she was keenly desirous of 
keeping him out of further 
trouble. She took the pre- 
caution, therefore, not only of 
locking his bedroom door at 
night, but also of removing 
his boots. All her care was in 
vain, however, for in the morn- 
ing it was found that George 
had climbed out of the window 
and walked the eleven Irish 
miles into Galway barefoot in 
the middle of the night. My 
grandfather himself drove into 
Galway next morning and pro- 
ceeded to the gaol where his 
captain was confined. 

“This is a pretty business, 
Captain Mitchell,” he stormed 
as he was ushered into that 
worthy’s cell, “and I should 
like to know what you have 
to say for yourself for bringing 
disgrace on my ship and me.” 

“T’ve this to say, Mr Martin,” 
retorted the old _ sea - dog. 
“There’s a hundred ships and 
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more wrecked round these 
coasts this last big storm, and 
I’ve brought your ship safe 
into Galway Bay. That's 
what I have to say for my- 
self, sir.” 

“And begad you couldn’t 
say better,” returned my grand- 
father, completely mollified and 
appeased. 

The law, however, was not 
so easily pacified, and as it 
appeared that Captain Mitchell 
had converted the ship below 
hatches into a smuggler’s em- 
porium of tobacco, cigars, and 
other contraband, he was sen- 
tenced to pass some time in 
Galway gaol, and was thus 
precluded from taking com- 
mand of the John and Mary 
upon her next voyage. My 
grandfather therefore pro- 
moted George, who was then 
aged nineteen and had had no 
other training than that one 
adventurous voyage across the 
Atlantic, to be captain of the 
vessel. He made two or three 
highly successful trips back- 
wards and forwards to Amer- 
ica, after which, a cadetship 
in the East India Company’s 
service having been procured 
for him, he departed to other 
climes, and sailed the seas no 
more. It was quite incom- 
prehensible to us children that 
he should relinquish the com- 
mand of the John and Mary to 
serve John Company or any one 
else. My grandfather, whose 
successful trading across the 
herring- pond had more than 
recouped him for the bad debt 
which had been the original 
cause of his taking over the 
John and Mary, disposed of 
the vessel after George’s de- 
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parture. She was cast away 
upon her very next voyage, 
and became a total wreck, 
though the crew were saved. 
My grandfather’s first nauti- 
cal venture having proved so 
successful, he felt emboldened 
to launch out upon a more 
ambitious one. An enormous 
number of trees had been blown 
down in our woods by the great 
storm, and he resolved to turn 
shipbuilder, and to construct 
a yacht with the fallen timber 
in which to sail upon Lough 
Corrib, some five miles distant 
from our home, My grand- 
father had no more knowledge 
of shipbuilding than our cousin 
had had of navigation, but he 
never allowed such trifles to 
stand in the way of any pro- 
jects he had formed. A retired 
sailor who had settled at our 
back gate and married the 
cook, and whom we styled 
Admiral Laffy, gave advice as 
to the lines of the craft. Her 
framework was put together 
in our woods, where a sort of 
float with huge wheels was 
also constructed. The giant 
skeleton was with much diffi- 
culty hoisted on to this, and 
then the work of dragging her 
across the five miles which 
separated us from Lough 
Corrib began. A long team 
of all the horses procurable, 
of every size and breed—from 
ragged, long-tailed Connemara 
ponies to ponderous cart-horses 
—was harnessed to the float, 
whilst many willing hands 
tugged at each spoke of 
the wheels. There were loud 
shouts and cheers in English 
and in Irish whenever an 
obstruction was successfully 
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surmounted or the summit 
of a hill reached, and the 
progress of our future yacht 
filled all who beheld her 
on her way with awe and 
admiration. Upon the shore 
of Lough Corrib my grand- 
father, Admiral Laffy, and our 
carpenter, by their joint efforts 
succeeded in constructing a 
two-masted vessel, which it 
would have been an excess of 
courtesy to have called a 
schooner. We thought her a 
beauteous craft, but to those 
who regarded her with less 
partial eyes she appeared de- 
cidedly clumsy and broad in 
the beam. One candid friend 
having observed that her pro- 
gress through the water was 
likely to be about as fast as 
a canal boat's, she was forth- 
with dubbed the Lord Clon- 
curry, that nobleman being at 
that time chairman of the 
Grand Canal Company. The 
fishermen and other dwellers 
upon the shores of Lough 
Corrib, however, called her by 
the less high-sounding name 
of the Moireen-lay-tha-wadtha, 
which means the Little Mary 
with the two sticks. It was 
somewhat embarrassing when 
Lord Cloncurry himself paid us 
a visit not long afterwards and 
inquired why we had done him 
the honour of christening our 
yacht after him. He laughed 
very heartily, however, when the 
reason was explained to him. 
The clumsiness and breadth 
of our pleasure-boat were not 
without their compensating 
advantages, as they gave us 
very comfortable accommo- 
dation below, where we had 
quite a spacious ladies’ cabin, 
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furnished with large lockers, on 
which feather-beds from home 
were laid, forming most lux- 
urious bunks. Indeed our 
start upon a yachting cruise 
resembled an emigrant family’s 
departure for the backwoods, 
for a cart accompanied us, 
conveying feather - beds, pots 
and pans, and everything need- 
ful for our sojourn on board. 
Admiral Laffy was, of course, 
appointed skipper of the Lord 
Cloncurry. He was much 
addicted to high - sounding 
language, and I remember in- 
quiring anxiously of him one 
morning when I first came up 
on deck whether we were likely 
to have a fine day. 

“By the upskirting of the 
morn,” he said sententiously as 
he cast his eyes aloft, “I doubt 
there'll be desolations before 
the afternoon.” 

Unfortunately the Lord Clon- 
curry required smooth water to 
sail in. A very small amount 
of wind caused her to heel over 
so alarmingly that there seemed 
imminent danger of her turn- 
ing turtle. Whenever a squall 
threatened, therefore, we made 
haste to seek the shelter of an 
island and to cast anchor under 
its lee till the gust had blown 
itself out. Happily there are 
said to be as many islands in 
Lough Corrib as there are days 
in @ year, so we never had far 
to run for safety. As we were 
not the slaves of time, and it 
did not matter much in which 
direction we sailed, these fre- 
quent stoppages and delays 
were of little consequence, and 
many were the happy summer 
days we spent on board our 
home-built yacht. 
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Another favourite holiday 
resort of ours was a fishing 
lodge which my father had 
amongst the mountains that 
separated us from the Atlan- 
tic. Upon the first occasion 
on which I was _ permitted 
to form one of the fishing- 
party my mother drove me 
to the lodge in a pony 
basket-chaise, the gentlemen of 
the party having gone afoot 
across the mountains. It 
was her first visit as well as 
mine, and, without any warn- 
ing whatever, the road sud- 
denly came to an end, and we 
found ourselves on the brink 
of a chasm—a narrow inlet of 
the sea which ran far inland. 
Those who had originally taken 
in hand to construct the road 
had not sufficiently counted 
the cost of the undertaking. 
The money had sufficed to 
bring the road to the edge 
of the cliff, but no funds had 
remained wherewith to build a 
bridge across the gap, and so 
the road was left without fence 
or any other protection to pre- 
vent a heedless wayfarer from 
toppling over to his destruc- 
tion, whilst a rough track led 
round by the head of the har- 
bour. My mother remonstrated 
at some cabins near by at such 
a perilous state of affairs, point- 
ing out the serious accident 
which might befall any be- 
nighted traveller, but she was 
answered placidly,— 

“Sure, yer honour, God is 
good, and who'd be thravellin’ 
the road by nights that didn’t 
know it.” 

Upon one of our arrivals at 
the fishing lodge we found 
every one there in much per- 
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turbation and alarm because 
of the nightly apparition of 
a ghost,—a vague white form 
which flitted about a small 
neglected graveyard near the 
river, one of those clusters of 
graves about a ruined chapel 
wall which are so frequent 
throughout Ireland. One of 
the gentlemen of our party 
undertook to lay the unquiet 
spirit, and going out not far 
from midnight did indeed soon 
become aware of a white figure 
looming towards him through 
the darkness. Our friend, how- 
ever, held on his way unde- 
terred. 

“Ghost,” he said in sepul- 
chral tones, when he came 
near, “could you drink a glass 
of whisky ?” 

“T could so, yer honour,” 
blithely responded the ghost, 
taken off his balance by the 
unexpected offer, and stand- 
ing revealed as the principal 
poacher of the neighbourhood, 
who had availed himself of 
this spectral guise to set his 
night - lines and carry on 
his other depredations undis- 
turbed. 

Upon another occasion my 
grandfather was one of the 
party, and after a day’s down- 
pour and a red flood in the 
river, which promised the best 
of sport for the morrow, he 
determined to steal a march 
on the younger men. He got 
up accordingly at three o’clock 
in the morning, chuckling to 
himself at the laugh which he 
would have at all the young 
fellows at breakfast when he 
returned with a basket of sea- 
trout. Early as he was, how- 
ever, he had been forestalled, 
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for as he approached one of 
the best pools on the river he 
beheld a man upon the bank 
endeavouring to land a fish, 
which from the splashing and 
the commotion in the water 
seemed to be a giant of its 
tribe. Convinced that he had 
caught a poacher redhanded, 
my grandfather hurried down, 
to be greeted with the ory— 

“Oh, Mr Martin, for the love 
of God make haste or he’ll be 
slippin’ out of the net on me!” 

The man was one of the 
keepers, and the salmon none 
other than Lord Cosmo Russell, 
one of our guests, who had gone 
out even earlier than my grand- 
father. Having lost his foot- 
ing upon the rocks, he had 
fallen into the deep pool, and 
as he was unable to swim 
he would certainly have been 
drowned if the keeper, with 
much presence of mind, had 
not thrown the landing-net 
over his head and given it a 
turn, thus keeping him securely 
prisoned in its meshes till help 
came. With my grandfather's 
assistance the young fellow 
was speedily drawn ashore, 
half-choked as well as half- 
drowned, but very grateful for 
his rescue, 

Whilst on the subject of 
sport, I may here remark that 
in those old days, though 
grouse-drives and the colossal 
battues of the present day were 
unknown, yet there were pos- 
sibilities of rough shooting 
such as are undreamt of now. 
John Dennis, whom I have 
mentioned in a previous paper 
as one of the most popular 
masters of the Galway Blazers, 
backed himself on one occasion 


to shoot forty brace of snipe in 
a day, without a dog. He was 
scoffed at for his boast, but he 
accomplished the feat before 
luncheon, walking up the birds 
himself—and be it remembered 
that all guns were muzzle- 
loaders in those days. In my 
childhood old people could 
still remember seeing red-deer 
grazing amongst the cattle on 
our hills, but they had re- 
treated into the wilder fast- 
nesses of Connemara long be- 
fore my time. 

I recollect on one occasion 
being taken into Galway by 
one of my aunts for a day’s 
outing, she driving herself and 
me in a low pony-chaise. My 
aunt had much shopping to do 
and many friendly calls to pay, 
so that it was late before we 
set out for home, and darkness 
had overtaken us long before 
we had accomplished half our 
journey. I cannot now exactly 
recall what disaster befell our 
equipage,—to the best of my 
belief one of the tyres became 
detached from the wheel to 
which it appertained: at any 
rate, the injury was such that 
it was impossible to proceed 
farther in the damaged chaise. 
The night was dark, and it was 
beginning to rain. We were 
compelled to unharness the 
pony, and, leaving our convey- 
ance by the roadside, to make 
our way on foot to a village, a 
mere handful of squalid houses, 
some distance farther on, where 
my aunt forlornly hoped that 
we might be able to procure 4 
car to convey us the half-dozen 
Irish miles that still intervened 
between us and home. The 
village, however, did not pos- 
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sess & vehicle of any kind, and 
the rain steadily increased. 
Nothing remained to us there- 
fore but to take shelter for the 
night in the one public-house 
that reared itself two-storeyed 
amongst its thatched neigh- 
bours. The owners of the 
hostelry with glib readiness 
undertook to provide us with 
tea and sleeping acommoda- 
tion. We were seated at the 
former meal, not very appetis- 
ingly set forth in the frowsy, 
stuffy parlour behind the “tap,” 
when a scuffling and shuffling 
became audible in the narrow 
passage outside, and, propelled 
from behind, there came in at 
the door of the room a huge 
feather-bed. 

“What is this for?” de- 
manded my aunt. 

“Sure ’twas tay and a bed 
yez ax’d of me,” returned 
the bare-armed hostess, still 
heated and dishevelled from 
her struggle with the feather- 


“But we do not require them 
side by side,” returned my aunt 


with dignity. “Is there not a 
bedroom in the house which we 
can have?” 

“Vis, sure,—there’s an ili- 
gant room above-stairs.” 

“Then let us see it, if you 
please.” And up we went by 
a ladder-like stair, and through 
@ hole in the floor which gave 
access to the upper storey. We 
were ushered into a good-sized 
room that contained two beds, 
curtained with blue and white. 

“A double-bedded room !— 
why, this is excellent ; this will 
suit us admirably,” said my 
aunt with much satisfaction. 
Even as she spoke, however, 
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a loud snore proceeded from 
behind one of the curtains. 
“Surely there is some one in 
this room already?” she asked 
in dismay. 

“Ach, that’s only Father 
Connellan, the qui’test, nicest 
man that iver was. And sure 
he’d not mind the likes of 
yous.” 

My aunt, however, thought 
that we might be more per- 
nickety than Father Connellan ; 
and we were beating a hasty re- 
treat when the reverend father, 
roused from his slumber by 
our voices, inquired from be- 
hind his curtains what was 
amiss. On being informed of 
the state of affairs, he insisted 
gallantly on rising and dress- 
ing himself, and giving up the 
apartment to us in undivided 
possession. 

In the morning we discovered 
that the state chamber of our 
wayside hostelry was unpro- 
vided with washing apparatus 
of any kind, and my aunt sal- 
lied out in search of some 
means of supplying the de- 
ficiency. 

“Tf you could even let us 
have some water in a tub, if 
there is nothing better,” she 
said. 

There was a hasty, whispered 
colloquy at the foot of the 
trap-ladder stair. A sugges- 
tion was evidently made and 
objected to. Then we heard 
the hostess’s decisive tones. 
“Sure the last of them is out 
of it,” she said, as she hurried 
towards the back premises. 
This time it was a bumping 
and rolling that ensued; and 
a barrel which had recently 
held salt herrings, and was 
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still redolent of its late con- 
tents, was rolled in from the 
yard. We preferred to post- 
pone our ablutions, and to 
await the arrival of a convey- 
ance from home, which a mess- 
enger, in local parlance, had 
“slipped over” to fetch. 

Another of the recollections 
of my childhood is of the wed- 
ding of our nurse,—the same 
who had taken me to the 
private view of Lord Angle- 
sey’s legs. She had come to 
us from a distant part of the 
county, and on going up to 
the nursery one morning I 
found her in floods of tears. 
“Me father’s sint a sthrange 
man to marry me, miss,” she 
sobbed. 

I promptly advised that she 
should refuse to be married, 
and stay on with us; but 
she only answered hopelessly, 
“Sure, I must do as I’m bid.” 

We escorted our faithful 
handmaiden to the chapel, all 
weeping in sympathy with her, 
whilst she wept more unre- 
strainedly than all the rest. 
The bridegroom—a shy, lout- 
ish countryman, who kept at 
a respectful distance as we 
walked along—did not appear 
to be in any way troubled by 
the grief of which he was the 
cause. We saw the bridal pair 
duly married, and they forth- 
with departed on foot together. 
I never heard of our devoted 
Mary again; but I have no 
doubt that long before the 
eleven miles into Galway had 
been covered she had dried her 
tears and acquiesced in the in- 
evitable. 

Such marriages were uni- 
versal, the only unusual fea- 
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ture in this case being the 
bride’s unwillingness—unwill- 
ingness for which, children as 
we were, we shrewdly held 
a good-looking young stable 
helper in my father’s employ- 
ment responsible. In general, 
such arrangements were ac- 
cepted as a matter of course 
by the parties most nearly 
concerned, 

I was visiting one day with 
one of my aunts at a cottage in 
our neighbourhood. We were 
much surprised to see there a 
large mahogany chest of draw- 
ers,—a very much handsomer 
piece of furniture than was 
generally to be found in those 
lowly abodes. Hn passant, I 
may observe that, owing to the 
extensive trade between Gal- 
way and Spain which had been 
carried on down to the begin- 
ning of the last century, Span- 
ish mahogany had been im- 
ported into Galway in large 
quantities ; and much good and 
solid old mahogany furniture 
still remains, a silent witness 
to the trade and commerce of 
those days. The mistress of 
the cottage, seeing where our 
eyes had strayed, said with 
much complacency, “”T'was for 
that same I was married.” She 
then proceeded to relate to us 
that the piece of furniture 
which had attracted our atten- 
tion had been bequeathed to 
her father by an aunt, or some 
other female relative, with the 
express stipulation that it 
should form part of the wed- 
ding portion of the first girl 
married from the house. Not 
long afterwards her mother was 
at a fair, and heard that a small 
farmer, hitherto unknown to 
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her, had come in, partly on 
his ordinary business of buying 
and selling and partly to open 
negotiations for the hand of his 
only son. Such a chance was 
too good to be missed. An 
introduction was forthwith 
sought and obtained; and her 
mother explained to the father 
of this eligible parti that though 
her daughter would have but a 
slender portion in money, yet 
she would bring with her to 
her future home a couple of 
sheep, a yearling bullock, and, 
above all, the chest of drawers. 
The bargain was struck, and 
on the appointed day the 
bridegroom-expectant arrived 
to view his future possessions. 
“He wint down to the field wid 
me father,” said our hostess, 
“an’ he seen the sheep an’ the 
young baste, an’ thin he come 
up to the house for to look at 
the dhrawerses. He took a bit 
of a sthring out, an’ he meas- 
ured them ivery way, to make 
sure the size they was; an’ 
thin he says, ‘An’ which o’ 
thim little girls is it?’ An’ I 
was next the doore”—meaning 
thereby the eldest unmarried 
daughter—“ an’ so I wint.” 

To have been married as an 
adjunct to her chest of drawers 
seemed to the good lady a 
cause for pride, and the match 
had to all appearance proved a 
most satisfactory one. 

Our gardener had the reputa- 
tion of being very parsimonious 
and niggardly in his money 
dealings. He had also a sister 
who had somewhat passed the 
flower of her youth. I re- 
member our lying crouched 
amongst some shrubs — with 
@ fine childish unconcern at 
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eavesdropping —to listen to 
the negotiations which were 
being carried on across the 
garden wall between the 
gardener and an aspirant to 
the sister’s hand. The wooer 
was holding out for a small 
increase to the lady’s dower, 
which the gardener was un- 
willing to give. Losing 
patience at last, as the latter 
remained adamant to all argu- 
ments and persuasion, the 
ardent lover exclaimed angrily, 
“Troth, thin, it’s glad ye 
should be to be gettin’ shut 
of her. It’s a trifle shtale she’s 
gettin’.” He marched off with 
that parting shot, and the 
negotiations were temporarily 
broken off. They were after- 
wards resumed and brought to 
a successful issue, but I do 
not know which of the parties 
gave way. 

I also remember, though I 
had no personal acquaintance 
with any one immediately con- 
cerned, the marriage of the 
daughter of a well-to-do shop- 
keeper in the town of Galway. 
The father of the bride, like 
our gardener, was considered 
to be decidedly close-fisted. 
The bridegroom, as well as I 
remember, was of a station 
somewhat superior to that of 
the family he proposed to ally 
himself with. The wedding- 
day came, but when the bridal 
party assembled at the chapel 
the bridegroom failed to appear. 
After waiting long and vainly 
for the laggard, emissaries 
were despatched to his abode 
to hasten his coming. They 
found him, snugly ensconced in 
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this,” said the prospective 
Benedick, “ unless the fortune’s 
doubled.” 

For an hour and more inter- 
mediaries ran backwards and 
forwards between the chapel 
and the bridegroom’s dwelling, 
striving to make terms, whilst 
the bride waited at the altar 
with such patience as she could 
muster. The bridegroom, how- 
ever, stood, or rather lay, firm, 
and at last the father, un- 
willing that his daughter 
should be put to shame in the 
sight of all Galway by return- 
ing to her father’s house un- 
wed, gave way, and promised 
to double the fortune as de- 
manded, whereupon the bride- 
groom got up, dressed himself, 
and came to church to be 
married, 

Somewhere in those far back 
days, too, there was a festivity 
long remembered in the annals 
of Galway. The owner of an 
estate some few miles outside 
the town was married to a lady 
who was very fond of company 
and of social gaieties, and who 
also held complete sway in the 
domestic establishment. She 
insisted on her husband throw- 
ing down the old house in 
which he and his fathers had 
lived and building a palatial 
mansion in its stead. When 
the imposing pile was little 
more than roofed in, the walls 
being only covered with their 
first coating of rough, criss- 
cross plaster, the lady, unable 
to restrain her impatience any 
longer, gave a house-warming, 
—aa entertainment that lasted 
three days and three nights 
without intermission, and to 
which the whole of the county 
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Galway were invited. Guests 
were put up in the unfinished 
bedrooms, on the stairs, in any 
nook or corner which could be 
made to serve. Others, who 
could not secure even such 
accommodation, slept in their 
carriages, drawn up outside in 
the yards and shrubberies, 
whilst the remainder drove in 
and out of Galway for occa- 
sional periods of rest. On the 
second night of the festivity, in 
the hurry and scurry of getting 
supper ready for the numerous 
company, a luckless kitchen- 
maid missed her footing and 
fell from top to bottom of the 
stone kitchen-stairs. She was 
taken up dead, but the major- 
domo, deeming it a pity that 
the revels of the quality should 
be cut short, allowed no word 
of the disaster to be breathed 
above-stairs. He had a grave 
hastily dug under the stairs, in 
which the hapless girl was laid, 
whilst the dancing went on un- 
interruptedly overhead. The 
cost of the house- warming 
having wellnigh ruined the 
ambitious dame and her docile 
spouse, the mansion remained 
in its unfinished condition for 
many a long year, and event- 
ually passed into other hands. 
Though our hospitalities, hap- 
pily for ourselves, were on & 
very much smaller and more 
modest scale, yet my grand- 
father was the most hospitable 
of mortals. Notwithstanding 
that he had already a large and 
many-branched family of child- 
ren, grandchildren, nephews, 
nieces, and other collaterals 
established under his roof, he 
was never so happy as when & 
goodly number of guests were 
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gathered there too. His family 
were quite in accord with him 
on this head, and every member 
of it was ready to give up his 
or her room at a moment’s 

notice to accommodate another 
guest. Our practice was to 

spread a sheet upon the floor, 
empty our belongings into it, 
and gathering it up by the four 
corners to depart with it to seek 
a shakedown in some one else’s 
room, leaving the chamber thus 
summarily cleared for the new 
arrival. 

The only member of the 
household who did not approve 
of this keeping of open house 
was Bartley, the turf - boy. 
Bartley’s mission in life was to 
carry in turf from the long, 
dark turf-stacks, which were 
built up every autumn beside 
the hay- and oat-ricks in the 
haggard. He was to be met 
at all hours of the day mount- 
ing the back-stairs with a huge 
creel of turf upon his back, 
which he emptied with a thund- 
erous reverberation into the 
capacious receptacles provided 
upon each landing, or else 
wheeling barrowloads of turf 
into the kitchen, which he 
flung down with even less 
ceremony in a heap in the 
corner. Some one happening 
to praise my grandfather’s 
open-handed hospitality in his 
hearing, Bartley muttered in 
return— 

“Och, ay, ivery wan is for 
iver cryin’ up the ould masther 
and his hospitalitee, an’ his 
axin’ this wan and that wan 
to shtop wid him, but sorra 
wan thinks of Bartley that has 
to carry the turf for the whoule 
of thim.” 
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Another time, as he toiled 
upstairs beneath his load, a 
was overheard groaning 
himself, “Pity help the » Pi 
that has to carry the turf for 
Purgathory.” 

One of my younger sisters 
somewhat shared Bartley’s 
views upon this latter point. 
We were periodically catechised 
by the Warden of Galway, as 
the incumbent of the old col- 
legiate church of St Nicholas 
was styled. This dignity dated 
far back into ancient and 
troublous times, when the in- 
habitants of Galway repre- 
sented to Pope Innocent VIIL, 
in the first year of his popedom, 
that they were civil and modest 
people, living in a town sur- 
rounded by walls, and that 
they did not follow the customs 
of the wild and mountainous 
people of those parts. By 
reason, however, of the im- 
petrations and provisions of 
these wild people they were so 
much harassed at their devo- 
tions that they could not assist 
at divine service, nor receive 
the holy sacraments according 
to English decency, rite, and 
custom. Further, that they 
were much disquieted and 
sometimes robbed and killed by 
these unlearned men. To pro- 
tect his beloved children, the 
inhabitants of Galway, from all 
such damages and_ inconveni- 
ences, Pope Innocent, by papal 
bull, erected their parish church 
into a collegiate, to be governed 
by eight vicars, all of whom 
were to be virtuous, learned, 
and well-bred men, with a 
warden or custos at their head, 
who was, in some manner not 
very accurately defined, to 
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guard his flock from all such 
undesirable impetrations and 
provisions, and to keep the wild 
and mountainous people at bay. 
The lines of the Warden of our 
day had fallen upon more peace- 
ful times, and he had not to 
fear the onslaughts of unlearned 
men, but only the ignorance 
of a few little girls when he 
came out to give us Scripture 
teaching. 

He had been instructing us 
one day about the end of the 
world, and that no one would 
then be left alive in this mor- 
tal flesh upon earth, when 
my small sister spoke up 
boldly,— 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“ But you must believe it, my 
child,” said the Warden, “ for 
it is true.” 

“Tt can’t be true.” 

“Why not?” queried the 


perplexed divine. 

“There must be people left 
in the world to cut the turf for 
hell,” said my sister clinchingly 
and triumphantly. 

The question of turf, indeed, 
loomed very large in all Irish 
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households in those days, for 
except in the towns near the 
coast coal was rarely burnt, 
Our turf-bogs lay at the lower 
end of our lake, and the turf 
was brought up in big, clumsy 
turf- boats, and discharged at 
what we called the turf-quay, 
below the house. I remember 
one of our visitors standing on 
our hall-door steps, looking out 
over our lawn and lake to the 
purple slopes of the heather- 
clad mountains rising beyond, 
and extolling the beauty of the 
view and the judgment of the 
old builders who had set the 
house just where it stood. My 
grandmother, to whom this 
encomium was made, and who 
had an eminently practical 
mind, answered drily, that for 
her part she thanked Provid- 
ence that those who had gone 
before her had built the house 
where there was an abundant 
supply of spring water, and 
within convenient proximity 
of a good turf-bog,—matters 
vastly more important, to her 
thinking, than the finest pros- 
pect in the world. 
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The Last Century of Scottish History. 


THE LAST CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


THE years between 1688 and 
1745 saw the end of the old 
Scotland and the beginning 
of the new. The seventeenth 
century, with its wars of catch- 
words and rival fanaticisms, 
its political confusion and 
economic stagnation, left the 
country in the apathy of ex- 
haustion. The despotism of 
the Stuarts and the tyranny 
of the Kirk were both things 
of the past, the “lion and the 
serpent,” to use Malory’s image, 
having destroyed each other. 
At last Scotland had leisure 
to face her own peculiar prob- 
lems and to set her own house 
in order. But the old strife 
had left perilous legacies behind 
it. A country devastated by a 
century of unrest cannot acquire 
self-confidence and enterprise 
inaday. It is apt to seek the 
cure for its evils in external 
change rather than in internal 
reform. Scotland’s problem 
was not an easy one. She had 
to find some means of bringing 
&@ poor and barren land into 
line with her rich southern 
neighbour, and at the same 
time to maintain the individu- 
ality of her national character. 
Small wonder that her first 
experiments were futile, and 
that bitter lessons had still to 
be learned before she came to 
her own. The first half of the 
eighteenth century is filled with 
such vain endeavours. Ex- 


pedient after expedient is tried 
and fails, till in very hopeless- 
ness the land isdriven backupon 
herself and compelled to work 
out slowly and patiently her 
salvation from within. But if 
the landmarks of the epoch are 
all failures, we are not there- 
fore to assume that Scotland 
stood still. From the day that 
moderation triumphed officially 
in Kirk and State, everywhere 
throughout the country a new 
spirit was abroad. Minds long 
perplexed with ecelesiastical 
trifling turned to more fruitful 
matters, and even in the long 
tale of poverty and discontent 
we seem to be in a clearer and 
more hopeful air. Mr 

has brought his History’ to a 
worthy close. His ingenuity 
and care, his great learning 
and his scrupulous fairness, 
have never been seen to better 
advantage. The casual reader 
will scarcely do justice to the 
research which has gone to 
compile these chapters, but to 
any student of the period who 
knows roughly the kind of 
authorities on which the con- 
ventional history is based, Mr 
Lang’s industry must seem 
little short of amazing. More- 
over, the period dealt with in 
the last volume has the unity 
of a single contest, and the 
reader is in less danger of 
bewilderment from a multitude 
of details. Mr Lang has his 
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old trick of arguing in the 
text instead of giving his con- 
clusions only and relegating his 
proofs to notes or appendix. 
The method has its faults, since 
it spoils the structural form, 
but it deepens the impression 
of the writer’s candour. And 
in this volume, as we have said, 
there is a unity inherent in the 
matter which compensates for 
any discursive element in the 
manner. No good history can 
be written without enthusiasm, 
and Mr Lang is fortunate in 
his subject, for to him the 
pipes that “played for Chairlie” 
have always been a fairy song. 
With a grace of style and a 
tenderness that no other writer 
could compass he has written 
of that last glimpse of the older 
romance, when, in a world 
already prosaic and modern, 
ancient faiths and loyalties 
flowered for a moment in a 
brief St Martin’s summer. 
The Revolution of 1688 first 
brought Scotland out of her 
old feudalism under a sem- 
blance of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Parliamentary re- 
form was a crying need, and 
the nascent democracy de- 
manded the abolition of that 
ancient grievance —the Lords 
of the Articles. For a little 
there was a fierce constitu- 
tional strife—an agitation, says 
Mr Lang, “liberal rather than 
patriotic.” But soon men’s eyes 
were turned from the Parlia- 
ment House to the North, 
where Dundee and his clans 
were making their last stand for 
the old régime. In April 1689 
he unfurled the Royal Stand- 
ard on a hill-top near the town 
from which he took his title, 
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and, retreating before Mackay, 
began to draw to his side the 
many disaffected clans. The 
Fiery Cross was sent round, 
and Mackay’s little force of 
700 was all but swallowed up 
in Badenoch. Soon Dundee 
had collected an army of 
over 4000— Macleans, Stewarts, 
Camerons, and Macdonalds,— 
and Lochiel came to add his 
unique knowledge of Highland 
warfare to the skill of the 
Lowland commander. Mackay 
made a fresh start from Edin- 
burgh with 4000 foot and a 
considerable body of horse, 
hoping to join hands with 
Argyll and scatter the clans 
in Lochaber. Dundee was at 
Blair when he heard of his 
enemy’s proximity, and, urged 
by Lochiel, decided on giving 
battle. Mackay had cleared 
the pass, and the battle was 
joined in the haugh below 
Urrard. He made a speech, 
“in one vast and wandering 
sentence, about what his men 
owed to the Protestant religion 
and to their own safety.” At 
sunset Dundee charged, with 
what issue all men know, and 
crowned a not ignoble life with 
a hero’s death. It was the 
last effort of the loyalists for 
the time. Dunkeld, the in- 
capacity of Cannon, and 
Mackay’s skill once more gave 
the Government peace to de- 
vote its mind to civil troubles. 

The Revolution Settlement 
was Erastian to the core, and 
as such unpopular with many 
classes in the nation. Car- 
stares, William’s chief adviser in 
Scottish affairs, desired to con- 
ciliate the large middle party, 
and let Episcopalians on the 
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one hand and Cameronians on 
the other complain as loudly as 
they pleased. There was a 
diminished but still vigorous 
Remnant in the west, who ob- 
jected to taxes for the upkeep 
of the “idolatrous occupants 
upon the throne,” and referred 
habitually to William as the 
“head of the Malignants, Pre- 
latics, Indulged, Toleratists, 
and Sectarians in these lands.” 
Of this Remnant we shall 
shortly have news. For a 
moment the horror of Glencoe 
diverted the national interest 
once again from such prosaic 
matters. Mr Lang has given 
us a most careful and graphic 
picture of the massacre, of which 
the main burden of guilt must 
fall upon Stair. The fault of 
William lay in his refusal to 
do justice upon the guilty. 
“Not one of the murderers was 
punished, none was tried, all 
were promoted.” Mr Lang is 
inclined to go further, and 
think that the King knew not 
only that the Macdonalds were 
to be uprooted and dispossessed, 
but actually exterminated. “It 
is an inexplicable blot on the 
character of a great, brave, 
wise, tolerant, and very useful 
man, and there is no more to 
be said.” Glencoe did not tend 
to soothe a people already be- 
ginning to suffer grievously 
from their rich southern neigh- 
bour. English jealousy ham- 
pered Scottish trade and in- 
dustry, and Scotland’s own 
protective system, as seen 
in the case of the New Mills 
Company, worked hardship 
upon the consumer. Small 


wonder that there were wild- 
cat schemes in the air to in- 
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crease the national fortunes 
by some bold adventure, The 
Darien Scheme had no hope in 
it from the start. ‘The world 
at large was expected to pur- 
chase Scottish products, and 
when the scheme took practical 
shape great consignments of 
heavy tweeds and serges, per- 
ruques, kid gloves, thick blue 
bonnets, and Bibles were hur- 
ried out to supply a non- 
existing demand, that of the 
natives of tropical America!” 
But this folly was not visible 
to the promoters or to the 
subscribers, or even to English 
men of business, for John Locke 
advised the English Govern- 
ment to steal Paterson’s plan 
and undertake the task of the 
Scottish Company. The Gov- 
ernment mismanaged things as 
badly as possible. They gave 
the Scots adventurers legal 
privileges, and then did all in 
their power to thwart them. 
The result was utter failure, 
a serious financial loss to an 
already poverty-stricken coun- 
try, and a new and very real 
grievance against England. 
Union, it soon became evi- 
dent to most people, was the 
only alternative to complete 
separation. The difficulties in 
the way of the Commission, 
whom the Queen appointed to 
discuss the matter, were serious 
enough in all conscience. The 
Presbyterians feared for the 
people of Zion if they were 
joined with prelatic Moab, and 
the Cavalier party, who detested 
the project for other reasons, 
worked on their fears. The 
Court party, headed by Queens- 
berry, was on the English side, 
and the “Country party” was 
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as vehemently against it. There 
was much irritation on all sides 
with the English management 
of Scottish affairs, seeing that 
Scottish opinion was scarcely 
admitted to consideration. But 
most men in the North, more 
especially those concerned with 
trade in any form, saw that 
Union, for all its drawbacks, 
was the only way out of the 
trouble. “They knew that the 
independent sovereignty had 
been the cause of poverty and of 
the expatriation of their youth 
to fight under foreign flags.” 
Already some of the old family 
animosities were weakening, 
and Scottish parties through 
these years show a kaleido- 
scopic habit of change. An 
Argyll had arisen who showed 
few of the traditional traits of 
his house, and a Montrose was 
found voting on the side of 
the Presbyterians. When the 
actual struggle came there was 
a renewed outburst of popular 
opposition, which represented 
a sentimental rather than a 
serious repugnance. Mr Lang 
shows, to our mind indisput- 
ably, that the Cameronians in 
the west had been led into 
promise of alliance with the 
Highlanders early in the winter 
of 1706, and that Ker of Kers- 
land played an adroit part 
in winning their confidence 
and nullifying their purpose. 
Such Cameronians did not, of 
course, act officially through 
their “societies,” but intrigued 
as individual malcontents. We 
see from Defoe’s correspondence 
how delicate the whole situa- 
tion had become, and Scotland 
needed much anxious shep- 
herding before the Treaty of 
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Union was finally touched with 
the sceptre on January 16, 
1707. ‘It was a sad old 
song,” says Mr Lang, ‘that 
ended, and for many a day the 
new song was as mournful.” 
No sooner was the Union 
completed than a new kind of 
friction began. English tax- 
collectors were sent to Scotland 
to introduce the English sys- 
tem, and smuggling became a 
national industry. The Jaco- 
bites were galvanised into a 
surprising activity, and for a 
little found support in many 
unlikely quarters. Unfortun- 
ately they could not hit on a 
feasible plan, the Presbyterians 
(on Ker’s testimony) wishing 
a landing in Kirkcudbright, 
other Lowland sympathisers at 
Montrose, while the only sens- 
ible scheme—General Buchan’s 
for seizing Inverlochy—was 
scarcely considered. Ker— 
nominally Jacobite agent pro- 
vocateur, but in reality a Gov- 
ernment emissary—did inestim- 
able service to his employers by 
setting the various parties by 
the ears. Even with it all, the 
country might have risen if 
the King had landed, but the 
futile enterprise of 1708 ended 
only in the circumnavigation of 
Britain. Meantime the Kirk 
had tosuffer many things, which, 
says Wodrow, “were very un- 
easy to the honest old men that 
have seen the glory of the old 
temple.” Patronage, which 
had been abolished by an Act 
of 1690, was restored, and the 
way was paved for that endless 
creation of sects which was 
inevitable’ when the democratic 
creed of Presbytery was put 
on an undemocratic basis. The 
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first of the new “peculiar 
peoples” were the Macmillan- 
ites in Galloway, and their 
example was soon followed in 
more reasonable and orthodox 
dissensions, The country was 
sick of the Union within a few 
months of its ratification, and 
even the Duke of Hamilton 
confessed to Lockhart that he 
regretted the share he had 
taken in carrying it. Few, 
perhaps, of the more responsible 
Scottish statesmen would have 
advocated its repeal, but the 
general dissatisfaction gave a 
cue to those who had never liked 
it, and whose eyes were always 
turning to St Germains, where 
James waited in a court of 
bankrupt conspirators for the 
chance of retrieving the for- 
tunes of his house. To few 
characters has history been so 
consistently unjust, and no one 
of Mr Lang’s portraits is more 
faithfully and sympathetically 
drawn. A sincerely religious 
man, he refused to forswear his 
faith even for a crown. He is 
accused of bigotry, says Mr 
Lang, when his only fault was 
honesty. He had no petty in- 
tolerance, and he gave Prince 
Charles a Protestant gover- 
nor, with the result that the 
Prince’s religion became a neg- 
ligible quantity. Thackeray 
has drawn him as a wild, brill- 
iant, amorous being, when in 
reality he was “a sober, dili- 
gent, reasonable, sad young man, 
affectionate, depressed, true to 
creed and honour.” Of his 
loyalty to his friends his heart- 
broken correspondence in 1716 
bears witness. Few men have 
had a sadder life. He hated 
debt, and yet was always in 
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want of money, while he made 
such small contribution as he 
could to his poorer supporters. 
He was surrounded by a needy 
and mendacious crew, so that 
he did not know where to turn 
for disinterested advice. His 
wife was always in the sulks, 
and the world sided with her, 
and pictured her grave hus- 
band as a heartless libertine. 
It cheers one to learn that in 
the end the scandal became less 
one-sided, and that Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu invented and 
circulated the tale that the 
Pope himself was the lover of 
Clementina. James, unlike his 
son, was not cast by Providence 
for desperate enterprises. He 
had no magnetism, no optim- 
ism, none of the dashing quali- 
ties which mark the leader of 
forlorn hopes. But he had a 
singular depth of patience, cour- 
age, and quiet fortitude. He is 
not one of the t figures of 
his house, but if he lacked the 
glamour of the Stuarts, he 
lacked also their vices. 

To shrewd observers, con- 
sidering the state of the 
country, a Jacobite rising 
must have seemed as inevit- 
able as the return of the 
seasons. England was a 
powder- magazine, but the 
powder was damp, and every- 
thing depended upon choosing 
the right moment for the 
spark. Few enterprises have 
been more grossly mismanaged 
than the “Fifteen.” There 
were the usual hopes of aid 
from Charles of Sweden, of 
money and troops from France, 
and of widespread agitation 
in England. But at the last 
moment things took a turn 
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for the worse, and the under- 
taking began in a muddle, 
which Mr Lang for the first 
time has fully explained. 
Berwick had been telling 
James that his honour was at 
stake, and urging him to 
instant action. In July James 
received news from Ormonde 
which seemed to show that the 
moment was opportune, 80 
without consulting Berwick 
and Bolingbroke he sent a 
message to Mar in London 
fixing August 10 for the 
Rising. Presently he received 
bad news from Mar and 
Ormonde, and immediately 
took steps to countermand his 
first order. Allan Cameron, 
the bearer of the message, was 
delayed somehow or other, and 
Mar, in spite of his fuller know- 
ledge of the situation, acted 
upon James’s first hasty mess- 
age, and raised the standard 
on September 6. The chief 
blame must rest on Mar, who 
set out for Scotland in face of 
his own unanswered despatch 
—an act too reckless to deserve 
the name of gallant. He was 
a highly incompetent general, 
and he found himself opposed 
by Argyll, the wisest and 
ablest of living Scotsmen. 
The details of the campaign 
are dreary reading. At the 
start Mar may have had 
12,000 men, such an army as 
Montrose or Dundee never 
commanded, but after his 
first recklessness he was in- 
capable of swift action, and 
dallied at Perth waiting on 
James and _ reinforcements. 
James, hopelessly in the dark 
as to what was happening, 
did not appear, and the only 
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assistance came from the north 
of England, where a small 
knot of Jacobite gentlemen 
raised the standard—a mis- 
take, Mr Lang says, for 
it broadened the area of 
operations beyond what was 
reasonable for so small a force, 
Mar, instead of concentrating 
against Argyll, sent an ex- 
pedition under Mackintosh of 
Borlum across the Forth, 
which seized Leith, ignomini- 
ously failed to take EKdin- 
burgh, and then marched south 
to join Forster and Kenmure. 
The Rising now divided itself 
into a Scottish and an English 
campaign. Wintoun, Nairne, 
Mackintosh, and Kenmure 
were prevailed upon by the 
Northumbrian Jacobites, Wid- 
rington, Forster, and Derwent- 
water, to cross the Border and 
attempt to rouse the north of 
England. It was a fatal 
blunder, against the wish of 
the Highlanders and of such 
men as Wintoun, and it involved 
the leadership of the incapable 
Forster. Marlborough, it is 
said, was consulted by the 
English Ministry, and, placing 
his finger on Preston on the 
map, he said, “ You will take 
them there.” He was not dis- 
appointed, for Preston proved 
to Forster, as before it had 
proved to Hamilton, the Mara- 
thon of a Scottish invasion. 
The army surrendered, Der- 
wentwater and Kenmure went 
to the scaffold, and the ill- 
timed experiment came to 4 
dismal end. In the north 
things went no better. Mar 
lay idly in the Scottish mid- 
lands, where he received the 
unexpected support of Breadal- 
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bane. His force grew thin from 
desertions, while Simon Lovat, 
who now appears on the scene, 
took his clan over to King 
George, and captured Inver- 
ness. At last came the strange 
battle of Sheriffmuir, where 
the Jacobite right wing won, 
and the left wing was defeated. 
The fight was ridiculously mis- 
managed by Mar, who flung 
away his superiority of num- 
bers, and never knew how 
to find his own men. The 
whole affair sounds like comic 
opera :— 


“The army had little powder, few 
flints, and no powder-horns, though 
there were tinkers and gypsies 
enough in the host, whose business 
was the making of such utensils. . . . 
The Highlanders continued to keep 
their powder loose in their pockets, 
where it was ruined if the weather 
was wet, while, if the warrior 
thoughtlessly put his lighted pipe 
in his pocket, the results were dam- 
aging and instantaneous. ... Mar,” 
adds Mr Lang, “seems to have re- 
garded powder as a rare product of 
the soil in certain favoured regions, 
not as a commodity which could be 
made at Perth or Aberdeen by arts 
known to men.” 


James, who had landed at 
Peterhead, was met with 
dismal tales. The poor gentle- 
man had little heart left for 
the enterprise, and after tour- 
ing about Scotland for a little 
he returned to France, leav- 
ing a characteristic letter to 
Argyll, conveying a sum of 
money as compensation to the 
inhabitants of burned villages, 
“that I may at least have the 
satisfaction of having been the 
ruin and destruction of none 
at a time when I came to free 
all.” So ended the fiasco of 
the “Fifteen.” Most of the 
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great Scots lords made their 
peace with the Government, 
the English leaders suffering 
more in comparison than their 
brethren of the north. Thanks 
to Forbes of Culloden, the 
Ministry refrained on the 
whole from measures which 
might easily have set the 
whole country in arms. 
Argyll, who had borne the 
brunt of the defence, was 
scarcely thanked. The one 
person who profited was the 
scandalous Simon Fraser, who 
became Lord Lovat, married 
the sister of the chief of the 
Grants, secured the escheat of 
his rival for the chieftainship 
of the Frasers, Mackenzie of 
Fraserdale, and with General 
Wightman divided that un- 
fortunate gentleman’s silver 
plate. 

The next thirty years of 
Scottish history are blank 
indeed. It is “a lost thread 
which might be sought, per- 
haps, in the study of free- 
thinking among the ministers 
and the sprouting of the germs 
of dissent.” The Jacobite 
record is mainly concerned 
with events overseas, with the 
wooing and marriage of the 
Princess Clementina, and nego- 
tiations with Charles of Sweden 
and Alberoni. Wogan’s abduc- 
tion of Clementina came as a 
breath of wholesome romance 
in the midst of so much that is 
hopeless and futile. In Scot- 
land the chief events are eccles- 
iastical and economic. The 
Revolution had brought a 
healthy [Erastianism into 
Church government, but it 
had not lessened the intran- 
sigéance of Calvinistic dogma. 
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In 1696, after the Acts against 
blasphemy had been revived, a 
lad called Thomas Aikenhead 
was indicted for saying that 
the Pentateuch was _post- 
Exilian, and that material- 
ism was the only true faith. 
He recanted,—which would 
have saved his life at the 
hands of the Inquisition,—but 
was duly hanged the following 
January. By the year 1717 
heresy had become commoner, 
and the hunt was up against 
it throughout the Kirk. 
Nearly a century before a cer- 
tain Mr Fisher, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, had _pub- 
lished a book, ‘The Marrow 
of Modern Divinity.’ This 
ancient work, which seems to 
have propounded the doctrine 
that “it is not sound to teach 
that we must forsake sin in 
order to our coming to Christ,” 
was revived by one school 
in the Kirk, and its teaching 
condemned by the General 
Assembly. The controversy is 
obscure, for the Marrow men 
denied that they maintained 
the proposition that believers’ 
sins are no sins, and declared 
that they only contended that 
salvation could not be sought 
by good works. Most men, 
however, seem to have con- 
sidered that the Marrow doc- 
trines, whatever their meta- 
physical justification, were dan- 
gerous to the common good, 
for “if all men and women 
behaved indecently, the fact 
that they were all ‘saved’ 
(even if it could be scientifically 
verified) would be a poor con- 
solation for universal impro- 
priety.” Another cause of 


trouble was the Oath of Ab- 
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juration, which was interpreted 
by many as the continuation of 
existing evils, such as patron- 
age and prelacy. Patronage, 
however, was itself the great 
grievance. It had been re- 
introduced as a mischievous 
trick of the Jacobites; and it 
seemed to so sane a man as 
Wodrow to be likely to drag 
down the whole Presbyterian 
fabric, and with it, of course, 
“the Kingdom of Christ.” 
There is no doubt that the 
affair was a great scandal, for 
we find presentations to parishes 
treated like a parliamentary 
election, with every kind of 
“treating ” and “canvassing,” 
and ministers grovelling for 
appointments in the style of 
footmen out of a place. Mixed 
up, however, with this most 
legitimate agitation, there was 
a great deal of more doubtful 
propaganda. Many of the mal- 
contents, like Boston and the 
Erskines, were able, laborious, 
and honourable men. In such 
a contest no side has a mon- 
opoly of virtues, or, for that 
matter, of failings; for while 
Lord Grange was combating 
Arianism as the champion of 
orthodoxy, he was having his 
wife kidnapped by Lovat and 
deported to St Kilda, The 
Assembly “required faith, re- 
pentance, and sincere obedience 
as the conditions of salvation.” 
The Erskines were opposed to 
the ‘‘ dangerous though specious 
and palatable scheme.” But, 
as Mr Lang says truly, “their 
own scheme, though ‘ palatable’ 
especially to persons disinclined 
to ‘faith, repentance, and sin- 
cere obedience,’ was also more 
or less ‘dangerous.’ ”’ 
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The result was an instance 
of that tendency of Presbyteri- 
anism which Hobbes had long 
ago predicted—a wondrous 
hiving-off of sects. We have 
the Original Secession of the 
Erskines, who revived the 
Covenant, and shortly pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate each 
other. There were those who 
opposed the Burgess oath, and 
became known as _ Anti- 
burghers. There were those 
who went into general opposi- 
tion to everybody, and called 
their Cave of Adullam the 
“Relief” Kirk. The Anti- 
burghers promulgated a New 
Testimony in the process of 
time, and those who dissented 
from it became the “Old 
Lights.” Meanwhile the Kirk, 
purged of such enthusiasts, 
became more and more Moder- 
ate; and, unhappily, modera- 
tion did not mean Christian 
charity so much as inertia 
and worldly wisdom. Our 
sympathies incline to the Sect- 
aries, in spite of their fanati- 
cism; for, as Mr Lang well 
puts it, “a religion with no 
enthusiasm is a religion with 
no vitality.” Any extravagance 
is to be preferred to that so- 
called good-taste which would 
“keep religion as inconspic- 
uous as if it had been absent.” 

Rationalism — we use the 
word in Mr Lecky’s sense as 
the opposite of blind super- 
stition— was a slow growth 
in Scotland. The Kirk, for 
all the dialectical power of its 
theology, was slow to apply 
the same vigour of mind to the 
examination of witchcraft and 
cognate beliefs, and we have 
the amazing story of Miss 
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Christian Shaw of Bargarran 
in Renfrewshire—who later, as 
the wife of the minister of Kil- 
maurs, founded the thread 
manufactories of that county, 
—a story which carries us 
back to the heart of the 
Middle Ages. But the light 
of common-sense was begin- 
ning to penetrate the dark- 
ness, and we find Mr Fraser 
of Tiree and Mr Campbell of 
Aberfeldy treating ‘“Satan’s 
Invisible World” as a subject 
for cool scientific inquiry. 
When Mr Hutcheson began 
to lecture on Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow College, in Eng- 
lish, he prepared the way for 
that Aufkldrung which, how- 
ever shallow its inspiration, 
was at any rate the foe of the 
more debasing superstitions. 
Of that old, poor Scottish 
world, so near in time and 
so far in sympathy, Mr Lang 
has drawn careful pictures. 
The Highlands were in a 
condition of semi- barbarism, 
blackmail, teste Lovat, being 
levied like the land-tax in 
more civilised countries. The 
famous ‘Letters from the 
North’ give an account of 
life in a Highland hut in 
winter, which is like a 
narrative of travels in Kam- 
chatka. The land was full 
of idle men, who had no out- 
let for their energy except 
fighting. Young Highland 
gentlemen held commissions 
in the armies of France and 
Spain, and returned every 
year or two to recruit, so 
that there was no lack of 
trained soldiers. There were 
merits in the race which a 
southern observer could not 
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be expected to see —loyalty, 
@ passionate devotion to their 
own homes, hospitality, and 
that virtue remarkable in an 
age of wreckers, a scrupulous 
kindness to shipwrecked mari- 
ners. They were to all intents 
@ savage people, but they had 
in a high degree the merits 
of their defects, and we can 
set against the barbarous tale 
of Lady Grange a dozen epi- 
sodes of creditable chivalry. 
The Lowlands, if more orderly, 
were scarcely less poor and 
barely more civilised. In the 
domestic life the only good 
things were the linen, of native 
manufacture, and the wine. 
The land was wretchedly cul- 
tivated, and the quality of the 
grain grown was bad. The 
food of the peasant was bear- 
meal porridge, oatmeal being 
a@ luxury, and “water kail” 
was a standing dish. A pro- 
verb such as “the clartier the 
cosier” shows that our an- 
cestors thought little of the 
virtue which ranks after god- 
liness. In the matter of edu- 
cation Scotland possessed, as 
always, a large number of 
excellent Latin scholars, and 
“humanity ” was so indispens- 
able a part of education that 
we find men of action like 
Claverhouse and Lovat quot- 
ing readily obscure Latin 
authors. But the colleges, 
like everything else, were 
poor, for a professor’s salary 
was only some £60, and he 
had to eke out a_ livelihood 
by taking boarders. So far 
as concerns personal habits, 
tea was beginning its attack 
upon the old roystering days 
of punch and claret, which, 
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however, were not to die for 
the better part of a century. 
Forbes of Culloden, so en- 
lightened in many things, was 
an uncompromising foe of the 
new beverage. He was for 
putting a poll-tax on such 
families as used it, and a 
tax of four shillings on every 
pound of the herb, “for it is 
the meanness of the price that 
encourages the poorer sort to 
purchase.” 

Mr Lang is not a historian 
of manners or economics, but 
his sketches are sufficient to 
show on what a prepared soil 
Jacobitism flourished. In spite 
of the fiascoes of the past, the 
irritation with England, caused 
by schemes like the Malt Tax 
and the disarmament of the 
Highlands, and incidents like 
the Porteous Mob, was so 
keenly felt, and the hopeless- 
ness of any solution so bitterly 
realised, that the eyes of even 
peaceable folk kept turning 
towards foreign invasion. The 
old Scotland of blind faiths and 
impossible loyalties was mori- 
bund but not yet dead, and it 
had to perish utterly before 
the new Scotland could be 
born. Even without Prince 
Charles it seems to us that 
another Jacobite attempt must 
have been made, but the exist- 
ence of a young and ardent 
prince hurried on the enter- 
prise. He had none of his 
father’s religion or patience, 
but he had what was more 
important for an exile—irre- 
pressible gaiety, charm, and 
courage. Mr Lang has else- 
where told the story of that 
brilliant and delightful boy, 
who, after a few years of heroic 
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youth, sank into a tragic old 
age of indulgence and despair. 
His passion for Scotland was 
the most lasting of his quali- 
ties, from the day when he 
laid his hand on Hamilton of 
Bangour’s shoulder on one of 
the Seven Hills, and asked the 
poet if he liked the view as 
much as that from North Ber- 
wick Law, to those latter years 
when he wept at the sound of 
the bagpipes. From 1737 on- 
wards Jacobite plots had been 
simmering. Duncan [Forbes 
saw what was afoot, and in 
1738 he tried to anticipate 
Pitt’s scheme and persuade the 
Government to raise four or 
five Highland regiments to 
give the Jacobite clans suit- 
able employment. The Gov- 
ernment declined, and about 
1741 the “ Association” began, 
of which the moving spirits 
were Balhaldy (a Macgregor), 
Lovat, and Traquair, with 
Murray of Broughton in the 
secret. The organisation of 
the Highlands was attempted 
in a somewhat amateur way, 
all the leaders having their 
own fish to fry, and distrust- 
ing each other acutely. Murray 
spent some years of anxious 
intrigue, now in Scotland mak- 
ing overtures to the Cameron- 
ians, now in France trying to 
galvanise the French Foreign 
Office into activity. The weak 
point in all these negotiations 
was the neglect of England, 
and vague promises from men 
like Beaufort and Hynde Cotton 
were accepted as good security. 
Presently Prince Charles es- 
caped from Rome to France, 
and set about getting together 
an expedition on his own ac- 
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count. The enterprise was 
doomed from the start. The 
Jacobites in Scotland were a 
minority, in England a Iludi- 
crous minority. France was 
less than lukewarm, Charles of 
Sweden was dead, and there 
was no hope of European 
intervention. No Jacobite 
leader had shown conspicuous 
talent in the field, there was 
no statesman to furnish and 
administer funds, there was 
not even unbroken loyalty in 
their slender ranks. St Theresa 
setting off as a child to convert 
the Moors scarcely embarked 
on @ more desperate venture 
than did the Prince when, 
under Murray’s guidance, he 
sailed for the land of his 
fathers. 

“Of trusty men,” says Mr Lang, 
“hardy and resolute soldiers, Charles 
had probably not more than 2000 at 
the first— Lochiel’s Camerons, the 
Macdonells of Glengarry, Keppoch, 
Clanranald, and the Appin Stewarts. 
Sleat’s Macdonalds were held back 
by their chief; the delays of Lovat 
paralysed the Frasers; the chief of 
the Mackintoshes was of the party 
of Government ; the Macleans had 
lost their chief; Cluny, with the 
Macphersons, was trammelled by his 
commission; Seaforth would not 
bring out the Mackenzies; the 
Munroes and Mackays were steady 
Whigs; and Macleod deserted the 
Cause. The gentry of the South 
were powerless: they had no ‘ fol- 
lowings. Yet the Prince shook the 
throne.” 


We have no intention of re- 
telling the melancholy twice- 
told tale of the “ Forty-five.” 
In a real sense the wisdom of 
the venture lay in its reckless- 
ness, for to defy the probabilities 
is sometimes the way to success. 
Mr Lang has written the story 
before, but in the present 
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volume it falls into its proper 
setting as the culmination of 
the old turbid history of Scot- 
land. There were only two 
minds of high order employed 
in the affair, for Murray of 
Broughton was merely an in- 
genious go-between. One was 
Lovat, who was born to be a 
traitor to any cause he espoused. 
His creed from start to finish 
was self-interest, tinged with a 
slight clan-feeling and a faint 
nationalism, and his heroic 
death glorified one of the 
meanest and most disreputable 
of lives. Now he played his 
ancient game, sending a mess- 
age to the Prince at Invergarry 
with apologies for his men not 
being ready, and a request for 
a warrant to seize Forbes of 
Culloden, dead or alive; while 
almost on the same date he 
wrote to Forbes asking arms to 
use against “the madmen with 
the pretended Prince of Wales.” 
He had played the trick once 
too often, and Nemesis was hot- 
foot on the trail of the ancient 
traitor. The other brain was 
Lord George Murray, who had 
had dealings with Cope, which 
madehimsuspect with the army. 
His loyalty is as undoubted as 
his courage and ability, but he 
does not seem to have had the 
art of ingratiating himself with 
the motley force which followed 
the Prince. Of all the leaders 
he was the wisest and the least 
popular. Mr Lang gives us in 
great detail the story of the 
march to Edinburgh, and the 
battle of Prestonpans. “ With 
Cope’s troops no English gen- 
eral of the day would have 
been victorious, granting that 
the Highlanders were allowed 
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to take the offensive, and that 
the artillery could not come 
into action.” But Preston- 
pans meant nothing. Marshal 
Wade might think that “Eng- 
land was for the first-comer,” 
but what could a small force of 
a few thousands do to capture 
a land which had no predisposi- 
tion to receive them. The total 
army, Mr Lang thinks, was no 
more than 4500 men, and a few 
ladies in carriages. Up to 
Derby they had small success, 
Thegreat families of Lancashire 
and Cheshire—the Stanleys, 
Cholmondeleys, Leighs, and 
Grosvenors—sat still in their 
manors. As to the turning at 
Derby, there can be no final 
verdict. It is a problem in 
the science of hypothetics. 
There is a chance that the 
Prince may have been right, 
that a victory in the Midlands 
might have spread disaffection 
like wildfire in the English 
army, and that London “ was 
for the first-comer.” To us it 
seems that an advance would 
have only led to a more swift 
and dramatic end to the Rising, 
and that under no conditions 
could ruin have been long post- 
poned. In any case, every 
reason known to military 
science was on the side of Lord 
George Murray and retreat. 
When the gran rifiuto was 
made, all dash and vigour went 
out of the enterprise, and it 
became what Horace Walpole 
thought the feeblest of things, 
a “rebellion on the defensive.” 
The Prince shepherded back 
the disheartened clans with 
some skill, and Falkirk showed 
that they had not forgotten 
how to fight. In many ways 
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those months which came be- 
tween Falkirk and Culloden 
were the finest part of the cam- 
paign. The Cause was lost, the 
men were starved, and the 
leaders in a villainous temper ; 
but for a little, over a large 
extent of country, the Prince 
carried off the honours and 
kept his opponents in check. 
Mr Lang’s account of Cul- 
loden is by far the most 
luminous and complete that 
has been given to the world. 
Most of the details have long 
been settled, but one or two 
vexed questions remained, 
notably that of the conduct 
of the Macdonalds, and on 
these Mr Lang seems to us 
to provide the material for a 
final judgment. In an elabor- 
ate appendix he examines every 
account of Keppoch’s death, 
and rejects the traditional ver- 
sion that he charged alone, 
while the clan sulked behind 
him. The narratives of the 
battle left by Cumberland and 
Colonel Joseph Yorke make 
it plain that the Macdonalds, 
on the left, attacked with the 
others, one company even out- 
running the line. They never 
came to the shock, being out- 
flanked and exposed to a heavy 
fire of grape, which broke their 
ranks. When = Scothouse, 
Keppoch, and his brother fell, 
the attack ceased. So the 
tragic tale, for which Sir Walter 
Scott is mainly responsible, 
must be added to the list of 
historical fictions. On the 
right the flank fire seemsto have 
been less galling, “and the 
Stewarts of Appin, Mackin- 
toshes, Camerons, Frasers, and 
Macleans fought as they ever 
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fought. Plied with guns in 
front and in flank, and by a front 
and flanking fire of musketry, 
blinded by smoke and snow, 
they broke Barrel’s regiment, 
they swept over the foremost 
guns, and then, enfiladed by 
Wolfe’s, they died on the 
bayonets of the second line.” 
Mr Lang disposes—we hope 
for good—of the time-hon- 
oured fiction about the “no 
quarter” clause in the general 
order issued by the Prince 
before the battle. The phrase 
was confined to Cumberland’s 
order, and he had no provoca- 
tion from the clans. 

With Culloden, Jacobitism 
ended in a sharp and complete 
cataclysm, as a mountain 
stream falling over a high cliff 
disappears in spray, and with 
it, too, the old national history 
of Scotland. The disaster— 
and its result was disastrous to 
all parties in the land—did 
good in so far that it cleared 
the air. It showed the 
country its real desires. The 
Jacobites were convinced of 
the futility of foreign invasion, 
and perforce had to settle 
down to some other means of 
salvation, while they had the 
legacy of a heroic memory to 
give them courage and self- 
confidence. The old Whiggish, 
law-abiding Scotland had got 
the upper hand, but now it 
was leavened with that ele- 
ment of birth and adventure 
which had before been in op- 
position, The “Forty-Five” 
saw the creation of a true 
national party, which, in de- 
fault of all other help, was 
compelled into self-development. 
France and England had proved 
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broken reeds: it was now to be 
seen whether Scotland herself 
could not set her house in order. 
And so through the next half- 
century, amid many discourage- 
ments, the land created her 
own industries, her own com- 
merce, her own school of 
thought, —in a word, a new 
national life. 

But this is the history of 
modern Scotland, and Mr Lang 
is concerned only with that 
which is past. We close the 
volumes with regret, for he 
has been a delightful guide 
in many dark and tangled 
places. His manner, which is 
scarcely dignified enough for 
the classical historian, is well 
adapted to the history of Scot- 
land, which is not great history. 
The philosopher will find small 
matter to interest him in these 
chronicles of moorland wars 
fought by a poor people in the 
mist and rain. With the ex- 
ception of the Reformation, 
there is no great spiritual 
movement to rank in the his- 
tory of thought. The Renais- 
sance had little influence north 
of the Border. The great tides 
of European change ebbed and 
flowed with but little effect 
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on the retired backwater of 
Scottish life. It is the history 
of a great enmity—with Eng- 
land, and a great friendship— 
with France. It is the story 
of national independence won 
by a bitter struggle, and of 
that more subtle and difficult 
thing, national individuality, 
hammered out during a century 
and a half of nominal union. 
Its one interest to the philos- 
ophic historian is that it shows, 
at a time when the world 
had become orderly, the strife 
of past and present in sharp 
distinction. But if it lack 
philosophy it has abundance 
of romance. It is the strife of 
the little against the big, which 
is enough in itself to endear it 
to the heart of lovers of stirring 
tales. And in the tangle of 
wars and religions, there is as 
entertaining a variety of char- 
acter as can be found in ampler 
arenas. Whatever its faults it 
is not a humdrum history, and 
its moral, if we must seek a 
moral in such things, is at least 
no ignoble one. ‘“ Poverty,” 
in Stevenson’s words, “ill- 
luck, enterprise, and constant 
resolution are the fibres of its 
legend.” 




















THE UNIVERSITIES 


THE various ways in which 
Universities have developed in 
different countries, and more 
especially their relation to the 
State, is not without signi- 
ficance to us in Scotland at 
present. It is evident to those 
who have the interest of the 
Scottish Universities at heart, 
that a period has been reached 
in their development when, if 
future progress is to be made, 
profound changes in their pres- 
ent constitution have become 
necessary. At the same time, 
different reformers are not 
agreed as to what the nature 
of these changes should be, 
and it therefore becomes of 
some importance to consider 
what is the real significance 
of the University, and what 
part it plays in the various 
agencies which go to the mak- 
ing of a modern State. Some 
will say that a University 
exists primarily as a centre 
for free thought and inquiry 
into all departments of know- 
ledge, while others regard it 
as merely a training-place for 
the various professions. 

The first conception of a 
University which has been 
stated above, evidently re- 
gards the University as the 
descendant of the old philos- 
ophic schools of Athens and 
Alexandria, which received the 
sanction of the State under 
the Roman Empire, and which 
kept alive learning and the 
spirit of investigation and in- 
quiry. It may be questioned 
whether the popes, when grant- 
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AND THE STATE, 


ing charters to the Univer- 
sities of Paris and Bologna, 
had any intention of encour- 
aging such a_ conception. 
Human thought was regarded 
as bounded for all time by 
the dogmas of the Church and 
the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and the Universities were in- 
tended as a training-place for 
priests and lawyers. Yet the 
very freedom of those charters, 
and the complete control they 
gave the Universities over 
their own affairs, inevitably 
led to their becoming centres 
of intellectual progress. 

Except for the jurisdiction 
of the chancellor, against 
whom they more than once 
appealed to the pope, they 
were granted a freedom of 
self-government which would 
be impossible in the modern 
State. In Paris, for instance, 
the government of the Uni- 
versity was in the hands of 
the teachers and the rector 
elected by the nations of the 
students, a government which 
put the members of the Uni- 
versity outside the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates of the city, 
and the granting of degrees 
and the management of the 
University lay entirely within 
the hands of the governing 
body. 

The Church, therefore, guided 
by the constitution of the 
monastic orders and of the 
trade guilds, created a new 
organisation, which was ulti- 
mately to be the centre of that 
remarkable intellectual devel- 
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opment towards free inquiry 
into all branches of human 
thought which has proved so 
destructive to the dogmatic 
position of the Church itself. 
We see, then, in the very be- 
ginning of things, the pres- 
ence of the two ideas which 
have continued throughout the 
history of the Universities to 
influence their development 
and their relation to the State. 
The Church merely wished to 
provide suitable centres for 
the training of priests and 
lawyers, but in doing so she 
created a new living organism 
with a vitality and a purpose 
and an ideal of its own, which 
has continued to the present 
day. Moreover, the question 
which we are to-day discuss- 
ing is the old question in a 
slightly modified form, a ques- 
tion which has to be recon- 
sidered by each generation. 

There is something in the 
nature of government which 
makes the problems to be solved 
always the same, though each 
period in the world’s history 
has to find its own solution. 
The old question of the rela- 
tion of Church and State is 
alive to-day in Catholic France 
and in Presbyterian Scotland, 
though in different forms, and 
the old question of the relation 
of the State to the Universities 
is always coming up again and 
again for solution. 

To-day, it is true, the State 
has taken the place of the 
Church, but the objects aimed 
at by the outside governing 
body on the one hand, and by 
the inner vitalising spirit of 
the University on the other 
hand, remain the same. 


The modern State is in- 
different, as all governments 
are indifferent, to the progress 
of human thought, but, on 
the other hand, it requires 
some place for the training of 
its servants. The State de- 
mands lawyers, doctors, school- 
masters, priests, and civil 
servants to carry on the daily 
work of the community, and 
regards the University as the 
crown of the educational 
system whereby these men are 
to be trained. They are to be 
turned out thoroughly well 
drilled for the work they have 
to perform, but they are not 
required to be investigators or 
searchers after truth. On the 
other hand, the University, 
burning with an inner fire, 
has other and larger ideals 
with which the State has little 
or no sympathy. The system 
which exists in any country is 
@ compromise between these 
two conceptions of the function 
of a University. 

It is not necessary for us to 
follow the gradual evolution of 
thought in the Universities and 
the influence upon them of 
outside movements, as this is 
not essential for the under- 
standing of the question we 
are at present considering, 
namely, their relation to the 
State. 

The next period, therefore, 
of special significance is the 
end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The contrast be- 
tween the condition of things 
established in France and in 
Germany at this time is of 
great interest. 

In France, the country of 
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centralisation and bureaucratic 
rule, it was necessary for the 
Universities to be recreated 
after the Revolution, and Nap- 
oleon undertook the task, and 
approached it from the point 
of view of despotic State con- 
trol. He had, according to 
Paulsen, only one purpose to 
fulfil, namely, to provide train- 
ing-places for the servants of 
the State, and consequently 
under his régime Universities in 
the full sense of the word dis- 
appeared, and special schools 
were established in their place 
for the training of doctors, 
engineers, and lawyers. The 
purpose of these schools was 
simply to drill and examine 
and to turn out a product well 
enough trained for routine 
work, but they had no con- 
ception of freedom of thought 
or desire for research. The 
thinkers of France have been, 
Paulsen says, associated with 
the Academy, but not with the 
specialised schools which took 
the place of the University. 
The Université de France was 
merely a centre for the bureau- 
cratic control of these institu- 
tions, and the old conception of 
the University of Paris, that 
turbulent but free centre of 
teachers and learners which 
blazed with a great light in 
the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, was largely lost. France 
meekly accepted the rule of the 
bureaucrat and the school- 
master, in place of the free Uni- 
versity system, and it is only 
of late years, under the rule of 
the Republic, that the old Uni- 
versity idea has been to some 
extent revived. If we are to 
judge by the examples afforded 
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by the republics of France 
and America, democracies are 
in sympathy with the true 
University ideal, recognising 
a kindred spirit to their own. 
While this was the history of 
Universities in France, the 
history in Germany was very 
different. Under the influence 
of the revival of thought and 
learning, and the teaching of 
the group of men of genius 
who re-created Germany, a 
completely different conception 
of the University took shape. 

The Universities were recog- 
nised under the different States 
on a plan which, in many re- 
spects, followed closely on the 
medieval model. While each 
professor was required to give 
a course of lectures, he was left 
free to take what subject or 
method he pleased, and the 
student was equally free to 
attend or not to the instruction 
given, There were no roll- 
calls, no examinations, no 
course of study laid down 
which the student must follow. 
The University was a free com- 
munity of teachers and learners, 
where the teacher was free to 
teach what he liked, and the 
learner free to learn what he 
liked. But, above all things, 
the professor was there as a 
researcher, who was to advance 
his subject and train up fresh 
investigators under him, Under 
the influence of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and others, the Ger- 
man States were persuaded to 
endow these free institutions, 
and the system then created 
has remained to the present 
day. 

The result of that system in 
promoting a into 
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all departments of knowledge 
is too well known to all of us 
to need repetition here. Other 
countries have had their men 
of genius and great investi- 
gators, but in Germany alone 
has there been a continuous 
organised product, owing to 
this form of University organ- 
isation. 

The men of learning in other 
countries have long sighed 
for equal freedom, and have 
been full of envy of their 
fortunate German brothers. 
It is evident that in this sys- 
tem the original conception of 
a University was revived, and 
that, given the inner fire, and a 
succession of men inspired to 
work, the marvellous result is 
easily understood. If the inner 
impulse was wanting, such a 
system would result in the Uni- 
versities becoming as intoler- 
able as the monastic orders be- 
came before the Reformation, 
and it would then be necessary 
either to reform them or sweep 
them away. 

Moreover, the German States 
have realised the necessity for 
specialisation, and have not 
hesitated to appoint a large 
staff of professors, each deal- 
ing with a special department. 
There again the spirit of those 
in authority has been in marked 
contrast to that in this country, 
where higher education has 
always been treated with in- 
credible meanness by the Gov- 
ernment, 

The history of German Uni- 
versities seems to contradict 
the view originally taken of the 
attitude of the State to the 
University and the purpose of 
the State in supporting such 
an institution. But there is 
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another side to the picture, 
Germany has had to pay a 
heavy price for the freedom of 
the Universities. 

It is sufficiently evident that 
such a system of education, 
while fitted to produce a cer- 
tain number of investigators 
in various departments of 
knowledge, men of profound 
learning in their own sub- 
ject, is not fitted to produce 
the article required by the 
State, unless some system of 
compulsion and control is 
brought in. 

Where is the army of doc- 
tors, lawyers, schoolmasters, 
and Government officials to 
come from to carry on the 
ordinary routine work of the 
country? A schoolmaster must 
be proficient in arithmetic and 
grammar, and the fact that 
he has published a research in 
higher mathematics will not 
make him a fit person to teach 
in an elementary school if he 
cannot spell. 

Some method must then be 
devised for obtaining the well- 
trained average person required 
for the professions. And con- 
sequently we find that while 
this complete freedom for 
teacher and learner is allowed 
in the Universities, the entrance 
to every profession is closed by 
an iron gate—the State ex- 
amination. The man who 
means to be a professor some 
day in some department of 
knowledge takes his University 
degree on a thesis and oral ex- 
amination, becomes a Privat 
Docent, and, if he proves a 
brilliant investigator, is sure 
of promotion. The fate of the 
Privat Docent who does not 
succeed in research is not so 
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happy. He is sacrificed in the 
process of natural selection. 
But the doctor, the lawyer, the 
schoolmaster can only enter 
their professions by passing the 
State Examination. This fact 
necessarily controls the whole 
of his career. He cannot pick 
and choose. This State ex- 
amination, on which his whole 
future depends, is always be- 
fore him, and if human nature 
is the same in Germany as in 
England, must surely tend to 
a system of cramming and a 
distaste of learning for learn- 
ing’s sake. This side of the 
picture is seldom presented to 
us in descriptions of the German 
University system. Students 
who go from this country go 
to study in the Philosophical 
Faculty, and are delighted 
with the freedom they find 
there. They are not brought so 
much in contact with the men 
who are preparing for the pro- 
fessions. 

Let us now pass from the 
consideration of France and 
Germany to the system which 
prevails in England,—not in the 
younger Universities, because 
they are too new for us to say 
what their ultimate fate may 
be, but in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. We have seen how 
the heritage handed down 
from the Middle Ages was 
interpreted in France and 
Germany respectively. How 
has it been interpreted in 
England? 

But before going to Eng- 
land, there is one further 
remark to be made about 
Germany. The appointment 
of the professors does not lie 
in the hands of the University. 
The University selects certain 
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names, which are presented to 
the Government, but the Gov- 
ernment appoints whoever it 
likes, and is not bound by this 
selection. 

In Oxford and Cambridge we 
find on the whole the most 
perfect examples of the medi- 
eval tradition, as they are 
completely self-governing in- 
stitutions, not only arranging 
and controlling their own 
course of study, but also ap- 
pointing their own Fellows, 
lecturers, and most of their 
professors. 

By the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge is meant here 
the whole system of colleges 
and of the University proper. 
There is no need for our 
present purpose to distinguish 
between them. Moreover these 
Universities have another most 
valuable charter of freedom. 
They are supported by their 
own endowments, and do not 
have to come to the Govern- 
ment for an annual grant. In 
Germany, the Universities are 
State-supported, and in Prussia 
@ special official is appointed 
to each University by the 
Minister of Education to watch 
over the finances. It is evident 
that in this way the Govern- 
ment can, if it chooses, com- 
pletely control the internal 
organisation. It is true that 
Oxford and Cambridge have 
had to submit to Government 
Commissions which were neces- 
sary to give the legal authority 
to various changes which had 
become essential, but otherwise 
they are left completely alone 
to govern their own affairs,— 
the colleges by means of the 
Fellows, the University proper 
by the votes of the members. 
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This method of government by 
the votes of the members is 
@ somewhat clumsy one, and 
when a question excites un- 
usual interest is open to abuse, 
the votes of those in residence, 
and responsible for teaching 
and governing, being swamped 
by members from outside ; but, 
on the whole, it leaves the 
control of the University in 
the hands of those who are 
doing the work. 

Moreover, while Oxford and 
Cambridge have been left with 
a freedom surpassing even that 
of Germany, the State has not 
for that reason refused to rec- 
ognise the degrees conferred 
by the University, as giving 
the necessary qualifications for 
service for the State. With 
a few trivial exceptions, such 
as the Indian Civil Service, 
an Oxford or Cambridge de- 
gree opens the door to the 
professions, and for direct 
service under the State. In 
England the policy of the Gov- 
ernment has been to trust 
the Universities with complete 
self-government, and at the 
same time accept their hall- 
mark as the standard required 
by the professions. This Eng- 
lish system is worthy of more 
study on the part of other 
countries than it has received. 

It is also sufficiently obvious 
that the collegiate and fellow- 
ship system is an ideal arrange- 
ment for promoting specialisa- 
tion and research. 

But our German critics may 
exclaim, “ Why has the output 
of research in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge been so poor while the 
facilities have been so great?” 
How far this accusation of 
poverty of output is justified 


by the facts is worthy of 
separate inquiry, but, assum- 
ing its truth, there are certain 
reasons to be given for it. 

In the first place, the old 
fellowship system certainly 
tended to make men too com- 
fortable. A sufficient income 
and charming surroundings for 
life, with no special duties or 
incentives to work, produced 
men who were in many re- 
spects delightful but were not, 
except here and there, workers. 
There are still a few survivors 
of this old generation. 

In the second place, the old 
scholastic traditions have clung 
longer to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge than to any other 
University, —the tradition of 
learning rather than of re- 
search. This tradition is not 
altogether to be despised. It 
set before the nation from 
generation to generation a 
standard of scholarship, just 
as the monastic orders, before 
they became corrupt, set a 
standard of piety. Such a 
result is not without its value, 
though no addition be made to 
the realm of knowledge. 

In the third place, Oxford 
and Cambridge have been 
burdened with the responsi- 
bility of teaching for the pro- 
fessions. As has been already 
explained, the State has left 
them free, and at the same 
time has accepted their hall- 
mark as genuine. In Germany 
the State has set the Univer- 
sities free, but has insisted 
on having its own hall-mark. 
This burden of responsibility 
to the State has had a pro- 
found influence on Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is no man 
who works harder than the 
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young Don of the present day, 
but he is working hard at 
teaching. The breaking up of 
the learners into small groups 
necessitates a large staff of 
teachers, and the time and 
thought of the present day 
Fellow of a College are so 
occupied by this task that he 
has little time or energy for 
research. 

We are not discussing now 
whether the methods of study 
or examination are the best. 
It is sufficient to point out that 
though they may doubtless be 
improved and modified, the 
complete freedom of the Ger- 
man system is impossible, as 
long as the University is re- 
sponsible to the State for 
training for service under the 
State; and that the University 
which is left free, if it have 
any sense of responsibility, 
will itself require courses of 
study and methods of testing 
the acquirements of its pupils 
at various stages as long as 
training for definite professions 
is part of its duty. 

To those who would have us 
adopt the German University 
system we have one question 
to ask—Are they also prepared 
to adopt the system of State 
Examinations ? 

The evil of the system of 
examinations by an external 
examining body are eloquently 
pointed out by Paulsen in his 
work on German Universities, 
but they do not require to be 
stated here. We have made up 
our minds that the system is an 
evil one, and we are gradually 
modifying our whole scheme of 
instruction in the schools and 
in the Universities so as to 
make the teacher the examiner, 
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and so as to make the stamp 
of proficiency depend on the 
testing of the student’s work 
from day to day. 

Such a system of education 
is not going to lessen the 
responsibility of the University 
professor to his student, or 
diminish the time to be occu- 
pied in actual teaching. 

If we now pass from the 
consideration of Oxford and 
Cambridge to the Scottish 
Universities, we shall find fresh 

ints of difference. Though 
the Scottish Universities have 
been derived from the same 
common root in the Middle 
Ages, and though they have 
had many distinguished in- 
vestigators among their pro- 
fessors, it may be questioned 
whether as a whole they have 
ever realised the higher con- 
ception of a University, or 
regarded themselves as any- 
thing more than training-places 
for the professions. If any 
such conception of a higher 
purpose had been dimly present, 
it must have been quickly 
crushed by the treatment they 
have received from the State, 
—treatment which it is difficult 
to believe would have been 
possible if one spark of the old 
medieval spirit had remained 
alive at the time of the Com- 
missions of 1858 and 1889. 
To find so gross an example 
of State interference we must 
go to France and Napoleon. 
On the one hand, the State 
gave them a miserable endow- 
ment, just sufficient to enable 
them to carry on the training 
for the professions, but making 
all specialisation by increase of 
the professoriate or leisure for 
research impossible. On the 
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other hand, the Commissions 
drew up minute regulations 
governing every part of the 
work and teaching of the Uni- 
versity, — regulations which 
cannot be altered without the 
consent of the Privy Council 
and Parliament. It is difficult 
to understand now how such 
a scheme was possible on the 
part of a Government with 
the examples of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the German 
Universities before them. The 
necessity for the autonomy of 
the Scottish Universities is, 
however, now so_ generally 
recognised that there is no 
need to discuss it here. Let 
us return, therefore, to the 
consideration of the central 
problem. 

It is evident that the Uni- 
versities have two duties, a 
duty to themselves and a duty 
to the State, and the question 
is how these two duties are to 
be performed. 

It is evident that the Ger- 
man solution of the question 
cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory. The ideal which edu- 
cational reformers have set 
before them means the train- 
ing and examining of the 
student by his teacher, and 
the abolishing of the external 
test, and even the reduction of 
the number, if not the abolish- 
ing, of special examinations in 
the Universities themselves. 

Consequently the demands 
put on the teaching staff are 
going to increase rather than 
diminish. We have therefore 
to keep before us the follow- 
ing problem in considering 
the future of our Universities, 
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namely, how to combine the 
most efficient training of men 
for the professions with the 
due encouragement of research, 
and also how to preserve the 
Universities from undue inter- 
ference by the State. 

The true solution is, on the 
whole, easier in this country 
than in Germany, as we have 
not ceased to regard the Uni- 
versities as directly responsible 
for the training of men for the 
professions, and we have in 
England trusted them to carry 
out that duty. The solution 
will therefore probably be 
found in two directions. On 
the one hand, the teaching staff 
must be very largely increased, 
and on the other hand, the 
methods of training must be so 
modified as to encourage the 
attitude of mind of the in- 
vestigator, while not losing 
sight of the necessity of ac- 
quiring a definite amount of 
useful knowledge. Moreover, 
the facilities should be in- 
creased for those who wish 
to devote themselves to pure 
knowledge and investigation 
rather than definite profes- 
sional life. 

But whatever the particular 
solution may be, we must never 
lose sight of the ideal which 
has been handed down to the 
Universities from the old Phil- 
osophic Schools of Athens—an 
ideal which, if once lost sight 
of or crushed to suit the pur- 
poses of a Church or a State, 
will mean that this chapter of 
man’s development has closed, 
and that our civilisation is 
entering on the period of 
moral and intellectual decay. 
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THE YELLOW PRESS. 


Ir all countries may boast 
the Press which they deserve, 
America’s desert is small in- 
deed. No civilised country in 
the world has been content 
with newspapers so grossly 
contemptible as those which 
are read from New York to 
the Pacific Coast. The jour- 
nals known as Yellow would 
be a disgrace to the Black 
Republic, and it is difficult 
to understand the state of 
mind which can tolerate them. 
Divorced completely from the 
world of truth and intelligence, 
they present nothing which an 
educated man would desire to 
read. They are said to be ex- 
cluded from clubs and from 
respectable houses. But even 
if this prohibition were a fact, 
their proprietors need feel no 
regret. We are informed by 
the Yellowest of Editors that 
his burning words are read 
every day by five million men 
and women. 

What, then, is the aspect 
and character of these Yellow 
Journals? As they are happily 
strange on our side the ocean, 
they need some description. 
They are ill-printed, over-illus- 
trated sheets, whose end and 
aim are to inflame a jaded 
or insensitive palate. The 
seem to address the half-blind 
eye and the sluggish mind of 
the imbecile. The wholly un- 
important information which 
they desire to impart is not 
conveyed in type of the ord- 


inary shape and size. The 
“scare” headlines are set forth 
in letters three inches in height. 
It is as though the editors of 
these sheets are determined to 
exhaust your attention. They 
are not content to tell you that 
this or that inapposite event 
has taken place. They pant, 
they shriek, they yell. Their 
method represents the beating 
of a thousand big drums, the 
blare of unnumbered trumpets, 
the shouted blasphemies of a 
million raucous throats. And 
if, with all this noise dinning 
in your ear, you are persuaded 
to read a Yellow sheet, which 
is commonly pink in colour, 
you are grievously disap- 
pointed. The thing is not even 
sensational. Its “scare” head- 
lines do but arouse a curios- 
ity which the “brightest and 
brainiest” reporter in the 
United States is not able to 
satisfy. 

Of what happens in the great 
world you will find not a trace 
in the Yellow Journals. They 
betray no interest in politics, 
in literature, or in the fine arts. 
There is nothing of grave im- 
portance which can be con- 
verted into a “good story.” 
That a great man should per- 
form a great task is imma- 
terial. Noble deeds make no 
scandal, and are therefore not 
worth reporting. But if you 
can discover that the great 
man has a hidden viee, or an 
eccentric taste in boots or hats, 
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there is ‘“‘copy” ready to your 
hand. All things and all men 
must be reduced to a dead 
level of imbecility. The Yellow 
Press is not obscene—it has not 
the courage for that. Its proud 
boast is that it never prints 
a line that a father might 
not read to his daughter. It 
is merely personal and imper- 
tinent. No one’s life is secure 
from its spies. No privacy is 
sacred. Mr Stead’s famous 
ideal of an ear at every 
keyhole is magnificently real- 
ised in America. A hundred 
reporters are ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to invade 
houses, to uncover secrets, to 
molest honest citizens with 
indiscreet questions. And if 
their victims are unwilling to 
respond, they pay for it with 
public insult and malicious in- 
vention. Those who will not 
bow to the common tyrant of 
the Press cannot complain if 
words are ascribed to them 
which they never uttered, if 
they are held guilty of deeds 
from which they would shrink 
in horror, Law and custom 
are alike powerless to fight 
this tyranny, which is the 
most ingenious and irksome 
form of blackmail yet in- 
vented. 

The perfect newspaper, if 
such were possible, would pres- 
ent to its readers a succinct 
history of each day as it passes. 
It would weigh with a scrupu- 
lous hand the relative im- 
portance of events. It would 
give to each department of 
human activity no more than 
its just space. It would re- 
duce scandal within the nar- 
row limits which ought to 
confine it. Under its wise 
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auspices murder, burglary, 
and suicide would be deposed 
from the eminence upon which 
idle curiosity has placed them... 
Those strange beings known 
as public men would be famous 
not for what their wives wear 
at somebody else’s “‘ At Home,” 
but for their own virtues and 
attainments. The foolish act- 
ors and actresses, who now 
believe themselves the masters 
of the world, would slink 
away into entrefilets on a back 
page. The perfect newspaper, 
in brief, would resemble a 
Palace of Truth, in which de- 
ceit was impossible and vanity 
ridiculous. It would crush 
the hankerers after false re- 
putations, it would hurl the 
imbecile from the mighty 
seats which they try to fill, 
and it would present an in- 
valuable record to future gen- 
erations. 

What picture of its world 
does the Yellow Press present? 
A picture of colossal folly and 
unpardonable indiscretion. If 
there be a museum which pre- 
serves these screaming sheets, 
this is the sort of stuff which in 
two thousand years will puzzle 
the scholars: “Mrs Jones won’t 
admit Wedding,” “ Million- 
aires Bet on a Snake Fight,” 
“Chicago Church Girl Accuses 
Millionaire,” ‘“ Athletics make 
John D. forget his Money.” 
These are a few pearls hastily 
strung together, and they show 
what jewels of intelligence are 
most highly prized by the 
Greatest Democracy on earth. 
Now and again the editor takes 
his readers into his confidence 
and asks them to interfere in 
the affairs of persons whom 
they will never know. Here, 
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for instance, is a characteristic 
problem set by an editor whose 
knowledge of his public exceeds 
his respect for the decencies of 
life: “What Mrs Washington 
ought to do. Her husband 
Wall Street Broker. Got tired 
of Her and Deserted. But Mrs 
Washington, who still loves 
him dearly, Is determined to 
win him back. And here is 
the Advice of the Readers of 
this Journal.” Is it not mon- 
strous—this interference with 
the privacy of common citizens? 
And yet this specimen has an 
air of dignity compared with 
the grosser exploits of the hired 
eavesdropper. Not long since 
there appeared in a Sunday 
paper a full list, with portraits 
and biographies, of all the ladies 
in New York who are habitual 
drunkards. From which it is 
clear that the law of libel has 
sunk into oblivion, and that 
the cowhide is no longer a 
useful weapon. 

The disastrous effect upon 
the people of such a Press as I 
have described is obvious. It 
excites the nerves of the foolish, 
it presents a hideously false 
standard of life, it suggests 
that nobody is sacred for the 
omnipotent eavesdropper, and 
it preaches day after day at 
the top of its husky voice the 
gospel of snobbishness. But 
it is not merely the public 
manners which it degrades; 
it does its best to hamper the 
proper administration of the 
law. In America trial by jour- 
nalism has long supplemented, 
and goes far to supplant, trial 
by jury. If a murder be com- 
mitted its detection is not left 
to the officers of the police. 
A thousand reporters, cunning 
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as monkeys, active as sleuth- 
hounds, are on the track. 
Whether it is the criminal that 
they pursue or an innocent 
man is indifferent to them. 
Heedless of injustice, they go 
in search of “copy.” They 
interrogate the friends of the 
victim, and they uncover the 
secrets of all the friends and 
relatives he may have pos- 
sessed. They care not how 
they prejudice the public mind, 
or what wrong they do to 
innocent men. If they make 
a fair trial impossible, it 
matters not. They have given 
their tired readers a new sen- 
sation, they have stimulated 
gossip in a thousand tenement 
houses, and justice may fall 
in ruins so long as they sell 
another edition. And nobody 
protests against their unbridled 
licence, not even when they 
have made it an affair of the 
utmost difficulty and many 
weeks to empanel an unpre- 
judiced jury. 

The greatest opportunity of 
the Yellow Press came a brief 
year ago, when a Mr H. K. 
Thaw murdered an accom- 
plished architect. The day 
after the murder the trial 
began in the newspapers, and 
it has been “run as a serial” 
ever since. The lives of the 
murderer and his victim were 
uncovered with the utmost 
effrontery. The character of 
the dead man was painted in 
the blackest colours by cow- 
ards, who knew that they were 
secure from punishment. The 
murderer’s friends and kins- 
men were all compelled to pay 
their tribute to the demon of 
publicity. The people was pre- 
sented with plans of the cell 
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in which the man Thaw was 
imprisoned, while photographs 
of his wife and his mother were 
printed day after day that a 
silly mob might note the effect 
of anguish on the human coun- 
tenance. And, not content 
with thus adorning the tale, 
the journals were eloquent in 
pointing the moral. Senti- 
mental spinsters were invited 
to warn the lady typewriters 
of America that death and 
ruin inevitably overtake the 
wrongdoer. Stern-eyed clergy- 
men thought well to anticipate 
justice in sermons addressed 
to erring youth. Finally, a 
plébiscite decided, by 2 to 1, 
that Thaw should immediately 
be set free. And when you re- 
member the arrogant tyranny 
of the Yellow Journals, you 
are surprised that at the mere 
sound of the people’s voice the 
prison doors did not instantly 
fly open. 

You are told, as though it 
were no more than a simple 
truth, that the Yellow Press 
—the journals owned by Mr 
Hearst—not merely made the 
Spanish - American War, but 
procured the assassination of 
Mr McKinley. The statement 
seems incredible, because it is 
difficult to believe that such 
stuff as these should have any 
influence either for good or evil. 
The idle gossip and flagrant 
scandal which are its daily 
food do not appear to be 
efficient leaders of opinion. 
But it is the Editorial columns 
which do the work of convic- 
tion, and they assume an air 
of gravity which may easily de- 
ceive the unwary. And their 
gravity is the natural accom- 
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paniment of scandal. There 
is but a slender difference be- 
tween barbarity and sentiment- 
alism. The same temper which 
delights in reading of murder 
and sudden death weeps with 
anguish at the mere hint of 
oppression. No cheek is so 
easily bedewed by the un- 
necessary tear as the cheek 
of the ruffian—and those 
who compose the “editorials” 
for Mr Hearst’s papers have 
cynically realised this truth. 
They rant and they cant and 
they argue, as though nothing 
but noble thoughts were per- 
mitted to lodge within the 
poor brains of their readers. 
Their favourite gospel is the 
gospel of Socialism. They 
tell the workers that the 
world is their inalienable in- 
heritance, that skill and cap- 
ital are the snares of the 
evil one, and’ that nothing is 
worth a reward save manual 
toil. They pretend for a mo- 
ment to look with a kindly 
eye upon the Trusts, because, 
when all enterprises and in- 
dustries are collected into a 
small compass, the people will 
have less trouble in laying 
hands upon them. In brief, 
they teach the supreme duty 
of plunder in all the staccato 
eloquence at their command. 
For the man whose thrift and 
energy have helped him to 
success they have nothing but 
contempt. They cannot think 
of the criminal without burst- 
ing into tears. And, while 
they lay upon the rich man the 
guilty burden of his wealth, 
they charge the community 
with the full responsibility for 
the convict’s misfortune, Such 
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doctrines, insidiously taught, 
and read day after day by the 
degenerate and unrestrained, 
can only have one effect, and 
that effect, no doubt, the 
“editorials” of the Yellow 
Press will some day succeed 
in producing. 

The result is, of course, re- 
volution, and revolution is 
being carefully and _ insidi- 
ously prepared after the com- 
mon fashion. Not a word is 
left unsaid that can flatter 
the criminal or encourage the 
thriftless. Those who are too 
idle to work but not too 
idle to read the Sunday papers 
are told that the wealth of 
the country is theirs, and it 
will be the fault of their 
own inaction, not of the 
Yellow Press, if they do not 
some day lay violent hands 
upon it. And when they are 
tired of politics the Yellow Edi- 
tors turn to popular philos- 
ophy or cheap theology for the 
solace of their public. To men 
and women excited by the de- 
tails of the last murder they 
discourse of the existence of God 
in short, crisp sentences,—and 
I know not which is worse, 
the triviality of the discourse or 
its inappositeness. They pre- 
face one of their most impas- 
sioned exhortations with the 
words: “If you read this, you 
will probably think you have 
wasted time.” This might with 
propriety stand for the motto 
of all the columns of all Mr 
Hearst’s journals, but here it 
is clearly used in the same 
hope which inspires the sand- 
wichman to carry on his front 
the classic legend: “ Please do 
not look on my back.” But 
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what is dearest to the souls 
of these editors is a mean 
commonplace. One leader, 
which surely had a triumphant 
success, is headed, “What the 
Bar-tender Sees.” And the ex- 
ordium is worthy so profound 
a speculation. ‘Did you ever 
stop to think,” murmurs the 
Yellow philosopher, ‘‘of all the 
strange beings that pass before 
him?” There’s profundity for 
you! There’s invention! Is it 
wonderful that five million men 
and women read these golden 
words, or others of a like cur- 
rency, every day? 

And politics, theology, and 
philosophy are all served up in 
the same thick sauce of senti- 
ment. The “baby” seems to 
play a great part in the Yellow 
morality. One day you are told, 
“ A baby can educate a man” ; 
on another you read, “Last 
week’s baby will surely talk 
some day,” and you are amazed, 
as at a brilliant discovery. And 
you cannot but ask, To whom 
are these exhortations ad- 
dressed? To children or to 
idiots? The grown men and 
women, even of Cook County, 
can hardly regard such poor 
twaddle as this with a serious 
eye. And what of the writers? 
How can they reconcile their 
lofty tone, which truly is above 
suspicion, with the shameful 
sensationalism of their news- 
columns? They know not the 
meaning of sincerity. If they 
believed that “last week’s baby 
would talk some day,” they 
would suppress their reporters. 
In short, they are either blind 
or cynical. From these alter- 
natives there is no escape, and 
for their sakes, as well as 
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for America’s, I hope they 
write with their tongue in their 
cheeks. 

The style of the Yellow 
Journals is appropriate to their 
matter. The headlines live on 
and by the historic present, 
and the text is as bald as a 
paper of statistics. It is the 
big type that does the execu- 
tion. The “story ” itself, to use 
the slang of the newspaper, is 
seldom either humorous or 
picturesque. Bare facts and 
vulgar incidents are enough 
for the public, which cares as 
little for wit as for sane writing. 
One fact only can explain the 
imbecility of the Yellow Press : 
it is written for immigrants, 
who have but an imperfect 
knowledge of English, who 
prefer to see their news rather 
than to read it, and who, if 
they must read, can best under- 
stand words of one syllable 
and sentences of no more than 
five words. 

For good or evil, America 
has the sole claim to the in- 
vention of the Yellow Press. 
It came, fully armed, from the 
head of its first proprietor. It 
owes nothing to Europe, noth- 
ing to the traditions of its 
own country. It grew out 
of nothing, and, let us hope, it 
will soondisappear into nothing- 
ness. The real Press of America 
was rather red than yellow. It 
had an energy and a character 
which still exist in some more 
reputable sheets, and which 
are the direct antithesis of 
Yellow sensationalism. The 
horsewhip and revolver were as 
necessary to its conduct as the 
pen and inkpot. If the editors 
of an older and wiser time in- 
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sulted their enemies, they were 
ready to defend themselves, 
like men. They did not eaves- 
drop and betray. They would 
have scorned to reveal the 
secrets of private citizens, even 
though they did not refrain 
their hand from their rivals. 
Yet, with all their brutality, 
they were brave and honour- 
able, and you cannot justly 
measure the degradation of the 
Yellow Press unless you cast 
your mind a little farther back 
and contemplate the achieve- 
ment of another generation. 
The tradition of journalism 
came to America from Eng- 
land. ‘The Sun,’ ‘The Trib- 
une,’ and ‘The Post,’ as wise 
and trustworthy papers as 
may be found on the surface 
of the globe, are still con- 
scious of their origin, though 
they possess added virtues of 
their own. ‘The New York 
Herald,’ as conducted by 
James Gordon Bennett the 
First, modelled its scurrilous 
energy upon the Press of our 
own eighteenth century. The 
influence of Junius and the 
pamphleteers was discernible 
in its columns, and many of 
its articles might have been 
signed by Wilkes himself. But 
there was something in ‘The 
Herald’ which you would seek 
in vain in Perry’s ‘Morning 
Chronicle, say, or ‘The North 
Briton,’ and that was the 
free-and-easy style of the 
backwoods. Gordon Bennett 
grasped as well as any one the 
value of news. He boarded 
vessels far out at sea that 
he might forestall his rivals. 
In some respects he was as 
“yellow” as his successor, 
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whose great exploit of em- 
ploying a man convicted of 
murder to report the trial of 
a murderer is not likely to 
be forgotten. On the other 
hand, he set before New York 
the history of Europe and of 
European thought with appre- 
ciation and exactitude. He 
knew the theatre of England 
and France more intimately 
than most of his contempor- 
aries, and he did a great deal 
to encourage the art of acting 
in his own country. But above 
all things he was a fighter, 
both with pen and fist. He 
had something of the spirit 
which inspired the old mining- 
camp. ‘We never saw the 
man we feared,” he once said, 
“nor the woman we had not 
some liking for.” That healthy, 
if primitive, sentiment breathes 
in all his works. And his 
magnanimity was equal to his 
courage. “I have no objec- 
tion to forgive enemies,” he 
wrote, “particularly after I 
have trampled them under my 
feet.” This principle guided 
his life and his journal, and, 
while it gave a superb dash 
of energy to his style, it puta 
wholesome fear into the hearts 
and heads of his antagonists. 
One antagonist there was 
who knew neither fear nor 
forgetfulness, and he attacked 
Bennett again and again. 
Bennett returned his blows, 
and then made most admirable 
“copy” of the assault. The 
last encounter between the two 
is so plainly characteristic of 
Bennett’s style that I quote his 
description in his own words. 
“As I was leisurely pursuing 
my business yesterday in 
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Wall Street,” wrote Bennett, 
“collecting the information 
which is daily disseminated in 
‘The Herald,’ James Watson 
Webb came up to me, on the 
northern side of the street— 
said something which I could 
not hear distinctly, then pushed 
me down the stone steps lead- 
ing to one of the brokers’ 
offices, and commenced fight- 
ing with a species of brutal 
and demoniac desperation char- 
acteristic of a fury. My 
damage is a scratch, about 
three-quarters of an inch in 
length, on the third finger of 
the left hand, which I received 
from the iron railing I was 
forced against, and three 
buttons torn from my vest, 
which my tailor will reinstate 
for six cents. His loss is a 
rent from top to bottom of a 
very beautiful black coat, 
which cost the ruffian $40, 
and a blow in the face which 
may have knocked down his 
throat some of his infernal 
teeth for all I know. Balance 
in my favour $3994. As to 
intimidating me, or changing 
my course, the thing cannot be 
done. Neither Webb nor any 
other man shall, or can, in- 
timidate me. . . . I may be at- 
tacked, I may be assailed, I may 
be killed, I may be murdered, 
but I will never succumb.” 
There speaks the true Gor- 
don Bennett, and his voice, 
though it may be the voice of 
a ruffian, is also the voice of 
a@ man who is certainly coura- 
geous and is not without 
humour. It is not from such 
a tradition as that, that the 
Yellow Press emerged. It 
does not want much pluck to 
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hang about and sneak secrets. 
It is the pure negation of 
humour to preach socialism in 
the name of the criminal and 
degenerate. And the Yellow 
Press owes its vices to none of 
its predecessors, but to its own 
inherent stupidity. To judge 
America by this product would 
be monstrously unfair, but it 
corresponds perforce to some 
baser quality in the cosmo- 
politans of the United States, 
and it cannot be overlooked. 
As it stands, it is the heavi- 
est indictment of the popular 
taste that can be made. There 
is no vice sO mean as im- 
pertinent curiosity, and it is 
upon this curiosity that the 
Yellow Press meanly lives and 
meanly thrives. 

Whatisthe remedy? There 
is none, unless time brings 
with it a natural reaction. 
It is as desperate a task to 
touch the Press as to change 
the Constitution. The odds 
against reform are too great. 
A law to check the exuberance 
of newspapers would never sur- 
vive the attacks of the news- 
papers themselves. Nor is it 
only in America that reform 
is necessary. The Press of 
Europe, also, has strayed so 
far from its origins as to be a 
danger to the State. In their 
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inception the newspapers were 
given freedom, that they might 
expose and check the corrup- 
tion and dishonesty of politi- 
cians, It was thought that 
publicity was the best cure for 
intrigue. For a while the 
liberty of the Press seemed 
justified. It is justified no 
longer. The licence which it 
assumed has led to far worse 
evils than those which it was 
designed to prevent. In other 
words, the slave has become a 
tyrant, and where is the states- 
man who shall rid us of this 
tyranny? Failure alone can 
kill what lives only upon 
popular success, and it is the 
old - fashioned, self - respecting 
journals which are facing ruin. 
Prosperity is with the large cir- 
culations, and a large circula- 
tion is no test of merit. Success 
is made neither by honesty nor 
wisdom. The people will buy 
what flatters its vanity or 
appeals to its folly. And the 
Yellow Press will flourish, with 
its headlines and its vulgarity, 
until the mixed population 
of America has sufficiently 
mastered the art of life and 
the English tongue to demand 
something better wherewith to 
solace its leisure than scandal 
and imbecility. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


For all the regrets of 
increasing age there is one 
alleviation among many, that 
days apart from those we love 
pass the quicker, even as our 
hurrying years. Thus it is 
that separations are divested 
of more and more of their 
terrors the nearer we are to 
that final parting which wipes 
out all, and is but the going 
to a great reunion. So the 
first fortnight, whereof Miss 
Bell thought to cheat the 
almanac under the delusion 
that Bud’s absence would then 
scarcely be appreciated, was 
in truth the period when she 
missed her most, and the girl 
was back for her Christmas 
holidays before half of her 
threepenny-bits for the plate 
were done. 

It was worth a year of 
separation to see her come in 
at the door, rosy from the 
frosty air, with sparkling eyes 
and the old, sweet, rippling 
laugh, not—outside at least— 
an atom different from the 
girl who had gone away; 
and it made up to Bud 
herself for many evenings 
home-sick on an Edinburgh 
pillow to smell again the old 
celestial Christmas grocery 


and feel the warmth of her 
welcome. 

Myself, I like to be import- 
ant—not of such consequence 
to the world as to have it crick 
its neck with having to look 
up at me, but now and then 
important only to a few old 
friends; and Bud, likewise, 
could always enjoy the upper 
seat, if the others of her com- 
pany were never below the 
salt. She basked in the flat- 
tery that Kate’s deportment 
gave to her dignity as a young 
lady educated at tremendous 
cost. 

It was the daft days of her 
first coming over again; but 
this time she saw all with 
older eyes,—and, besides, the 
novelty of the little Scottish 
town was ended. Wanton 
Wully’s bell, pealing far be- 
yond the burgh bounds,—com- 
manding, like the very voice 
of God, to every ear of that 
community, no matter whether 
it rang at morn or eve,—gave 
her at once a crystal notion of 
the smallness of the place, not 
only in its bounds of stone and 
mortar, but in its interests, as 
compared with the city, where 
a thousand bells, canorous on 
the Sabbath, failed, it was 
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said, to reach the ears of more 
than a fraction of the people. 
The bell, and John Taggart’s 
band on Hogmanay, and the 
little shops with windows fall- 
ing back already on timid 
appeals, and the grey high 
tenements pierced by narrow 
entries, and the douce and 
decent humdrum folk, —she 
saw them with a more exact- 
ing vision, and Ailie laughed 
to hear them all summed up 
as “quaint.” 

“I wondered when you would 
reach ‘quaint,’” said Auntie 
Ailie; “it was due some time 
ago, but this is a house where 
you never hear the word. Had 
you remained at the Pige—— 
at the Misses Duff’s Seminary 
Miss Amelia would have had 
you sewing it on samplers, if 
samplers any longer were the 
fashion.” 

“Ts it not a nice word 
‘quaint ’?” asked Bud, who, in 
three months among critics 
less tolerant (and perhaps less 
wise) than the Dyces, had been 
compelled to rid herself of 
many transatlantic terms and 
phrases. 

“There’s nothing wrong 
with ‘quaint,’ my dear,” said 
Miss Ailie; “it moves in the 
most exclusive circles: if I 
noticed it particularly, it is 
because it is the indication 
of a certain state of mind, 
and tells me where you stand 
in your education more clearly 
than your first quarterly re- 
port. I came home from school 
with ‘quaint’ myself: it not 
only seemed to save a lot of 
trouble by being a word which 
could be applied to anything 
not otherwise describable, but 
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I cherished it because its use 
conferred on me a kind of in- 
ward glow of satisfaction like 
—like—like Aunt Bell’s home- 
made ginger-cordial. ‘Quaint,’ 
Bud, is the shibboleth of board- 
ing-school culture: when you 
can use the word in the proper 
place, with a sense of superior- 
ity to the thing so designated, 
you are practically a young 
lady and the polish is taking 
on.” 

“They all say it in our 
school,” explained Bud apolo- 
getically ; “at least, all except 
The Macintosh,—I couldn’t 
think of her saying it some- 
how.” 

“Who's The Macintosh?” 
asked Ailie. 

“Why! was there no Mac- 
intosh in your time?” ex- 
claimed Bud. “I thought she 
went away back to the—to 
the Roman period. She’s the 
funniest old lady in the land, 
and comes twice a-week to 
teach us dancing and deport- 
ment. She’s taught them to 
mostly all the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland ; she taught 
Lady Anne and all her brothers 
when they were in St Andrews.” 

“T never heard of her,” said 
Ailie; “she must be—be—be 
decidedly quaint.” 

“‘She’s so quaint you’d think 
she’d be kept in a corner cup- 
board with a bag of camphor 
at the back to scare the moths 
away. She’s a little wee mite, 
not any bigger than me—than 
I,—and they say she’s seventy 
years old, but sometimes she 
doesn’t look a day more than 
forty-five if it weren’t for her 
cap and her two front teeth 
missing. She’s got the loveli- 
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est fluffy silver hair — pure 
white, like Mrs Molyneux’s 
Aunt Tabitha’s Persian cat; 
cheeks like an apple, hands as 
young as yours, and when she 
walks across a room she glides 
like this, so you'd think she 
was a cutter yacht——-” 

Bud sailed across the parlour 
to represent the movement of 
The Macintosh with an action 
that made her aunties laugh, 
and the dog gave one short 
yelp of disapproval. 

“That was the way that 
Grandma Buntain walked,—it 
used to be considered most 
genteel,” said Bell. “They 
trained girls up to do it with 
a back-board and a book on 
the top of the head; but it 
was out before my time; we 
just walked anyway in Barbara 
Mushet’s Seminary, where the 
main things were tambouring 
and the Catechism.” 

“Miss Macintosh is a real 
lady,” Bud went on. ‘She's 
got genuine old ancestors. They 
owned a Highland place called 
Kaims, and the lawyers have 
almost lawyered it a’ awa’ she 
says, so now she’s simply got 
to help make a living teaching 
dancing and deportment. I 
declare I don’t know what 
deportment is no more than 
the child unborn, unless it’s 
shutting the door behind you, 
walking into a room as if your 
head and your legs were your 
own, keeping your shoulders 
back, and being polite and 
kind to everybody, and I 
thought folks ’d do all that 
without attending classes, un- 
less they were looney. Miss 
Macintosh says they are the 
sine qua non and principal 
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branches for a well-bred young 
lady in these low days of clingy 
frocks and socialism; but the 
Principal she just smiles and 
gives us another big block of 
English history. Miss Mac- 
intosh doesn’t let on, but I 
know she simply can’t stand 
English history, for she tells 
us, spells between quadrilles, 
that there hasn’t been any 
history anywhere since the 
Union of the Parliaments, 
except the Rebellion of 1745. 
But she doesn’t call it a rebel- 
lion. She calls it ‘yon affair.’ 
She’s Scotch! I tell you, 
Auntie Bell, you'd love to 
meet her. I sit, and sit, 
and look at her like — like 
a cat. She wears spectacles, 
just a little clouded, only she 
doesn’t call them spectacles ; 
she says they are preserves, 
and that her eyes are as 
good as anybody’s. They’re 
bright enough, I tell you, for 
over seventy.” 

‘“‘Indeed I would like to see 
the creature!” exclaimed Miss 
Bell. ‘She must be an ori- 
ginal! I’m sometimes just a 
trifle tired of the same old folk 
about me here,—I know them 
all so well, and all they’re like 
to do or say, that there’s no- 
thing new or startling to be 
expected from them.” 

“Would you like to see 
her?” said Bud quickly; “then 
—then, some day I'll tell her, 
and I’ll bet she'll come. She 
dresses queer —like a lady in 
the ‘School for Scandal,’ and 
wears long mittens like Miss 
Minto, and when our music- 
master, Herr Laurent, is round 
she makes goo-goo eyes at him 
fit to crack her glasses. ‘Oh, 
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Hair-r-r!’ she says, sitting 
with her mitts in her lap,— 
‘oh, Hair-r-r! Can you not 
give the young ladies wise-like 
Scotch songs, instead o’ that 
dreich Concone?’ And some- 
times she’ll hit him with a fan. 
He says she plays the piano 
to our dancing the same as it 
was a spinet.” 

“T declare it beats all!” said 
Miss Bell. ‘‘Does the decent 
auld body speak Scotch?” 

“Sometimes. When she’s 
making goo-goo eyes at the 
Herr, or angry, or finding fault 
with us but doesn’t want to 
hurt our feelings.” 

“T can understand that,” 
said Miss Bell, with a patriot’s 
fervour ; “there’s nothing like 
the Scotch for any of them; 
I ‘fall to it myself when I’m 
sentimental. And so does your 
Uncle Dan.” 

“‘She says she’s the last of 
the real Macintoshes,—that all 
the rest you see on Edinburgh 
signboards are only incomers 
or poor de-degenerate cadets ; 
and I guess the way she says 
it, being a de-degenerate cadet 
Macintosh must be the mean- 
est thing under the cope and 
canopy. Heaps of those old 
ancestors of hers went out in 
the days of the clans, fighting 
for any royalty that happened 
along. She’s got all their hair 
in lockets, and makes out that 
when they disappeared Scot- 
land got a pretty hard knock. 
I said to her once the same as 
Aunt Ailie says to you, Aunt 
Bell, ‘English and Scots, I 
s’pose we're all God’s people, 
and it’s a terribly open little 
island to be quarrelling in, 
seeing all the Continent can 
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hear us quite plain’; but she 
didn’t like it. She said it was 
easy seen I didn’t understand 
the dear old Highland moun- 
tains, where her great-great- 
grandfather, Big John of the 
Axe, could collect five hundred 
fighting-men if he wagged a 
fiery cross at them. ‘I have 
Big John’s blood in me!’ she 
said, quite white, and her head 
shaking so much her preserves 
nearly fell off her nose. ‘I’ve 
Big John’s blood in me; and 
when I think of things, J hate 
the very name o’ thae aboamin- 
able English!’ ‘Why, you’ve 
never seen them, Miss Macin- 
tosh,’ I said—for I knew she’d 
never had a foot outside Scot- 
land. ‘No,’ said she, quite 
sharp, ‘and I don’t want to; 
for they might be nice enough, 
and then I wad be bound to 
like them.’” 

“Qh, Bell!” cried Ailie, 
“Miss Macintosh is surely 
your doppelganger.” 

“T don’t know what a dop- 
pelganger is,” said Auntie 
Bell; “but she’s a real sen- 
sible body, and fine I would 
like to see her.” 

“Then I'll have to fix it 
somehow,” said Bud, with em- 
phasis. “P’raps you'll meet 
her when you come to Edin- 
burgh é 

‘‘T’m not there yet, my 
dear.” 

“Or she might be round 
this way by-and-by. Shed 
revel in this place: shed 
maybe not call it quaint, but 
she'd find it pretty careless 
about being in the—#in the 
modern rush she talks about, 
and that would make her 
happier than a letter from 
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home. I believe The Macin- 
tosh——” 

“Miss Macintosh, my dear,” 
said Bell reprovingly, and the 
girl reddened. 

“IT know,” said she. “It’s 
mean to talk of her same as 
she was a waterproof, and I 
often try not to, because I 
like her immensely; but it’s 
so common among the girls 
that I forget. I believe Miss 
Macintosh would love this 
place, and could stop in it 
for ever.” 


“Couldn’t you?” asked 
Auntie Ailie slyly. 

Bud hesitated. “ Well, I— 
I like it,” said she. “I just 


love to lie awake nights and 
think about it, and I can 
hear the wind in the trees 
and the tide come in, and 
the bell, and the wild geese; 
and family worship at the 
Provost’s on Sunday nights, 
and I can almost be here, I 
think so powerfully about it; 
but—but——” 

She stopped short, for she 
saw a look of pain in the face 
of her Auntie Bell. 

“But what?” said the latter 
sharply. 

“Qh! I’m a wicked, cruel, 
ungrateful girl, Auntie Bell; 
and I ought to want to love 
this place so much, nobody 
could push me out of it. And 
I do love it; but I feel if I 
lived here always I’d not grow 
any more.” 

“You're big enough,” said 
Auntie Bell. “You're as big 
as myself now.” 

“T mean inside. Am I a 
prig, Aunt Ailie? I’d hate to 
be a prig! But I’d hate as 
bad to tell a lie; and I feel I'd 
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never learn half so much or 
do half so much here as I’d do 
where thousands of folk were 
moving along in a procession, 
and I was with them too. A 
place like this is like a kinder- 
garten — it’s good enough as 
far’s it goes, but it doesn’t 
teach the higher branches.” 

Bell gazed at her in wonder 
and pity and blame, shaking 
her head. All this was what 
she had anticipated. 

“T know the feeling,” said 
Aunt Ailie, “for I have shared 
it myself; and sometimes still 
it will come back to me, but in 
my better hours I think I’m 
wiser and can be content. If 
there is growth in you, you 
will grow anywhere. You 
were born in the noise of 
Chicago, Bud, and I suppose 
it’s hard to get it out of the 
ears. By-and-by I hope you'll 
find that we are all of us most 
truly ourselves not in the crowd 
but when we are alone, and 
that not the smallest hamlet 
in the world need be intellect- 
ually narrow for any one with 
imagination, some books, and 
a cheerful constitution. Doyou 
understand that , Bud?” 

Bud thought hard for a 
moment and then shook her 
head. “It sounds as if it 
ought to be true,” said she, 
“and I daresay you think just 
now it is true; but I simply 
can’t believe it.” And all of 
them turned at the sound of a 
chuckling laugh, to find that 
Mr Dyce had heard this frank 
confession. 

“That’s the worst of you, 
Bud,” said he. “You will 
never let older folk do your 
thinking for you.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


It is another mercy, too, 
that in our age we learn to 
make the best of what afore- 
time might be ill to thole, as 
Bell made fine new garments 
out of old ones faded by turn- 
ing them outside in and adding 
frills and flounces. Bud’s ab- 
sence early ceased to be deplor- 
able, since it wakened cheerful 
expectations not to be experi- 
enced had she stayed at home; 
gave rise to countless fond 
contrivances for her happiness 
in exile; and two or three 
times a-year to periods of bliss, 
when her vacations gave the 
house of Dyce the very flower 
of ecstasy. Her weekly letters 
of themselves were almost com- 
pensation for her absence. On 
the days of their arrival, Peter 
the post would come with his 
M.C. step to the lawyer's 
kitchen-window before he went 
to the castle itself, defying all 
routine and the laws of the 
Postmaster - General, for he 
knew Miss Dyce would be 
waiting feverishly, having 
likely dreamt the night before 
of happy things that—dreams 
going by contraries, as we 
all of us know in Scotland— 
might portend the most dread- 
ful tidings. 

Bud’s envelope was always 
on the top of his budget. For 
the sake of it alone (it some- 
times seemed to Peter and 
those who got it) had the mail 
come splashing through the 
night,—the lawyer’s big blue 
envelopes, as it were, had got 
but a friendly lift through the 


courtesy of clerks in Kdin- 
burgh, and the men on the 
railway train, and the lad who 
drove the gig from Maryfield. 
What were big blue envelopes 
of the business world compared 
with the modest little square 
of grey with Lennox Dyce’s 
writing on it? 

‘“‘Here’s the usual! Pretty 
thick to-day!” would Peter 
say, with a smack of satis- 
faction on the window - sash. 
Ah, those happy Saturdays! 
Everybody knew about them. 
“ And how’s hersel’?” the bell- 
ringer would ask in the by- 
going, not altogether because 
his kindly interest led to an 
eye less strict on his lazy 
moods in the garden. One 
Fair day, when Maggie White's 
was irresistible, it rang so 
merrily with drovers, and he 
lost the place again, he stopped 
the lawyer on the street to ask 
him what Miss Lennox thought 
of all this argument about the 
Churches, seeing she was in 
the thick of it in Edinburgh. 

“Never you mind the argu- 
ment, Will,” said Daniel Dyce, 
—“you do your duty by the 
Auld Kirk bell; and as for the 
Free folk’s quarrelling, amang 
them be’t !” 

“But can you tell me, Mr 
D-D-Dyce,” said Wanton 
Wully, with as much assurance 
as if he was prepared to pay 
by the Table of Fees, “ what’s 
the difference between the 
U.F.’s and the Frees? I’ve 
looked at it from every point, 
and I canna see it.” 
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“Come and ask me some 
day when you're sober,” said 
the lawyer, and Wanton Wully 
snorted. 

“Tf I was sober,” said he, 
“TI wouldna want to ken—I 
wouldna give a curse.” 

Yet each time Bud came 
home she seemed, to the mind 
of her Auntie Bell, a little 
farther off from them—a great 
deal older, a great deal less de- 
pendent, making for woman- 
hood in a manner that some- 
times was astounding, as when 
sober issues touched her, set 
her thinking, made her talk 
in fiery ardours. Aunt Ailie 
gloried in that rapid growth; 
Aunt Bell lamented, and spoke 
of brains o’ertaxed and fevered, 
and studies that were danger- 
ous. She made up her mind 
a score of times to go herself 
to Edinburgh and give a 
warning to the teachers; but 
the weeks passed, and the 
months, and by-and-by the 
years, till almost three were 
gone, and the Edinburgh part 
of Lennox’s education was 
drawing to a close, and the 
warning visit was still to pay. 

It was then, one Easter, 
came The Macintosh. 

Bell and Ailie were out that 
afternoon for their daily walk 
in the woods or along the 
shore, when Mr Dyce returned 
from the Sheriff Court alert 
and buoyant, feeling much re- 
freshed at the close of an en- 
counter with a lawyer who, 
he used to say, was better at 
debating than himself, having 
more law books in his possession 
and a louder voice. Letting 
himself in with his pass-key, 
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he entered the parlour, and was 
astonished to find a stranger, 
who rose at his approach and 
revealed a figure singular 
though not unpleasing. There 
was something ludicrous in her 
manner as she moved a step or 
two from the chair in which 
she had been sitting. Small, 
and silver-grey in the hair, 
with a cheek that burned—it 
must be with embarrassment— 
between a rather sallow neck 
and sunken temples, and with 
smoked spectacles with rims 
of tortoise-shell, she would 
have attracted attention any- 
where even if her dress had 
been less queer. Queer it was, 
but in what manner Daniel 
Dyce was not the person to 
distinguish. To him there was 
about it nothing definitely 
peculiar, except that the woman 
wore a crinoline, a Paisley 
shawl of silken white, and 
such a bonnet as he had not 
seen since Grandma Buntain’s 
time. 

“Be seated, ma’am,”’ said he ; 
“T did not know I had the 
honour of a visitor,” and he 
gave a second, keener glance, 
that swept the baffling figure 
from the flounced green poplin 
to the snow-white lappet of 
her bonnet. <A lady certainly, 
—that was in the atmosphere, 
however odd might be her 
dress. “Where in the world 
has this one dropped from?” 
he asked himself, and waited 
an explanation. 

“Oh, Mr Dyce!” said the 
lady in a high, shrill voice, 
that plainly told she never 
came from south of the Border, 
and with a certain trepidation 
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in her manner. “I’m feared I 
come at an inconvenient time 
to ye, and I maybe should hae 
bided at your office; but they 
tell’t me ye were out at what 
they ca’d a Pleading Diet. 
I’ve come about my mair- 
rage.” 

“Your marriage!” said the 
lawyer, - scarcely hiding his 
surprise. 

“Yes, my mairrage!” she 
repeated sharply, drawing the 
silken shawl about her shoul- 
ders, bridling. ‘There’s nae- 
thing droll, I hope and trust, 
in a maiden lady ca’in’ on a 
writer for his help aboot her 
settlements !” 

“Not at all—not at all, 
ma’am,” said Daniel Dyce. 
“T’m honoured in your con- 
fidence.” And he pushed his 
spectacles up on his brow that 
he might see her less distinct- 
ly and have the less inclination 
to laugh at such an eccentric 
fi 

She broke into a torrent of 
explanation. “Ye must excuse 
me, Mr Dyce, if I’m put-about 
and gey confused, for it’s little 
I’m acquent wi’ lawyers. A’ 
my days I’ve heard o’ nae- 
thing but their quirks, for they 
maistly rookit my grandfaither. 
And I cam’ wi’ the coach frae 
Maryfield, and my hert’s in a 
palpitation wi’ sic brienging 
and bangin’ ower heughs and 
hills” She placed a mit- 
tened hand on a much-laced 


stomacher, and sighed pro- 
foundly. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps a glass 
of wine——” began the lawyer, 


with his eye on the bell-pull, 
and a notion in his head that 
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wine and a little seed-cake 
someway went with crinolines 
and the age of the Paisley 
shawl. 

“No, no!” she cried extrava- 
gantly. “I never lip it; ['m— 
I’m in the Band o’ Hope.” 

The lawyer started, and 
scanned her again through his 
glasses, with a genial chuck- 
ling crow. ‘“So’s most maiden 
ladies, ma’am,” said he. “I’m 
glad to congratulate you on 
your hopes being realised.” 

“Tt remains to be seen,” said 
the visitor. “Gude kens what 
may be the upshot. The 
maist deleeberate mairrage 
maun be aye a lottery, as my 
Auntie Grizel o’ the Whinhill 
used to say; and I canna plead 
that mine’s deleeberate, for the 
man just took a violent fancy 
the very first nicht he set his 
een on me, fell whummlin’ at 
my feet, and wasna to be put 
aff wi’ ‘No’ or ‘Maybe.’ We're 
a puir weak sex, Mr Dyce, and 
men’s sae domineerin’ !”’ 

She ogled him through her 
clouded glasses: her arch smile 
showed a blemish of two front 
teeth amissing. He gave a nod 
of sympathy, and she was off 
again. ‘And to let ye ken the 
outs and ins ot, Mr Dyce, 
there’s a bit o’ land near Perth 
that’s a’ that’s left o’ a braw 
estate my forebears squandered 
in the Darien. What I want 
to ken is, if I winna could 
hinder him that’s my fiancé 
frae dicin’ or drinkin’ ’t 
awa’ ance he got me mair- 
ried to him? I wad be sair 
vexed at ony such calamity, 
for my family hae aye been 
barons.” 
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“ Ance a baron aye a baron,” 
said the lawyer, dropping into 
her own broad Scots. 

“ Yes, Mr Dyce, that’s a’ very 
fine; but baron or baroness, if 
there’s sic a thing, ’s no great 
figure wantin’ a bit o’ grun to 
gang wi’ the title; and John 
Cleghorn—that’s my intended’s 
name—has been a gey through- 
ither chiel in his time by a’ 
reports, and I doot wi’ men it’s 
the aulder the waur.” 

“T hope in this case it'll be 
the aulder the wiser, Miss r 
said the lawyer, and hung un- 
heeded on the note of interro- 
gation. 

“Tl run nae risks if I can 
help it,” said the lady emphat- 
ically; “and I'll no’ put my 
trust in the Edinburgh lawyers 
either : they’re a’ tarred wi’ the 
ae stick, or I sair misjudge 
them. But I’m veesitin’ a 
cousin owerby at Maryfield, 
and I’m tell’t there’s no’ a man 
that’s mair dependable in a’ 
the shire than yoursel’, so I 
just cam’ ower ains errand 
for a consultation. Oh, that 
unco’ coach! the warld’s gane 
wud, Mr Dyce, wi’ hurry and 
stramash, and Scotland’s never 
been the same since—— But 
there! I’m awa’ frae my story; 
if it’s the Lord’s will that I’m 
to marry Johnny Cleghorn, 
what comes o’ Kaims? Will 
he be owner o’t?” 

“ Certainly not, ma’am,” said 
Mr Dyce, with a gravity well 
preserved considering his in- 
ward feelings. ‘Even before 
the Married Women’s Property 
Act, his jus mariti, as we ca’ 
it, gave him only his wife’s 
personal and moveable estate. 
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There is no such thing as com- 
munio bonorum—as commun- 
ity of goods—between husband 
and wife in Scotland.” 

“And he canna sell Kaims 
on me?” 

“No; it’s yours and your 
assigns ad perpetuam remanen- 
tiam, being feudal right.” 

“T wish ye wad speak in 
honest English, like mysel’, Mr 
Dyce,” said the lady sharply. 
“I’ve forgotten a’ my Laiten, 
and the very sound o’t gars my 
heid bizz. I doot it’s the 
lawyer’s way o’ gettin’ round 
puir helpless bodies.” 

“It’s scarcely that,” said Mr 
Dyce, laughing. “It’s the only 
chance we get to air auld Mr 
Trayner, and it’s thought to 
be imposin’.. Ad perpetuam 
remanentiam just means to re- 
main for ever.” 

“T thocht that maybe John 
might hae the poo’er to treat 
Kaims as my tocher.” 

“Even if he had,” said Mr 
Dyce, “a dot, or dos, or tocher, 
in the honest law of Scotland, 
was never the price o’ the hus- 
band’s hand ; he could only use 
the fruits o’t. He is not entitled 
to dispose of it, and must re- 
store it intact if unhappily the 
marriage should at any time 
be dissolved.” 

“Dissolved !” cried the lady. 
“ FWegs! ye’rein an awfw’ hurry, 
and the ring no’ bought yet. 
Supposin’ I was deein’ first ?” 

“In that case I presume 
that you would have the suc- 
cession settled on your hus- 
band.” 

“On Johnny Cleghorn ! 
Catch me! There’s sic a thing 
as—as—as bairns, Mr Dyce,” 
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and the lady simpered coyly, 
while the lawyer rose hurriedly 
to fumble with some books 
and hide his confusion at such 
a wild conjecture. He was 
relieved by the entrance of 
Bell and Ailie, who stood 
amazed at the sight of the 
odd and unexpected visitor. 

“My sister,” said the lawyer 
hastily. “Miss—Miss—I did 
not catch the name.” 

“Miss Macintosh,” said the 
stranger nervously, and Bell 
cried out immediately, “I 
was perfectly assured of it! 
Lennox has often spoken of 
you, and I’m so glad to see 
you. I did not know you were 
in the neighbourhood.” 

Ailie was delighted with so 
picturesque a figure. She 
could scarcely keep her eyes 
off the many-flounced, expans- 
ive gown of poplin, the stom- 
acher, the ponderous ear-rings, 
the great cameo brooch, the 
long lace mittens, the Paisley 
shawl, the neat poke bonnet, 
and the fresh old face marred 
only by the spectacles and 
the gap where the teeth were 
missing. 

“T have just been consultin’ 
Mr Dyce on my comin’ mair- 
rage,” said The Macintosh ; and 
at this intelligence from a piece 
of such antiquity Miss Bell’s 
face betrayed so much aston- 
ishment that Dan and Ailie 
almost forgot their good 


manners. 
“Oh! if it’s business,” said 
Bell, and rose to go; but The 
Macintosh put a hand on her 
sleeve and stayed her. 
“Ye needna fash to leave, 
6c A’ 


Miss Dyce,” said she. 
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thing’s settled. It seems that 
Johnny Cleghorn canna ca’ a 
rig o’ Kaims his ain when 
he mairries me, and that 
was a I cam’ to see about, 
Oh, it’s a mischancy thing a 
mairrage, Miss Dyce; maist 
folk gang intill’t heels-ower- 
hurdies, but I’m in an awfu’ 
swither, and havena a mither 
to guide me.” 

“Keep me!” said Miss Bell, 
out of all patience at such 
maidenly apprehensions, “ ye’re 
surely auld enough to ken yer 
ain mind. I hope the guid- 
man’s worthy.” 

“‘He’s no’ that ill—as men- 
folk gang,” said The Macin- 
tosh, resignedly. ‘“He’s as fat’s 
creish, and has a craighlin’ 
cough, the body, and he’s faur 
frae bonny, and he hasna a 
bawhbee o’ his ain, and sirs! 
what a reputation! But a 
man’s a man, Miss Dyce, and 
time’s aye fleein’.”’ 

At such a list of disabilities 
in a husband the Dyces lost all 
sense of the proprieties and 
broke into laughter, in which 
the lady joined them, shaking 
in her arm-chair. Bell was the 
first to recover with a guilty 
sense that this was very bad for 
Daniel’s business. She straight- 
ened her face, and was about 
to make apologies, when Footles 
bounded in at the open door, to 
throw himself at the feet of 
The Macintosh and wave a 
joyous tail. But he was not 
content there. In spite of her 
resistance, he must be in her lap, 
and then, for the first time, 
Bell and Ailie noticed a famil- 
iar cadence in the stranger’s 
laugh. 
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Dan rose and clapped her on 
the back. ‘‘ Well done, Bud!” 
said he. “Ye had us a’; but 
Footles wasna to be swindled 
wi’ an auld wife’s goon,” and 
he gently drew the spectacles 
from the laughing eyes of his 
naughty niece ! 

“Oh, you rogue!” 
Auntie Aillie. 

“You wretch!” cried Auntie 
Bell. “I might have known 
your cantrips. Where in the 
world did you get these 
clothes?” 

Bud sailed across the room 
like a cutterfyacht and put her 
arms about her neck. ‘“ Didn’t 
you know me?” she asked. 

“How could I know you, 
dressed up like that? And your 
teeth—you imp! they’re black- 
ened; and your neck— you 
wretch ! it’s painted ; and—oh, 


cried 
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lassie, lassie! Awa’! awa’! 
the deil’s ower grit wi’ ye!” 

“Didn’t you know me, Aunt 
Ailie?” asked Bud. 

“ Not in the least,” said Ailie, 
taking the droll old figure in 
her arms. “Perhaps I might 
have known you if I didn’t 
think it was to-morrow you 
were coming.” 

“It was to have been to- 
morrow; but the measles have 
broken out in school, and I 
came a day earlier, and calcu- 
lated I’d just hop in and sur- 
prise youall. Didn’t you guess, 
Uncle Dan?” 

“Not at first,” saidhe. “I'll 
admit I was fairly deceived, but 
when you talked about being in 
the Band of Hope I saw at a 
shot through The Macintosh. 
I hope you liked my Latin, 
Bud.” 
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AmonG English men of gen- 
ius Fielding has no superior in 
respect of virility and common- 
sense. No man of letters was 
ever more free of all the van- 
ities and affectations of au- 
thorship. The humour which 
Thackeray said “flashes upon 
@ rogue, and lightens up a 
rascal like a policeman’s lant- 
ern,” never deserted the novel- 
ist in his dealings with himself. 
The drawing of bills on Prince 
Posterity is the oldest consola- 
tion of authorship; but when, 
as in the case of Henry Field- 
ing, they have long ago been 
honoured, we consider the ap- 
peal as a sign not of weakness, 
but of a genius conscious of its 
strength and serenely confident 
of its endurance. In all of 
Fielding’s writings there are 
only two or three such appeals, 
and it is characteristic of the 
man that they are worded with 
@ conspicuous modesty. All his 
life he was pursued by scurril- 
ity ; and we can recall no in- 
stance in his works where his 
humour —his good-humour— 
abandoned him, and left him 
a prey to a resentment which 
would have immortalised his 
enemies and dishonoured him- 
self. The moderation is the 
more remarkable when we 
think what might have been 
had the author of ‘Jonathan 
Wild’ turned the terrible 
weapon of his irony against 
his assailants. But Fielding’s 
humour saved him from the 
mistake of Pope. He did not 
embalm dunces in amber; he 


laughed at them, and went his 
way. And just by reason of 
this moderation and _ good- 
humour we pay the more 
attention to Fielding’s occa- 
sional appeals to posterity, 
the finest of which occurs in 
the Invocation which forms 
the magnificent introduction 
to the thirteenth book of 
his masterpiece, ‘Tom Jones.’ 
Fielding there invokes Fame: 
“Comfort me by a solemn 
assurance that when the little 
parlour in which I sit at this 
instant shall be reduced to a 
worse-furnished box, I shall 
be read with honour by those 
who never knew me or saw 
me, and whom I shall never 
know nor see.” And in the 
last and greatest of the Pref- 
aces he returns to the subject 
thus: ‘However short the 
period may be of my own 
performances, they will most 
probably outlive their own 
infirm author and the weakly 
productions of his abusive con- 
temporaries.” 

At the various symposia 
which will be held this month 
in honour of Fielding’s bi- 
centenary, orators will not 
lack plentiful and notable 
critical dicta confirming the 
truth of Fielding’s modest fore- 
cast. Gibbon’s familiar pro- 
phecy will be many times re- 
peated, that “the romance of 
‘Tom Jones’— that exquisite 
picture of humour and manners 
—will outlive the palace of the 
Escurial and the Imperial 
Eagle of Austria.” But the 
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range of eulogy is indeed un- 
limited, from Byron, Scott, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Thackeray, 
down to the living singer who 
has thus summed up his 
achievement,— 


‘*‘ Ah, what a wealth of Life there is 
In that large-laughing page of his ! 
What store and stock of Common- 
Sense, 
Wit, Wisdom, Books, Experience ! 
How his keen Satire flashes through, 
And cuts a sophistry in two ! 
How his ironic lightning plays 
Around a rogue and all his ways ! 
Ah, how he knots his lash to see 
That ancient cloak, Hypocrisy !” 


When the name of Fielding was 
mentioned at that famous gath- 
ering at Lamb’s, when the topic 
of discussion was Persons one 
would Wish to have Seen, only 
“one seconded the proposition.” 
For this Lamb makes some 
atonement when he attributes 
to his friend, Henry Cary, only 
two vices, one of them being 
a want of relish for Parson 
Adams. But the coolness with 
which the proposition was re- 
ceived is typical of most 
readers’ attitude to Fielding. 
He is not one of those writers 
that evoke an ardent biograph- 
ical curiosity or establish a 
warm relationship with his 
readers. The reason for this 
lies in no want of incident in 
his career or of attractiveness 
in his personality. It is due, 
we take it, to the signal neglect 
shown to the most human of 
all his writings, the ‘Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon.’ Read- 
ing that curious and moving 
fragment, we arrive at a new 
relation with its author, and 
entertain feelings for him that 
his great trilogy of novels will 
not alone inspire. A know- 
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ledge of his life serves a deeper 
purpose than biographical in- 
terest. It holds the secret of 
the genesis and development 
of his artistic achievement. 
His novels are built up of the 
stuff of his own experience. 
The consummate craftsman- 
ship revealed in his first novel 
was the result of fifteen crowd- 
ed years of varied literary 
endeavour. 

The events of Fielding’s life 
arrange themselves like the in- 
cidents in one of his own in- 
comparable pilots. Things ap- 
parently trivial are seen in 
retrospect to serve their part 
in the making of the novelist. 
To his first private tutor we 
owe the portrait of Parson 
Trulliber. His school days at 
Eton brought him the friend- 
ship of Lyttelton, his future 
patron, who made Fielding a 
Justice, and is therefore the 
only begetter of ‘Jonathan 
Wild’ and of much that is 
best in ‘Amelia.’ From Eton 
Fielding passed to Leyden, 
where he obtained a degree, 
as later did “Dr” Goldsmith. 
Before he was twenty-one he 
was back in London, with no 
fortune but a keen wit, an 
infinite relish of life, and the 
physique of a Guardsman. The 
literary conditions of the time 
conspired with his idiosyn- 
crasies and the customary 
illusions of youth to suggest 
to Fielding that fame and 
fortune could be found most 
easily by writing for the 
stage. 

To discuss Fielding’s dra- 
matic works at any length 
would argue a want of any 
sense of proportion. His plays 
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are frankly negligible. They 
belong to the school of Con- 
greve and Farquhar, but for 
the most part they are undis- 
tinguished either for their con- 
struction or for their humour. 
And everywhere they show the 
signs of carelessness and haste. 
Fielding returned at a later 
date to playwriting, but it is 
convenient and not subversive 
of critical method to speak of 
this side of his work all in 
one place. His wittiest effort 
is undoubtedly “The Tragedy 
of Tragedies, or the Life and 
Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great, with the alterations of 
Scriblerus Secundus.” In this 
surprising jeu desprit of a 
young author of twenty-four, 
Fielding successfully burlesques 
all the popular dramatists of 
his day. The Argument tells 
us that 


“The spring of all is the love of 
Tom Thumb for Huncamunca ; which 
caused the quarrel between their 
majesties in the first act ; the passion 
of Lord Grizzle in the second ; the 
rebellion, fall of Lord Grizzle and 
Glumdalca, devouring of Thumb by 
the cow, and that bloody catastrophe, 
in the third.” 


The play is replete with 
excellent fooling and parody. 
King Arthur, husband of 
Queen Dollallolla, utters the 
truly regal pronouncement— 


** Petition me no petitions, sir, to- 


day : 

Let other hours be set apart for busi- 
ness. 

To-day it is our pleasure to be drunk, 

And this our Queen shall be as drunk 
as we.” 


After a fling at Thomson’s 
“ Sophonisba,”— 


“Oh, Huncamunca, Huncamunca, oh,” — 
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Fielding proceeds to what 
was to him an ever-congen- 
ial subject, the absurdities 
of Shakespearian emendation. 
One line in “Tom Thumb” 
runs— 


‘*The mighty Thomas Thumb victori- 
ous comes,” 


On this a footnote tells us 
that “Dr B—y reads, ‘The 
mighty Tall-mast Thumb,’ 
Mr D—s, ‘The mighty thumb- 
ing Thumb,’ Mr T—d reads, 
‘Thundering.’ I think Thomas 
more agreeable to the great 
simplicity so apparent in our 
author.” The end of this 
amusing travesty is a horrid 
debacle, when there are six 
murders in as many lines, the 
King finally cutting his own 
throat, with the regal assur- 
ance— 
**So all our pack upon the floor is 
cast 


And all I boast is—that I fall the 
last.” 


In “Don Quixote in Eng- 
land ” Fielding hit on an admir- 
able subject, to which he does 
not do full justice. Sancho 
mouths his proverbs excellently, 
but the play leaves us in no need 
of Fielding’s assurance of “ the 
impossibility of going beyond, 
and the extreme difficulty of 
keeping pace with” Cervantes. 
More interest attaches to the 
plays which, in a lucky hour 
for English literature, offended 
the Ministry and brought about 
the passing of the Licensing 
Act, which was to be the means 
of turning Fielding’s attention 
from the stage and of leaving 
him free to embrace the op- 
portunity with which fortune 
and Samuel Richardson were 
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soon to present him. In ten 
years more than fifty thousand 
pounds had been expended by 
Walpole’s Government in doles 
to printers and party hacks. 
In “Pasquin” and “The His- 
torical Register,” Fielding ex- 
posed this venality with ruth- 
less severity, and in 1737 the 
Government retaliated with 
the Licensing Act, which effect- 
ually silenced dramatic politi- 
cal satire. The passing of this 
Act was attended and followed 
by some amusing incidents. 
It was in opposition to the 
measure that Lord Chesterfield 
made his witty but unavailing 
protest. “Wit, my Lords,” 
said Chesterfield with splendid 
irony, ‘“‘is a sort of property. 
It is the property of those that 
have it, and too often the only 
property they have to depend 
on. It is indeed but a precari- 
ous independence. Thank God, 
we, my lords, have a depend- 
ence of another kind.” It was 
Chesterfield, too, who drily 
proposed that the licensing 
authority should be vested in 
@ committee of Maids of 
Honour and of Bishops, as the 
supreme authorities on modesty 
and morality. But better even 
than Chesterfield’s wit is the 
picture of the resolute Mr 
Justice Fielding of a later day, 
pursuing with his myrmidons 
the unhappy Kenrick for vio- 
lating the very Act which his 
own youthful audacity had 
brought into being. From 
time to time Fielding returned 
to play-writing on conventional 
lines, but half-heartedly and 
quite unsuccessfully. As litera- 
ture his plays count for almost 
nothing. He created no char- 
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acter that has lived, and all 
that time has salvaged from 
them is the two lusty songs, 
‘“‘Oh, the Roast Beef of Old 
England,” and “A - Hunting 
we will Go.” Their real value 
is the indirect but priceless 
one of that training in plot- 
construction which Fielding 
was later to display in another 
field. 

In 1735 Fielding married 
Charlotte Craddock (the ac- 
knowledged original of “Sophia 
Western”), whose portrait as 
‘ Amelia’ will hang on the line 
for ever in the choicest gallery 
of English masterpieces. With 
her dowry of fifteen hundred 
pounds the prodigal young 
playwright set up as a squire 
in Dorsetshire, much to the 
indignation of the local Boobys 
and Westerns, who, not un- 
justly, derided his magnificent 
coach and his flunkeys dressed 
in yellow plush. Fielding had 
one magnificent year, and it, 
too, was destined to bear fine 
literary fruit, long after the 
flunkeys are lost to view, and 
when their master, according 
to his lively cousin, Lady Mary 
Montagu, was living in London, 
sometimes “in decent lodgings 
with tolerable comfort; some- 
times in a garret without neces- 
saries; to say nothing of the 
sponging - houses and hiding- 
places in which he was occa- 
sionally found.” These brave 
days in Dorsetshire give zest 
and truth and colour to many 
of the best pages of ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ and ‘Tom Jones,’ 
and in ‘Amelia’ their story is 
retold in detail and not with- 
out a whimsical air of grievance. 

At the age of thirty Fielding 
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found himself entered as a 
student in the Middle Temple— 
@ married man and a broken 
dramatist. The next five years 
of his life were bound in shal- 
lows and in miseries. While 
making shift to live by miscel- 
laneous writing, Fielding took 
his legal studies very seriousiy, 
and there is ample proof that 
he became a sound lawyer, as 
he always approves himself in 
his writings a sound scholar. 
No conception of Fielding’s 
personality is complete that 
fails to do justice to his scholar- 
ship and his punctilious dis- 
charge of duty. By sins of 
omission rather than of direct 
commission the picture of 
Fielding drawn by Thackeray 
is a caricature. He was no 
battered rake, but a _hard- 
working man of letters, and 
when at last he obtained a 
sorry bit of legal preferment, 
his integrity and diligence and 
zeal lent dignity to a degraded 
office. 

Novelists have seldom de- 
vised anything quite so humor- 
ous as the circumstances at- 
tending the birth of the English 
novel. In 1740 Samuel Richard- 
son, & prosperous printer of the 
mature age of fifty-one, startled 
London with a novel written 
in a series of letters describing 
how the lovely, virtuous Pam- 
ela Andrews, chastest and most 
prudent of maid-servants, re- 
pulsed the base overtures of 
her master, Squire B., and 
succeeded by her virtue and 
prudence in persuading him to 
lead her to the altar. The 
work met with all but uni- 
versal approval, and Richard- 
son found himself acclaimed 








not only as a novelist but asa 
moralist. 

Absolutely devoid of any 
humour himself, Richardson 
was quite unaware that there 
was any flaw in the armour of 
his morality, and it was with 
a pained and incredulous sur- 
prise that he heard the fol- 
lowing year that some prof- 
ligate fellow had detected and 
pierced a joint. This was done 
in a scurrilous pamphlet en- 
titled ‘An Apology for the 
Life of Mrs Shamela Andrews, 
by Mr Conny  Keyber.’ 
Richardson believed this to be 
the work of Fielding, but 
wanting definite proof we can- 
not believe it to be so. It is 
a crude parody without a 
gleam of Fielding’s scholarship 
or wit, consisting of the letters 
of the wanton Shamela to her 
wanton mother who sold 
oranges at Drury Lane. Ina 
coarse and blundering way it 
finds the weak spot in the 
morality of ‘Pamela,’ but it is 
giving it its highest praise to 
say that it is the intermedi- 
ate link of suggestion be- 
tween ‘Pamela’ and ‘Joseph 
Andrews.’ It is true it ex- 
panded “Mr B.” to “Mr 
Booby,” a hint which Fielding 
adopted. But Fielding’s wit 
was superior to such obvious 
parodies as “Shamela” and 
“Conny Keyber,” and to some 
unknown enemy of Colley 
Cibber’s in Grub Street we 
may safely assign this for- 
gotten piece of ribaldry. That 
it suggested ‘Joseph Andrews’ 
there can be little doubt. But 
its dull indecency and its feeble 
parody forbid the supposition 
of so exalted an origin. 
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‘Joseph Andrews,’ scintillating 
with wit and humour, cannot 
possibly be the second and en- 
larged edition of so dull a jest. 

Text-book traditions notori- 
ously die hard. There is no 
hardier critical perennial than 
the statement that Fielding 
began ‘Joseph Andrews’ as a 
travesty of ‘Pamela,’ and that 
having created Parson Adams, 
the book developed into a great 
original novel. This is only a 
half truth. For the real reason 
for Richardson’s animosity lies 
not in the rollicking opening 
chapters, but in the end of the 
book, where Fielding, with ad- 
mirable humour, brings Pam- 
ela herself on the scene, and 
shows her lecturing her sup- 
posed brother Joseph on the 
folly of his passion for the 
lowly Fanny. It is a master- 
stroke of satire. 


“Brother, said Pamela, ‘Mr 
Booby advises you as a friend; and 
no doubt my papa and mamma will 
be of his opinion, and will have great 
reason to be angry with you for 
destroying what his goodness has 
done, and throwing down our family 
again, after he has raised it. It 
would become you better, brother, 
to pray for the assistance of grace 
against such a passion than to in- 
dulge it.’ 

“*Sure, sister, you are not in 
earnest : I am sure she is your equal 
at least.’ 

“*She was my equal,’ answered 
Pamela ; ‘but I am no longer Pamela 
Andrews ; I am now this gentleman’s 
lady, and, as such, am above her. I 
hope I shall never behave with an 
unbecoming pride ; but, at the same 
time, I shall always endeavour to 
know myself, and question not the 
assistance of grace to that purpose.’ ” 


‘ To complete the jest Field- 
ing makes Fanny prove to be 
Pamela’s long-lost sister, while 


the virtuous Joseph is the son 
of a man of property.| Field- 
ing’s ingenuity in plot con- 
struction is seen at its best in 
the closing chapters of ‘Joseph 
Andrews.’ The novel is not 
throughout a model of con- 
struction. The “History of 
Leonora” has absolutely no 
connection with the plot, and 
at first sight the same appears 
to be true of the history of Mr 
Wilson. But by asignal stroke 
of genius Fielding reverts to 
the latter narrative, proves 
Joseph to be Wilson’s son, and 
thus makes an apparent ir- 
relevancy the pivot of his 
sharpest satire. Fielding’s plots 
have been extravagantly over- 
praised. But the loose ends in 
them are surprisingly few. 
Again and again we encounter 
apparent digressions in his 
novels, only to find later that 
Fielding had never relaxed his 
grasp of any one of the strings. 
One pull at the finish and the 
loose loops disappear as if by 
magic, and all the strands of 
the narrative are taut and 
tight. 

The shortest and the least 
complex of his novels, ‘ Joseph 
Andrews’ has the charm as 
well as the inexperience of 
youth. Begun in jest, it is 
maintained throughout at a 
surprising height of humour 
and animal spirits. And 
mingled with its Falstaffian 
fun are the nicest strokes of 
characterisation. Writing pro- 
fessedly “in imitation of the 
manner of Cervantes,” Fielding 
in this, his first novel, achieved 
in Parson Adams a portrait 
that has never been imitated 
or excelled. Like Don Quixote 
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the Parson is never ridiculous. 
(Fielding insists again and 
again that “the only source 
of the true ridiculous is affecta- 
tion arising from vanity or 
hypocrisy.” This is the epitome 
of Fielding’s criticism of life. 
It is the guiding principle of 
all his fiction. He held to it 
tenaciously and consistently, 
and without its recognition the 
purport of his novels cannot be 
understood. He does not war 
against cant or snobbery, or 
any other particular obliquity. 
Every form of affectation in 
the widest sense is the target 
of his splendid humour. To 
Fielding’s eyes there was a 
deadlier and more heinous sin 
than all the seven, and it was 
|the sin of imposture. And 
‘thus, though Parson Adams is 
displayed in the most ludicrous 
situations ever invented by the 
genius of comedy, he never 
forfeits our respect. He rises 
from the mire of Trulliber’s pig- 
sty still a gentleman and a 
scholar, and the last laugh is 
not with Trulliber. The 
master of the hounds who set 
his dogs on the Parson and 
afterwards tried to “roast” 
him, found he had caught a 
Tartar. For the Parson, whom 
Fielding endows with learning, 
generosity, and a childlike sim- 
plicity, was also as valiant as 
Friar Tuck; and his stout 
crab-stick was as dear to him 
as his ‘Auschylus.” We know 
that he was a favourite of his 
author’s, for in his later years 
he became tutor to Mr Thomas 
Jones’s children and a con- 
tributor to ‘The Champion.’ 
It is impossible not to share 
Fielding’s preference, for the 
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Parson is endeared to us by 
many merry _ recollections, 
There is that dreadful battle 
at the inn where the poor 
Parson gets soused with a pan- 
ful of hog’s blood. We recall 
his offering Mr Tow-wouse one 
of his nine manuscript volumes 
of sermons as security for a 
loan of three guineas, whereat 
Mr Tow-wouse, hearing the call 
of an imaginary guest, shouted, 
“Coming, sir, coming,” and 
fled with all possible speed. 
We think of him mourning in 
the dark for the loss of his 
‘ischylus,’ and being “a little 
comforted when reminded that 
if he had it in his possession he 
could not see to read.” Or 
again, we recall that fine touch 
of irony where the Parson’s ser- 
mon on Resignation to Joseph 
is interrupted by the rumour of 
the drowning of his youngest 
child, and his philosophy proves 
a broken reed. 

While Parson Adams is the 
hero and central figure of the 
novel, the stage is full of other 
characters all instinct with life. 
A poet and a player who make 
but a brief appearance are re- 
sponsible for an excellent inter- 
lude. The poet reviles the actor 
for the failure of his tragedy, 
and the actor bewails the want 
of a poet worthy of the stage. 


“<¢Tf ever there were distress in a 
tragedy——’ said the poet. ‘I think,’ 
interrupted the player, ‘the per- 
formers did the distress of it justice ; 
for I am sure we were in distress 
enough, who were pelted with oranges 
all the last act. We all imagined it 
would be the last act of our lives.’ ” 


And in the redoubtable Slip- 
slop, the “ confidous” Slipslop, 
glory of her “sect,” mother of 
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all the Malaprops, we find the 
first suggestion of Fielding’s 
unrivalled handling of what 
he felicitously calls “the col- 
lege of chambermaids.” “Mon- 
ster!” she said to the virtuous 
Joseph ; “ how have I deserved 
that my passion should be re- 
sulted and treated with iron- 
ing?” “My betters!” quoth 
Slipslop to the insolent Miss 
Graveairs ; “ who is my betters, 
pray?” ‘I am your betters,” 
answered Miss Graveairs, “and 
I'll acquaint your mistress.” 
When Fielding had finished 
‘Joseph Andrews’ he was in 
no doubt of the real origin- 
ality of what Richardson called 
a “lewd engraftment” on his 
‘Pamela.’ “I am in reality,” 
he wrote, “the founder of a 
new province of writing, so I 
am at liberty to make what 
laws I please therein.” The 
confidence was just, for the 
main stream of English fiction 
derives not from ‘Pamela’ but 
from its brilliant travesty. 
Seven years passed before 
Fielding fulfilled the abundant 
promise displayed in every 
page of ‘Joseph Andrews.’ 
But his energy and versatility 
were enormous, and his ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ published in 1743, 
brought together an interest- 
ing medley of prose and verse, 
and one work of capital im- 
portance. Fielding had little 
aptitude for verse, and his 
excursions into rhyme are as 
feeble as any recorded efforts 
of a great writer of prose, 
The Lucianic effusion, “A 
Journey from This World to 
the Next,” is neither very 
original nor very brilliant. 
Nearly two-thirds of it relate 
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the various metamorphoses of 
Julian the Apostate, as slave, 
Jew, beau, monk, fiddler, phil- 
osopher, king, fool, soldier, 
statesman, alderman, and poet. 
The scheme admitted many op- 
portunities for satiric reflection 
which Fielding does not miss, 
but there are only two pass- 
ages in the book of enduring 
interest. One is that which 
describes the meeting of Virgil 
and Addison in Elysium, when 
Addison confesses to an im- 
rfect acquaintance with the 
sixth book of the ‘ Aineid,’ and 
is only comforted by that 
“‘very merry spirit, one Dick 
Steele, who embraced him, and 
told him he had been the 
greatest man upon earth,— 
that he readily resigned up all 
the merits of his own works 
to him. Upon which Addison 
gave him a gracious smile, 
and, clapping him on the back 
with much solemnity, cried out, 
‘Well said, Dick!’” And it is 
in the same chapter that Field- 
ing, reverting to an old subject 
of his mirth, burlesques the 
emendators of Shakespeare. 


“T then observed Shakespeare 
standing between Betterton and 
Booth, and deciding a difference be- 
tween those two great actors con- 
cerning the placing an accent in one 
of his lines: this was disputed on 
both sides with a warmth which 
surprised me in Elysium, but I dis- 
covered by intuition that every soul 
retained its principal characteristic, 
being, indeed, its very essence. The 
line was that celebrated one in 
‘Othello ’— 

“«« Put out the light, and then put out 
the light,’ 

according to Betterton. Mr Booth 

contended to have it thus— 


*** Put out the light, and then put out 
the light,’ 
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I could not help offering my con- 

jecture on this occasion, and suggest- 

ed it might perhaps be— 

**<« Put out the light, and then put out 
thy light.’ 

Another hinted a reading very 

sophisticated in my opinion— 

‘* «Put out the light, and then put out 
thee, light,’ 

making light to be the vocative case. 


Another would have altered the 
last word, and read— 


*** Put out thy light, and then put out 
thy sight.’ 


But Betterton said, if the text was to 
be disturbed, he saw no reason why 
a word should not be changed as 
well as a letter, and instead of ‘ put 
out thy light, you may read, ‘put 
out thy eyes.’ At last it was agreed 
on all sides to refer the matter to the 
decision of Shakespeare himself, who 
delivered his sentiments as follows : 
‘Faith, gentlemen, it is so long since 
I wrote the line, I have forgot my 
meaning. This I know, could I 
have dreamt so much nonsense would 
have been talked and writ about it, 
I would have blotted it out of my 
works, for I am sure, if any of these 
be my meaning, it doth me very 
little honour.’” 


But the greatest of all of 
Fielding’s miscellaneous writ- 
ings is the incomparable ‘ His- 
tory of the Life of the late Mr 
Jonathan Wild the Great.’ As 
a feat of intellect, as an eagle- 
flight of irony, ‘Jonathan 
Wild’ has never been sur- 
passed. Not Swift himself is 
more watchful and untiring, 
and only Swift can be com- 
pared. In ‘Count Fathom’ 
and ‘Barry Lyndon,’ to name 
the two most illustrious of 
Wild’s descendants, the irony 
periodically faints and falls. 
Whether the punishment fits 
the crime, whether the abuse 
was worthy of the expenditure 
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of 80 great a talent, it is per- 


missible to doubt. Fielding 
had ever a passion for the 
mock - heroic, and once pos- 
sessed of the notion of ridiculing 
the false sentiment and glory 
attaching to crime, he fairly 
revelled in the execution of his 
project, and lavished on it all 
the resources of his matured 
genius. From the birth of his 
‘‘hero” on the first day of the 
Great Plague, and his baptism 
by the Rev. Titus Oates, Field- 
ing follows his career with the 
enthusiasm of a Boswell, until 
the great day of the final pro- 
cession to Tyburn. One of the 
finest touches of irony is the 
contention between Wild and 
Roger Johnson, the rival kings 
of Newgate. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
said Wild to the assembled 
prisoners, “the liberty of New- 
gate is at stake.” The debtors 
even, “who were entirely un- 
concerned in the dispute, and 
who were the destined plunder 
of both parties, interested them- 
selves with the utmost violence, 
some on behalf of Wild, and 
others in favour of Johnson.” 
In lighter vein is the descrip- 
tion of the Newgate Ordinary, 
who justified his addiction to 
punch rather than wine because 
“it is nowhere spoken against 
in Scripture.” One of Wild’s 
ruling maxims illustrates the 
penetration as well as the 
brilliance of the irony. He 
“always kept to as much 
truth as was possible in every- 
thing; and this, he said, was 
turning the cannon of the 
enemy upon themselves.” The 
closing scene, when Wild 
attains “the height of Great- 
ness,” is unforgettable in its 
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Hogarthian severity and real- 
ism. Preceded by a troop of 
Horse Guards, the Car— 


* ¢¢’ is omitted where heroes are ”— 


passes through crowded streets 
to Tyburn, where it is assailed 
by a shower of mud and brick- 
bats. The Ordinary in self- 
defence cuts the last service 
short and seeks safety in flight ; 
but not before Wild, still true to 
his ruling passion, has stolen a 
bottle-screw from his breeches- 
pocket. Clutching this proud 
trophy in his hand, our hero, 
amidst universal applause, 
“swung out of this world.” 
The Rebellion of ’Forty-five 
was the occasion of Fielding’sre- 
appearance in journalism. He 
conducted ‘The True Patriot’ 
and ‘The Jacobite’s Journal’ ; 
but his very moderate success, 
and the vast disparity be- 
tween his journalism and his 
fiction, suggest the infinite 
pains which he expended on 
his novels. The best of his 
essays appeared in his later 
venture, ‘The Covent Garden 
Journal,’ but even these have 
few traces of the ease and 
eloquence of the celebrated 
Prefaces in ‘Tom Jones.’ 
There is no other hypothesis 
can account for the disparity 
but that Fielding was a slow 
and laborious writer. This 
explains the crudeness of his 
hasty dramatic work, and the 
striking inequality between his 
fiction and most of his other 
prose. As a journalist he was 
a hard hitter, and his enemies 
were legion. His old advers- 
ary, Colley Cibber, dubbed him 
“a Drawcansir in wit who 
spared neither friend nor foe.” 
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The intimate details of his 
private life were made the 
subject of the coarsest lam- 
poons. In the first edition of 
‘Peregrine Pickle’ Smollett has 
a jeering reference to “the 
trading -justice who married 
his cook-wench.”” The allusion 
was neither generous nor just. 
Soon after his success with 
‘Joseph Andrews’ Fielding 
lost his wife, and four years 
later he married her maid, who 
had cared for his motherless 
children. In 1748, by the in- 
fluence of Lyttelton, he was 
appointed Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex and Westminster. 
So flagrant was the corruption 
of the bench at this time that 
the popular term of “‘trading- 
justice” was in most cases 
richly merited. In the last 
work that came from his pen 
Fielding vindicated his honour, 
and alludes scornfully to his 
stipend of “three hundred 
pounds a-year of the dirtiest 
money on earth.” Of his 
probity, as of his zeal, there 
is no room to doubt. The 
former is attested by more 
than one scathing exposure of 
his colleagues on the bench. 
Of the latter we have proof 
in the masterly report entitled 
“An Inquiry into the Causes- 
of the late Increase of Robbers ” 
—a document which no student 
of social life in the eighteenth 
century can afford to ignore. 
It is a valuable picture of 
low life in the London of 1750, 
and much of it, as the de- 
scription of the evils of gin, 
is a striking commentary on 
the grimmest of Hogarth’s 
cartoons. Not only “are the 
present reigning vices impar- 
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tially exposed,” but practical 
reforms are suggested and 
urged. Fielding pleads strong- 
ly for the necessity of execu- 
tions beingconducted in private, 
so as to deny to future Wilds 
the last and crowning glory of 
the procession to Tyburn. It 
is strange but true that Henry 
Fielding, the gay man of 
pleasure, the author of ‘ Joseph 
Andrews,’ developed into a 
magistrate of untiring energy 
and rigorous severity. His 
name was a terror to evil-doers. 
At the call of responsibility he 
turned over the new leaf with 
the fierce determination of 
Prince Hal. 

“The labour of many years” 
is the author’s account of ‘Tom 
Jones,’ which appeared shortly 
after his appointment to Bow 
Street. Fielding never wrote 
a boastful word, but he does 
not hesitate to tell us that he 
‘employed in it all the wit and 
humour of which I am master.” 
“Ne plus ultra,” said Lady 
Mary Montagu, and so the 
general verdict has run. On 
the merits of ‘Tom Jones’ 
there has, since Johnson’s time, 
been no serious conflict of 
critical opinion. Its plot has 
been over-praised and its ethics 
unduly censured. But its su- 
premacy as a work of art, its 
rich and fertile genius, its cap- 
tivating interest, its masterly 
analysis of character, its splen- 
did qualities of wit and humour 
and wisdom, the fine and mel- 
low vintage of its matchless 
prose,— all these are things 
that have long since been finally 
appraised and judged, and are 
part and parcel of our literary 
canon. 
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“The Man of the Hill” has 
been discussed and criticised 
to such an extent, that it is 
pardonable to confound him 
with the Old Man of the Sea, 
He is interesting but irrelevant, 
and his ancestry may be found 
in the picaresque romances 
whose influence is generally 
discernible in Fielding. It is 
the very essence of the picar- 
esque romance that its action 
should jog on from inn to inn, 
with no necessary limit to its 
length but the author’s energy 
and the publishing convention 
of theday. In the conduct of his 
plot Fielding, both in ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ and in ‘Tom Jones,’ 
was really less original than 
Richardson, or than he proved 
himself to be in ‘Amelia.’ 
The picaresque romance is a 
natural stage in the evolution 
of the novel, characterised by 
an imperfectly developed verte- 
bral column. Even in ‘Tom 
Jones’ it is possible to detect 
this hereditary looseness of 
structure. It was due, we 
take it, to his training as a 
playwright that Fielding was 
able to conceal this so success- 
fully. As in the notable case 
we have mentioned from 
‘Joseph Andrews,’ so every- 
where in ‘Tom Jones’ Field- 
ing displays an astonishing 
skill in accounting for all his 
characters before the curtain 


drops. The plot of ‘Tom 
Jones’ is full of dramatio 
surprises and devices. Is there 


a better guarded secret in 
fiction than the parentage of 
Mr Jones?  Bilifil’s intercep- 
tion of the lawyer’s letter, and 
the opportune arrival of the 
Squire in time to rescue Sophia 
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from the foolish Fellamar and 
the beastly Bellaston, are ad- 
mirable instances of stage- 
craft. And the plot would 
deserve all the encomiums paid 
to it, if it were only for the 
ingenuity displayed by making 
the threatened death of All- 
worthy the means of revealing 
the character of every member 
of his household. No, the plot 
of ‘Tom Jones’ is not perfect. 
Many inferior novels have been 
written since with better plots. 
The distinction of ‘Tom 
Jones ’ is, that there has never 
been so good a novel with so 
good a plot. 

In reading ‘Tom Jones’ it 
is essential to remember that 
Fielding’s guiding principle is 
the exposure of affectation in 
its twofold form of vanity and 
hypocrisy. He is never false to 
this conception of his province. 
He pushes the principle so far 
as sometimes to confuse ethics 
and outrage delicate sensibili- 
ties. Once or twice he violates 
decency. Many readers have 
felt that Jones was but a sorry 
hero, and that Fielding has 
dealt all too leniently by him, 
and awarded him more than 
his share of the good things of 
life. The two types repre- 
sented by Jones and Blifil are 
more crudely represented in 
their borrowed form of Charles 
and Joseph Surface, but in 
Sheridan’s hands the finer 
nuances of character are lost. 
As Fielding presents them, the 
moral deducible is a sane and 
healthy one. 

Fielding held that the sins 
arising from a mean and treach- 
erous heart are blacker than 
any intemperance, But few can 
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have read ‘Tom Jones’ without 
deploring the needless intru- 
sion of the hateful Bellaston 
episode. It has been defended 
on artistic grounds. Fielding, 
it is urged, reduced his hero to 
this most pitiful shift in order 
to enhance the forgiveness we 
end by showing him. But the 
superfluous can never be artistic, 
and Mr Jones had already de- 
monstrated to the fullest degree 
the frailty of his virtue. Most 
readers would wish that Part- 
ridge’s surmise had been true, 
and that his master had earned 
the fifty pounds by cutting a 
purse. Better a highway rob- 
bery than a Bellaston gift. The 
episode is a needless excresc- 
ence. When we come to it 
we feel that the bracing winds 
of March no longer blow 
through the story, and we 
breathe the fetid atmosphere 
of an unventilated room. Of 
the sincerity of Fielding’s aim 
we have as little doubt as of 
the general healthiness of the 
book. {| Many critics have 
handled this subject. On a 
question affecting morals and 
fiction there is no better or 
sounder Lord of Appeal than 
Sir Walter Scott, himself a 
writer without stain. And this 
is his pronouncement on the 
morality of ‘Tom Jones’ :— 
“The vices and follies of Tom 
Jones are those which the world soon 
teaches to all who enter on the career 
of life, and to which Society is un- 
happily but too indulgent ; nor do we 
believe that in any one instance the 
perusal of Fielding’s novel has added 
one libertine to the large list who 
would not have been such had it 
never crossed the press. And it is 
with concern we add our sincere 


belief, that the fine picture of frank- 
ness and generosity exhibited in that 
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fictitious character has had as few 
imitators as the career of his follies. 


Let it not be supposed we are in-. 


indifferent to morality, because we 
treat with scorn the affectation which, 
while in common life it connives in 
the open practice of libertinism, pre- 
tends to detest the memory of an 
author who painted life as it was, 
with all its shades, and more than 
all the lights which it occasionally 
exhibits to relieve them.” 


From ethics we turn to the 
story with the same sentiments 
as Squire Western expressed 
when he cut short the lawyer 
who was explaining that poor 
Sophy’s dead bird could not be 
the ground of an action in law. 


“** Tf the case be but of a partridge, 
there can be no doubt but an action 
would lie; for though this be fere 
nature, yet, being reclaimed, pro- 
perty vests ; but being the case of a 
singing bird, though reclaimed, as it 
is a thing of base nature, it must be 
considered as nullius in bonis.’ 

“* Well,’ said the Squire, ‘if it be 
nullus bonus, let us drink about and 
talk a little of the state of the nation, 
or some such discourse that we all 
understand.’” 


Than the Squire himself 
there is no more tempting sub- 
ject of discourse. His is the 
loudest and most insistent 
voice in all this wonderful 
book. He is Fielding’s con- 
ception of Squire John Bull, 
and the entire story echoes 
with his view-halloo. He 
enters Jones’s sick-room halloo- 
ng; after a violent quarrel 
with his sister he sends a halloo 
of defiance down the passage 
as she leaves. He storms 
through the story like a mad 
bull, at the mercy of every 
gust of passion. Of modera- 
tion he knows nothing: he is 
always “bussing” or cursing. 
But his splendid vitality is 
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contagious. We catch him at 
his best when the excellent 
Allworthy—whose character 
is a fine tribute to Fielding’s 
friend and generous patron, 
Ralph Allen, whom he endows 
with every virtue without mak- 
ing him a fool—endeavours to 
persuade the Squire that in 
the matter of the control of 
Sophia’s affections God and 
Nature allowed him only “a 
negative voice.” 

“*A negative voice!’ cries the 
= ‘Ay, ay; I'll show you 
what a negative voice I ha’. Go 
along; go into your chamber. Go, 
you stubborn —— !’” 


In the end the adroit and 
peaceful Allworthy always tri- 
umphed. “I don’t know how 
tis,” said the Squire, ‘but, 
d n me, Allworthy, if you 
don’t make me do always just 
as you please; and yet I have 
as good an estate as you, and 
am in the commission of the 
peace as well as yourself.” 

“The highest life,” observes 
Fielding, “is much the dullest, 
and affords very little humour 
or entertainment. The various 
callings in lower spheres pro- 
duce the great variety of 
humorous characters.” And 
Fielding’s wit is never brighter, 
his analysis is never more acute, 
than when he is exposing the 
ridiculous vanity and mer- 
cenary loyalty of the college of 
chambermaids and serving-men. 
There is profound knowledge 
of human nature, as well as 
humour, in the soliloquy of Mrs 
Wilkins when she heard the 
contents of Allworthy’s will :— 





“*He has left me mourning ; but, 
i fackins! if that be all, the devil 
shall wear it for him, for me: I'd 
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have his worship know I’m no beggar. 
I have saved five hundred pounds in 
his service, and after all to be used in 
this manner! It is a fine encourage- 
ment to servants to be honest !’” 


The same detective skill is seen 
in the hesitation displayed by 
Mrs Honour as to the prudence 
of siding with Sophia or with 
the Squire, and in the grotesque 
vanity with which she prided 
herself on her knowledge of 
London life. It was Mrs 
Honour who withered up a 
rival abigail with the scathing 
rejoinder: “In the country, 
indeed, one is obliged to take 
up with all kind of trumpery, 
but in town I visit none but the 
women of women of quality.” 
When we have read ‘Tom 
Jones’ for its story, we want 
to read it many times for the 
mere excellence of its writing. 
Fielding’s style is a model of 
ease and strength, absolutely 
free from every kind of inkhorn 
affectation and mannerism. 
His mock-heroics are only a 
scholar’s jest. It may be that 
he put all the wit and humour 
he was master of into the book, 
but the impression it leaves is 
of an immense reserve. A 
reader who runs will not enter 
into the full possession of this 
masterpiece. ‘ However swift 
his capacity may be, I would 
not advise him,” Fielding iron- 
ically remarks, “to travel 
through these pages too fast; 
for if he does, he may probably 
miss the seeing some curious 
production of nature which 
will be observed by the slower 
and more accurate reader.” 
On every reader of ‘Tom 
Jones’ we would enforce one 
condition. For no one who 


cannot relish the inimitable 
Prefaces has any right to sit 
down to the banquet that 
follows. 

From internal evidence alone 
it would be reasonable to infer 
that a period of ten or fifteen 
years separated ‘Tom Jones’ 
from the last of the trilogy. 
The actual period was little 
more than two years. For a 
quarter of a century Fielding 
lived hard and worked hard, 
and now at the age of forty- 
five he was an old man. The 
change is fully reflected in 
‘Amelia.’ Humour there is 
still in abundance, but for the 
first time we discover pathos. 
The flow of animal spirits runs 
less swiftly, and the lantern 
which had flashed on so many 
sides of life, revealing so many 
hidden hypocrisies and such a 
wealth of unexpected humour, 
was now turned by its possessor 
on himself. For the warm- 
hearted, lovable, erring Cap- 
tain Booth is as surely Henry 
Fielding as the beautiful and 
forgiving Amelia is Charlotte 
Craddock. The annus mirabilis 
in Dorsetshire and the grey 
years that followed it in Lon- 
don are the subject of the 
finest portions of ‘ Amelia.’ 

There is a new note of 
earnestness in ‘Amelia,’ and, 
without preaching, Fielding 
supplements the work of 
Hogarth. The evils of gamb- 
ling, the dangers of the mas- 
querade, the corruption of the 
bench, the libertinism of 
society, are each in turn por- 
trayed with the unerring know- 
ledge and skill as of old, but 
with a deeper sincerity. In 
Mr Justice Thrasher, who was 
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“never indifferent to a cause 
but when he could get nothing 
on either side,” Fielding 
added a new character to the 
immortals of fiction. But as 
‘ Amelia’ is a story of married 
life, Amelia herself is the pro- 
per and indisputable heroine. 
To this exquisite portrait 
Fielding brought all the 
nobility of his heart, and all 
the cunning of his hand, and 
though 


** Seas between us braid hae roar’d”’ 


of fiction, good, bad, and 
indifferent, since Fielding’s 
day, Amelia is still, as she 
seemed to Johnson, “the most 
pleasing heroine of all the 
romances.” Sweetness, inno- 
cence, modesty, are mentioned 
by her author as her chiefest 
traits, but this does not exhaust 
her charms. The greatest of 
men novelists have seldom 
succeeded in making a good 
woman interesting. But unless 
forgiveness be a folly, there is 
no foolishness in the character 
of Amelia. Her innocence is 
united to a playful humour 
and a shrewd common-sense: 
hers is not the innocence of 
ignorance. “Fielding,” says 
Thackeray, “from his own 
wife drew the most charming 
character in fiction.” The 
portrait proclaims its origin. 
Its exquisite beauty and 
subtlety of detail reveal not 
only the force of a tran- 
scendent genius, but the tend- 
erness of a devoted lover. 

The fire of Fielding’s wit, 
damped down as it sometimes 
seems in ‘Amelia’ by the 
melancholy of introspection, 


flames not infrequently with its 
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wonted brilliancy. The book 
opens with a picture of Bride- 
well, that is the locus classi- 
cus on the subject. Eighteenth- 
century literature has frequent 
references to the “sponging- 
house.” The best footnote on 
the matter is to be found in 
‘Amelia. In Mr Bondum’s 
hospitable house you will meet 
with many curious types of 
genius in distress, and Mr 
Bondum himself will gladden 
your heart with his unexpected 
eulogy on Freedom. “I am 
all for liberty,” said Mr Bon- 
dum to his shy and reluctant 
guests; “oh, it is a very fine 
thing, and the constitution of 
England.” And it is doubtful 
if Fielding’s comic genius ever 
evolved a finer character than 
Colonel Bath, rare mixture of 
pomposity and rectitude, who 
“was killed in a duel by a 
gentleman who told the Col- 
onel he differed from him in 
opinion.” Colonel Bath had 
a passion for Shakespeare that 
endears him to us. 


**¢-You must remember these lines,’ 
said the Colonel— 


‘*** By Heaven, it was an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour into the full 
moon, 

Or drive into the bottomless deep.’ 


“*T say, d——n me, the man that 
wrote these lines was the greatest 
poet the world ever produced. There 
is dignity of expression and dignity 
of thinking, d n me.’” 

‘Amelia’ was the last of his 
works published in Fielding’s 
lifetime. A quarter of a century 
after his death his long-lost 
comedy, “The Good - Natured 
Man” (or “The Fathers,” as it 
was re-christened in view of 
Goldsmith’s unwitting plagiar- 
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ism), was found and produced 
by his friend, David Garrick, 
who contributed to it the last 
Prologue he ever wrote. But 
the only posthumous work of 
Fielding’s of importance is the 
“Journal of the Voyage to 
Lisbon.” The last three years 
of his life were oppressed by 
drudgery and failing health. In 
1753 occurred the famous case 
of Elizabeth Canning, in which 
Mr Justice Fielding appears to 
have acted with less than his 
usual sagacity. The duties of 
his ill-paid office were notori- 
ously exacting, and Fielding, 
like many another giant, re- 
fused to capitulate until re- 
covery was impossible. The 
pages of the “ Journal” tell the 
sad story of his vain quest of 
health, and the book fills a 
niche quite by itself in the 
literature of autobiography. 
For cheerfulness and fortitude 
under adversity, it recalls noth- 
ing so much as the closing 
pages of Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter. It is an amazing 
commentary on the depths of 
human uncharitableness that 
there were contemporaries of 
Fielding who found in his 
“Journal” new proofs of his 
depravity of heart. A braver 
book was never written. Sick- 
ness will elicit truth more 
surely than wine, and Fielding 
emerges from this dread con- 
fessional as we should expect 
and wish the creator of ‘Amelia’ 
to appear. He is brave and 
considerate and kind, and his 
merry heart goes all the way. 
Literally sick unto death, Field- 
ing was a keen observer to the 
end. He noted the ruffians of 
Rotherhithe, who jeered while 
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he was being carried on 
board “with an excrescence of 
an uncontrolled licentiousness 
mistaken for liberty.” He 
made a minute study of the 
captain of the vessel, who, in 
spite of his forbidding sea-dog 
manners, wept when the ship’s 
kitten fell overboard. This 
exhibition of sentiment proved 
of service to the captain, for 
when a crowning discourtesy 
compelled Mr Justice Fielding 
to threaten him with the law, 
and so brought the ancient 
mariner abjectly to his knees, 
his illustrious passenger “did 
not suffer a brave man, and an 
old man, to remain a moment 
in this posture.” 

Less than two months after 
the end of this dismal voyage, 
Fielding was buried in the hill 
of the Estrella at Lisbon. 
“ Travellers,” says Borrow, “if 
they be of England, may well 
be excused if they kiss the cold 
tomb, as I did, of the author of 
‘ Amelia,’ the most singular 
genius which their island ever 
produced.” ‘No man,” said 
Lady Mary Montagu, “enjoyed 
life more than he did, though 
few had less reason to do so. I 
am persuaded he has known 
more happy moments than any 
prince on earth.” There is no 
reader of Henry Fielding’s 
works that has not hoped so. 
He ranks with Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Scott as one of our 
sovereign benefactors, one of 
the great creative forces in 
our literature. With them he 
shared the godlike faculty of 
creation ; with them he guards 
the purity of the well of Eng- 
lish speech. 

J. H. LOBBAN. 
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THE FLYING STATIONER—THE AMATEURS OF BROADSIDES— BURTON AND 
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THE BROADSIDE — DEMOCRATIC LITERATURE — ANOTHER TERROR TO 


DEATH. 


In the England of ancient 
times there was no more pic- 
turesque figure than the Fly- 
ing Stationer. He hawked his 
ballads and his penny histories 
wherever he had the chance of 
finding a purchaser. You might 
surprise him at country markets 
or country fairs. You might 
espy him plying his trade at 
the street corner in London, 
or hastening from the Newgate 
quarter, from Giltspur Street 
to Blowbladder Street, laden 
with broadsides hot from the 
press. Was a murder com- 
mitted, he would sing you and 
sell you a ditty with “horrible 
details.” Did the Sovereign 
celebrate a birthday, he would 
chant you in his sing - song 
voice forty stanzas of pure 
patriotism. He was familiar 
in the early sixteenth century, 
and he still remains an amiable 
memory to the “oldest inhab- 
itant.” In the beginning of 
time he served both as news- 
paper and preacher. Even if 
his facts were exaggerated by 
fancy, or distorted by prejudice, 
his virtue was unimpeachable. 
If he sang gruesome songs of 
the triple tree, he always let his 
hearers derive some moral sus- 
tenance from the recital. And 
how fair and noble are his 
ballads to touch and sight! 
Those who are fortunate enough 


to possess specimens know the 
joy of the old black-letter, and 
of the rude woodcut, which 
was turned to innumerable 
uses, and sold over and over 
again to the small presses of 
England. 

In the old days they had 
enthusiastic amateurs — these 
broadsides of the Flying 
Stationer. All the good anti- 
quarians loved and collected 
them. The names of Selden 
and Burton, of Samuel Pepys 


and Anthony Wood, .will 
always be connected with 
them. The author of the 


‘Anatomy’ threw his net wide 
and collected everything. “I 
hear news every day,” said he; 
“and those ordinary rumours 
of wars, plagues, fire, inunda- 
tions, thefts, murders, mas- 
sacres, meteors, comets, spec- 
trums, prodigies, apparitions, 
of towns taken, cities besieged, 
in France, Turkey, Germany, 
Persia, Poland, &c., daily 
musters and preparations, and 
such like, which these tem- 
pestuous times afford, battles 
fought, so many men slain, 
monomachies, shipwrecks, pir- 
acies, and sea fights, peace, 
leagues, stratagems, and fresh 
alarms,” Such were the sub- 
jects of the catchpennies 
which Burton gathered with 
the zeal of a scholar, and 
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piously bequeathed to Bodley’s 
Library. Pepys was a still 
finer connoisseur of popular 
poetry, and the ballads which 
he gave to Magdalen College 
are unsurpassed in number as 
in interest. A new ballad 
could make him forget in an 
instant either grief or business. 
“Thence with Lord Brouncker 
to Loriner’s-hall by Moore- 
gate,” thus he wrote in May 
1668, “a hall I never heard of 
before, to Sir Thomas Teddi- 
man’s burial, where most be- 
longing to the sea were... . 
But, Lord! to see among the 
company the young com- 
manders, and Thomas Killigrew 
and others that come, how 
unlike a burial this was, 
O’Brian taking out some 
ballads out of his pocket, 
which I read, and the rest 
came about me to hear! And 
there very merry we were all, 
they being new ballads.” They 
are old now, and have a value 
for the historian of manners 
of which Pepys, enthusiast as 
he was, never dreamed. 

So rare are the ancient 
broadsides, so industriously 
were they read to rags and 
tatters, that the specimens of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries may only be seen in 
public libraries. But it is an 
age of reprints, and we owe 
Mr Andrew Clark a profound 
debt of gratitude for having 
published an excellent collec- 
tion of ancient broadsides, of 
which the earliest is 1585 and 
none later than 1616.1 

These ballads were found in 


The Shirburn Ballads, 
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manuscript in Lord Maccles- 
field’s library. Why they should 
have been in manuscript is not 
clear, as, though their originals 
may be worth their weight in 
gold to-day, a handful might 
then have been bought for a 
penny. Mr Clark suggests that 
the copyist may have found 
them pasted upon a wall; and 
this is likely enough. The 
practice, once common, is noted 
by Aubrey. ‘When I was a 
boy nine years old,” says he, 
“I was with my father at one 
Mr Singleton’s, an alderman 
and woollen draper in Glou- 
cester, who had in his parlour, 
over the chimney, the whole de- 
scription of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
funeral, engraved and printed 
on papers pasted together.” 
Some such pasting as this 
may account for the laborious 
writing out of the Shirburn 
Ballads. But however they 
came about, we are delighted 
to have them, for they are in 
every way representative of 
their kind. Here the curious 
may find love and war, piety 
and infamy, murder and sud- 
den death, the freaks of nature 
and the follies of mankind, the 
exploits of kings and the 
triumphs of soldiers—all de- 
scribed in the familiar style. 
Here, for instance, is “a 
pleasant new ballad of the 
most blessed and prosperous 
Reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth,” sung to the tune 
of the “Queen’s Hunt’s Up.” 
It is doggerel, of course, but 
it breathes the true spirit of 
patriotism. A single stanza 





1 The Shirburn Ballads. Edited 
Clarendon Press. 


by Andrew Clark. Oxford: At the 
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will give a fair taste of its 


quality :— 


‘© Ring out your bels! 
what should yow doe els? 
Stricke up your Drums for joy! 
The Noblest Queene 
that ever was seene 
In England doth Raigne this day. 
The Noblest Queene 
that ever was seene 
In England doth Raigne this day.” 


The balladmongers were im- 
partial in politics; and though 
they worshipped Elizabeth with 
a constant heart, there was no 
hero whom they loved so well 
as Essex, whose victories in 
Ireland suggested many a 
hymn of triumph, and whose 
lamentable death inspired the 
popular poet to much doggerel 
and many tears. The high- 
wayman, too, was already a 
favourite subject, and the 
fashion, set in the _ seven- 
teenth century, endured as 
long as the poets of New- 
gate retained their popularity. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, as 
in the golden age of the high- 
toby, it was the adventurer’s 
ambition to be neatly turned 
off to a new ballad. But none 
could boast a pleasanter ditty 
than Phillip Collins, whose 
exploits were celebrated to the 
tune of “ Paggington’s Round,” 
and who was then pressed 
comfortably to death “the 
third of December last past 
1597.” Here follows the last 
verse, which contains, accord- 


ing to unbroken custom, 
a solemn warning to the 
young :— 


‘*He would not be hangéd, for so he 
had sworne : 

wherefore he had Judgment, to death 
to be pressed, 
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To haue his bones broken, his flesh 
brus’d and torne: 
and thus diéd Phillip, the Deuill of 
the west. 
Though long he had past, 
loe! thus, at the last, 
a greeuious affliction upon him was 
cast. 
Take heed, all yow roysters ! 
take warning herebye: 
who leads his lyfe badly, as badly 
shall dye.” 


This specimen is better than 
most, and it must be confessed 
that a literary merit is not 
the chief charm of the ballads. 
Those who read them in the 
hope of discovering fine phrases 
or ingenious rhythms will,be 
disappointed. For the most 
part they are the merest dog- 
gerel. The journeymen who 
composed them had a useful 
set of phrases upon which they 
could come whenever the exig- 
ence of rhyme suggested it. 
“As plain is expressed,” “As 
you shall surely see,’”’—these 
and their like never failed 
them. If the lines scanned, 
well and good ; if they did not, 
an inflection of the voice might 
cover the discrepancy. The 
variety of metre, which is the 
peculiar distinction of the 
ballads, was due to the fact 
that their authors were obliged 
to fit new words to old tunes. 
And how excellent are the 
names of these old tunes! 
There is a world of romance 
in the very sound of them. 
“To the tune of Fortune my 
Foe,” “To the tune of Bragan- 
darye,” “To the tune of the 
Wanton Wife,”—these carry 
you back into another world, 
another age. The tunes, no 
doubt, are a large part of their 
delight, but there are other 
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reasons why the amateur should 
love the songs which were sung 
at the street corner four hun- 
dred years ago. Far more 
intimately than the master- 
pieces of poetry do they belong 
to their time. In them no 
genius comes between the 
reader and the written word. 
As he turns them over he 
gets a glimpse of the way in 
which the Elizabethan man-in- 
the-street—for the man-in-the- 
street already existed—thought 
and talked. The ballads, in 
brief, are the best commentary 
upon popular history that we 
possess. They represent for 
us the journalism of the time. 
But it is a journalism which 
is not degraded by curiosity, 
and is composed in obedience to 
a decent, if popular, tradition. 
They are rarely literature ; they 
are always life; and it was for 
the life in them that Pepys 
and Burton loved and treasured 
them. 

Nevertheless, in the Shirburn 
Collection there are several 
numbers which prove that now 
and again a better taste de- 
manded satisfaction. It is not 
a little surprising to find the 
Running Patterer laying aneasy 
hand upon Sir Edward Dyer’s 
admirable verses, ‘“‘My mind to 
me a kingdom is.” If the sub- 
jects of King James bought 
this “sweet and pleasant son- 
net” on a broadside, they had 
a deeper understanding of 
poetry than their descendants 
of to-day. But by far the most 
remarkable ballad in Mr Clark’s 
collection is that entitled “A 
Pleasant Dream,” and set to 
“any new tune.” Three stanzas 
are a translation from Anac- 
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reon, and for their elegance 
and rarity are worth quoting 
here :-— 


** Cupid abroad was latéd in the night; 
his wings were wette with ranging 
in the raine. 
Harbour he sought; to me he tooke 
his flight 
to drye his plumes. I heard the 
boy complayne ; 
My doreI oped to graunt him his de- 
syre, 
and rose myself to make the wag 
a fyre. 


Looking more nearer, by the fyre’s 
e, 

I spide his quiver hanging at his 
back: 


e. 
I feard the child might my misfortune 


frame— 
I would have gone, for feare of further 
wracke ; 
And what I durst, poore man, did 
me betyde ; 
for forth he drew an arrow from his 
syde. 
He pierst the quicke, that I began to 
starte : 
the wound was sweet, but that it 
was to hye, 
And yet the pleasure had a feeling 
smart : 
this done, awaye he flyes (his wings 
were dry) ; 
But left his arrow styll within my 
brest, 
that now I grieve I welcomed such 
a ghest.” 


Herrick, also, tried his hand 
at a paraphrase of this lyric, 
but we are not sure that the 
poet of the street had not the 
best of it. 

For good or evil, the ballads 
of the market-place were for 
many centuries England’s only 
form of popular literature. 
Who wrote them we do not 
know, nor does it vastly matter. 
Whoever the authors were, 
they were so tightly bound in 
the chains of tradition that 
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they were rarely able to give 
an independent expression to 
their fancy. So closely similar 
are they in style and purpose, 
that their works have the 
appearance of a kind of folk- 
lore. If such a thing were 
possible, they might have been 
the joint product of the whole 
community. As a matter of 
fact, they were composed by 
men who so accurately gauged 
the people’s taste that there 
was practically no difference 
between the authors and their 
public. A comparison has 
often been made between the 
Border Ballads and the ballads 
which the Flying Stationer sold 
in London. The comparison, 
which, of course, is all in 
favour of the Border Ballads, 
should never have been made. 
In the first place, the Border 
Ballads have for the most part 
been improved by later hands, 
and very few of them have 
come down to us in the shape 
in which they were first 
written. In the second place, 
the Border Ballads are separ- 
ated from the poor attempts 
of London by a difference of 
dialect, which gives them a 
genuine dignity of their own. 
Working on this nobler con- 
vention, the northern ballad- 
mongers attained a distinction 
which their southern rivals 
lacked. The Patterers of Lon- 
don, on the other hand, who 
wrote in Shakespeare’s time, 
wrote in the same tongue which 
was Shakespeare’s. They did 
not invent a dialect of their 
own—they merely vulgarised 
the speech of their time; and 
when we consider their works, 
we unconsciously try them by 
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a lofty standard, to which the 
Borderers are not expected to 
conform. 

Yet such as it was, the 
tradition of the street ballads 
endured through the centuries, 
and is not wholly extinct. But 
by none was the craft brought 
to so high a pitch of prosperity 
as by Jemmy Catnach, who 
came from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to London in 1813, and who 
drove a thriving trade in 
broadsides and chap books for 
many years. Though his poets 
were no better and not much 
worse than their predecessors, 
Catnach had a fine genius for 
organisation, and he distrib- 
uted his specimens of popular 
literature by the million. In 
style and subject the works of 
Catnach bore a close resem- 
blance to the broadsides of the 
seventeenth century, and it is 
the strangest quality of the 
later ballads that they never 
seem tochange. A single com- 
parison will be enough to illus- 
trate our meaning. In 1599 
a ballad was written in praise 
of Essex, of which the first 
verse now follows :— 


“* Of joyful triumphes I must speake, 

The which our Hnglish friends did 
make, 

For that renownéd mayden’s sake, 

That weares the crowne of Hngland. 
In Ireland Saint George’s day 
Was honoured bravely every waye, 

By lords and knights in rich array, 

As though they had been in Zngland. 
Therefore let all trew English men, 
With every faithfull subject then, 

Unto my pray-ers say Amen / 

Now God and Saint George for Eng- 

land !” 


Set by the side of this a 
verse written more than two 
hundred years afterwards, in 
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honour of Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation :— 


‘‘ Arouse ! arouse ! all Britain’s isle, 

This day shall all the nation smile, 

And blessings await on us the while, 
Now she’s crown’d Queen of Eng- 


Victoria, star of the Brunswick line, 

Long may she like a meteor shine, 

And bless her subjects with her smile, 
Victoria, Queen of England. 

Then let England, Ireland, Scotland 


join, 
And bless thy name in every clime— 
In unison we all combine 

To hail the Queen of England.” 


There is little enough to choose 
between the two. In metre, 
diction, and effect they are as 
like as two peas. A changed 
spelling alone marks the cent- 
uries which separate them. 
That the man who wrote the 
second knew the first we can- 
not suppose for a moment. 
But he, too, was unconsciously 
obedient to an old tradition, 
and this similarity seems to 
prove conclusively that the 
literature of the street was 
wholly uninfluenced by con- 
temporary poetry. The pane- 
gyric of Essex is as remote 
from the verse of Shakespeare 
as the chant in honour of 
Queen Victoria is remote from 
Wordsworth. 

And what has become of 
the Flying Stationer to-day? 
He has been moribund these 
fifty years. Now and again 
he emerges from his retirement 
under the stress of a sensa- 
tional crime. And so long as 
he lasted he remained true to 
his habit of doggerel and sound 
morality. William Palmer, for 
instance, was hanged in 1856, 
and here is a single verse of his 
threnody :— 





*¢ Oh, listen unto William Palmer, 
Who does in anguish sore bewail. 
Now guilty they at last have found 


me. 
And sent me back to Stafford Jail. 


Every one appears against me, 
Every person does me hate, 
What excitement is impending 
On guilty William Palmer’s fate.” 


It is not of much account, but 
it is a fair specimen of an art 
that in 1856 was already dying, 
and which is never likely to 
be revived, save for a passing 
hour. 

The broadside, in brief, has 
been killed by the Music Hall 
and the halfpenny paper. The 
people is no longer compelled 
to seek its news or its art in 
the street or in the market- 
place. If a crime be com- 
mitted any one may read the 
full authentic details, and may 
contemplate the _ ill- printed 
portraits of the criminal and 
his victim as soon as a special 
edition can be printed off. It 
is true that this prosaic pres- 
entation of the facts does not 
satisfy the universal craving 
for harmony. It is for the 
satisfaction of this craving 
that the Music Hall is de- 
signed. The man who, two 
centuries ago, would have been 
content to pick up a few pence 
as a Flying Stationer, is now 
paid two hundred pounds 
a-week to entertain the people, 
and he rides down to his Hall 
magnificently in a motor-car. 
It is a difference only in 
method, and the one practice 
maybe is as good as the other. 
But the age of Elizabeth left 
us the Shirburn Ballads and 
many others like them. What 
will the music hall songs 
of to-day reveal to the Eng- 
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lishmen of the twenty-third 
century ? 


Thus, by a strange paradox, 
the most democratic age the 
world has known has reject- 
ed the only truly democratic 
form of literature that ever 
was invented. Nevertheless, 
the democracy cannot keep its 
fingers out of the inkpot. Mr 
Thomas Wright, for instance, 
has chosen to present the career 
of Walter Pater in a popular 
form. Not content with a 
single broadside, Mr Wright 
devotes to his victim two solid 
volumes. The ancient practi- 
tioner thought that a single 
woodcut was enough to adorn 
his subject. Mr Wright gibbets 
Walter Pater with seventy- 
eight plates. Seventy - eight 
plates, most of them irrelevant, 
and all superfluous! What 
would Walter Pater have 


thought of this outrage com- 
mitted upon his exclusive sim- 
plicity? Mr Thomas Wright, 
with the vanity of a biographer, 
declares that “it is the kind of 
work in which Pater himself 


would have gloried.” This 
statement is the best possible 
proof that Mr Wright is wholly 
unfit for the task which he has 
undertaken. The career of 
Pater is the career of a fastidi- 
ous scholar. He wrote for him- 
self and his friends, and he was 
content to take the verdict of 
the few. He did not clamour 
in the market - place, or play 
tricks in the newspapers. His 
outlook upon life was reserved 
and aristocratic. His friends 
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at Oxford and elsewhere might 
think what they would of him 
as a man; for the rest of the 
world he should exist as a 
writer of exquisite prose, and 
as nothing else. It is true that 
Mr Wright tells us little enough 
concerning Pater. But that is 
not his fault. His indiscretion 
is bounded only by his ignor-. 
ance; and had his curiosity un- 
covered more things that should 
remain hidden than it has done, 
they would surely have been 
exposed to the public view. 
We do not propose to review 
in detail this book, which is no 
book. To describe it would be 
impossible. It is like an ill- 
cooked beefsteak a mile square. 
It is like a pat of stale butter 
that weighs a ton. It is like 
anything that is unpalatable, 
useless, and oversized. We 
will do no more than give a few 
examples of the style which 
Mr Wright adopts in the 
course of his ridiculous bio- 
graphy. He is amiable enough 
to attribute to Pater, in his 
school days, a “simious, hairy 
face, and prodigious chin.” It 
is in these felicitous terms that 
he describes the year 1863: 
“The year was @ joyous one 
for the country on account of 
the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, but it was a sad one for 
Pater, for, while he stayed 
with his cousins, came news of 
the death of his aunt Bessy, 
which took place at Dresden, 
where she was residing with 
her nieces.” This, we suppose, 
is a specimen of the stuff in 
which Pater “would have 





1 The Life of Walter Pater. By Thomas Wright. With seventy-eight plates. 
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gloried,” and it may be 
matched on every page. Mr 
Wright, indeed, has a perfect 
genius for irrelevancy. We do 
not know why, in a work 
which purports to be a life of 
Walter Pater, we should be 
confronted with a biography of 
the late Mr Oscar Wilde. As 
little do we know why these 

rtentous volumes should be 
embellished with ill- printed 
photographs of Mr William 
Sharp and Mr Edmund Gosse. 
And, then, there are pictures 
of a house in Camberwell 
which do not appear altogether 
relevant to Mr Wright’s re- 
search. But it is needless to 
particularise. A scrap-book is 
one thing which may have its 
uses, @ biography is a work of 
another kind, and no good end 
is served by the silly confusion 
of the two. 

Mr Wright, indeed, has done 
his best to hold a distinguished 
man of letters up to ridicule. 


Another Terror to Death. 
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He will not succeed, because 
within a month his two vast 
volumes will have been for- 
gotten. But the author is not 
the only man who should 
arouse the anger of all those 
who have any regard for 
humane letters. He has cast 
his net far and wide. The list 
of friends whom he thanks 
for assistance in his “ difficult 
undertaking” is a long one; 
and no one who helped him 
directly or indirectly can escape 
the blame which attaches to 
an accomplice. The older 
practice of the rude woodcut 
and the savage doggerel was 
far better than the modern 
trick of two volumes and 
seventy-eight plates. And we 
can only hope that Mr Wright’s 
exploit will be a warning to 
others. If it be generally 
approved, or widely followed, 
then it may be said with per- 
fect truth that he has added 
another terror to death. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE GOAD. 


Wuat difference may exist 
between the real intentions of 
the Government and the pro- 
fessions with which they still 
endeavour to allay the grow- 
ing distrust of their supporters, 
time only can discover. They 
have announced an. imposing 
programme. The more they 
look at it, the less they like it. 
But Dissenters, Radicals, and 
Socialists are banded together 
to extort it, and wriggle as 
he may, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will find it diffi- 
cult to escape. Ministers are 
in the hands of merciless cred- 
itors, who will have their pound 
of flesh sooner or later. 

The resolution in favour of 
disestablishing and disendow- 
ing the Church both in Eng- 
land and Wales, proposed by 
Mr Everett on February 28, 
must be regarded only, as far 
as England is concerned, as the 
recognised method of keeping 
a demand alive; since it can- 
not possibly become a subject 
for serious consideration until 
the ground has been cleared of 
other rather weighty matters 
which now block the way, and 
can hardly be disposed of 
within the lifetime of the pre- 
sent Parliament. Mr Birrell 
spoke hopefully of years to 
come when public opinion 
might be ripe for this in- 
estimable blessing. No other 
Minister spoke at all, or even 
honoured the debate with his 


presence. 
But it is otherwise with the 
Church in Wales. 


A separate 


Bill has been promised by the 
Prime Minister for the dis- 
establishment of the Church in 
Wales at the earliest oppor- 
tunity,—that is to say, either 
next session or the session after 
that ; and he will be kept up 
to the collar, we may be quite 
sure. Meantime we are in a 
better position, perhaps, for 
taking a calm survey of the 
situation than we should be in 
the heat of the battle, “when 
all the field is rolled in smoke.” 

When a division was taken on 
Mr Everett’s motion, the result 
was rather instructive, as only 
198 members appeared out of 
the whole 500 in support of it. 
And, indeed, it is no secret that 
many of the old Liberals were 
very angry at the introduction 
of it. However, its advocates 
did not do their cause much 
good. Mr Everett spoke of 
“the property appropriated to 
the Church at the time of the 
Reformation,” adding that it 
“was intended for the whole 
nation.” What property? The 
property of the Church was 
given to her ages before the 
Reformation, and rests on 3 
title certainly quite as good as 
that of any Duke or Marquis 
in the land to his ancestral 
estates, if not indeed a much 
better one. 

To the Socialist, of course, 
this argument presents n0 
difficulty: all property in his 
eyes is robbery. He would 
draw no distinction between 
the aristocracy and the hier- 
archy. Let them both be 
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treated alike. Let the whole 
of their estates be thrown into 
a common melting-pot and the 
mass handed over to the State 
to redistribute as it likes. 
But for those who recognise 
in the principle of property 
one of the main girders which 
hold society together to talk 
lightly about disendowing the 
Church of England betrays 
either an amount of ignorance, 
or a contempt for truth, of 
which educated men should be 
ashamed. 

When Nonconformists renew 
their old outcry against the 
bishops sitting in the House 
of Lords, they require to be 
reminded that they themselves 
enjoy a privilege much more 
important than this, for their 
ministers have seats in the 
House of Commons, which the 
Church clergy have not. As 
regards Dissenters’ marriages, 
these can now be celebrated 
in dissenting chapels under 
exactly the same conditions 
as those which are performed 
in Church. 

The Welsh Church will be 
the first victim. The Non- 
conformist conscience will show 
the same indulgence to the 
English Church as Cyclops 
promised to Ulysses. They will 
devour her last. But whether 
they will ever get their first 
mouthful seems highly improb- 
able at present. In the Royal 
Commission on the Church in 
Wales there has been great 
friction between the Noncon- 
formist Commissioners and the 
chairman, Mr Justice Vaughan 
Williams. The Nonconform- 
ists desire to make the Report 
a political document, not con- 
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fined to facts, but dealing in 
suggestions, comparisons, and 
inferences outside the scope of 
the inquiry. This intention the 
chairman has always steadily 
opposed. And as the actual 
evidence has been coming out 
more and more against them 
every day, the Dissenters are 
naturally anxious either to 
manipulate it in their own 
favour or to close the inquiry 
a8 soon as possible. They don’t 
like statistics, and prefer shib- 
boleths. Some modus vivendi 
seems to have been arrived at 
for the present between the 
chairman and the Noncon- 
formists. But we look to the 
former to support the cause 
of truth and justice, and to 
take care that the inquiry is 
exhaustive and devoted to its 
legitimate and original pur- 
pose, and no other. 

There is one other point 
to which we desire to call 
special attention. An obiter 
dictum of the Archbishop of 
Armagh, the Venerable Prim- 
ate who is now eighty-three 
years of age, has been eagerly 
seized upon by the Noncon- 
formists and played for all it 
was worth. It is true that 
during the last forty years the 
march of improvement which 
has been so conspicuous in the 
Church of England has ex- 
tended itself to Ireland, and 
that it is possible to point out 
many results bearing witness 
to the extent in which the 
Church of Ireland has par- 
taken of that general revival 
of Church feeling which marked 
the last half of the nineteenth 
century. But these results are 
not the fruits of disestablish- 
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ment in Ireland any more than 
they were in England. They 
came about in spite of dis- 
establishment, and perhaps 
alone saved it from being the 
destruction of the Church. 
Had Mr Gladstone been more 
patient, and allowed the Irish 
Church time in which to de- 
velop the full effects of the 
new spirit which was quick- 
ening both branches of the 
Anglican Church, while retain- 
ing all her property and all 
the advantages of her posi- 
tion, what might she not have 
been now ! 

As it is, she is very far 
indeed from affording that 
argument in favour of dis- 
establishment which Noncon- 
formists affect to find in her. 
The Irish laity are already 
beginning to feel the bad 
effects which may arise from 
the loss of independence and 
the loss of culture among 
the Irish clergy. So many 
churches have been closed, and 
so many parishes united, that 
the poor have often to walk 
seven Irish miles and back 
again to attend divine service. 
Under the old régime the par- 
son of the parish was a resident 
gentleman with a fixed income, 
which he spent on the spot 
in the midst of the parishioners 
among whom he lived. Now 
a great part of this income 
goes to an absentee body, who 
use it for general purposes far 
away from the parish to which 
it originally belonged. Nor, 
finally, has the disestablish: 
ment of the Church in Ireland 
had that happy effect which 
was predicted in 1869, of allay- 
ing ecclesiastical jealousies and 
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the bitterness of the odium 
theologicum. On the contrary, 
the Church in Ireland and the 
various Protestant denomina- 
tions are divided from each 
other more sharply than ever, 
In the present condition of 
the Irish Church, the English 
Church may see as in a mirror 
what she would be herself if 
the Nonconformists had their 
own way. 

But the most amusing argu- 
ment advanced by the Gov- 
ernment and the Nonconform- 
ists is, that by destroying 
her constitution, plundering 
her property, and starving her 
schools we should make the 
Church of England stronger 
and healthier than before. 
Here we have the well-known 
fable of the fox who had lost 
his tail. Yet it has its weight 
even with one party of Church- 
men. Free the Church from 
State control, strike off her 
fetters, and she will rise into 
new life and the enjoyment 
of far greater spiritual power 
than she possessed before. 
But what kind of fetters are 
they that the State imposes 
on the Church, and what party 
in the Church is it that de- 
sires to get rid of them? We 
all know; and we all know 
what kind of additional spirit- 
ual power they are aiming at. 
The ultra-Ritualists see their op- 
portunity in disestablishment, 
and many of them openly pro- 
claim their sympathy with it. 
The “spiritual power” exer- 
cised by these men would 
be exercised as it is now 
by Dissenting ministers and 
Roman Catholic priests. If 
a less cultured class of 
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men came into the Church, 
and drawn from a _ lower 
stratum of society, what they 
lost in social standing they 
would certainly endeavour to 
regain by sacerdotal aggrand- 
isement. The Church would 
have few attractions for the 
class of clergy who now con- 
stitute her backbone when 
robbed of her dignity, her 
property, and all that makes 
the life of an English clergy- 
man as much as possible like 
the life of an ordinary English 
gentleman, with interests of its 
own apart from its profes- 
sional duties, and enduing him 
with a wider range of sym- 
pathies than any purely pro- 
fessional man can ever hope to 
possess, be he soldier, lawyer, 
or divine. 

Mr Birrell asks what good 
the bishops and clergy have 
ever done. It seems never to 
have occurred to this ingenious 
gentleman that the good which 
they do is the discharge of 
those sacred functions to which 
they are regularly ordained. 
The Church has done more 
than her share of philanthropic 
and social work, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury informed 
Mr Birrell in a letter written 
to him last month. But these 
things are not the final cause 
of her existence. That would 
remain though philanthropy 
were exhausted. 

As for the House of Lords, 
it has come to this, that after 
swaggering all the autumn and 
winter about his coming fight 
with the Peers, and his firm 
resolve to make mince-meat of 
them, Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man cannot say more than they 
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are very “ill-bred men,” and 
that he means to let them know 
it: how, when, and where he 
declines at present to reveal. 
Mr Mackarness’s first applica- 
tion about a month ago having 
elicited no information from 
the Prime Minister, this 
troublesome person some three 
weeks afterwards gave him 
a@ second prod, to remind 
him of his duty and of what 
his friends expected of him,— 
but with practically the same 
result, and the same stammer- 
ing excuse. The Government 
just now are too busy to 
trouble themselves about the 
condition of the House of 
Lords. They said not long ago 
that no important measures 
could be carried through Par- 
liament till that House had 
been dealt with. Now they say 
they have so many important 
measures to pass that they 
have no time to deal with it. 
How they can reconcile these 
two statements we cannot com- 
prehend. But they have be- 
come with practice such adepts 
in the art of reconciling con- 
tradictories, that they may 
believe themselves capable of 
even this impossible feat. 
Events have happened, we 
know, to cool their ardour. 
But taking them at their own 
valuation, nothing of the kind 
referred to should have been al- 
lowed to daunt them. There 
was their big majority, there 
was the “mandate,” there was 
the whole “people” on their 
side, Nothing could hurt such 
a Government. Yet now we 
have the edifying spectacle of 
Sir H. Campbell - Bannerman 
frightened at the shadow of 
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his own policy, and evading 
to the last moment any frank 
announcement, because two 
counties shake their fists at 
him. 

We recognise the magnitude 
of the difficulty which con- 
fronts the Prime Minister. 
What we complain of is that 
he led his followers to suppose 
that he saw his way to sur- 
mounting it, when he really 
had no such prevision. He is 
doubtless well aware that the 
kernel of the question is the 
Lords’ Veto, and that if re- 
tained in any effective form it 
would make a reformed House 
of Lords just as distasteful to 
the “mountain” as an unre- 
formed one. Two proposals 
have been made which seem 
to be attempts to get round 
the difficulty without directly 


meeting it. One is Lord 
Newton’s, who would give 
power to the Crown to 


create ten life peers every 
year. The other is Mr Win- 
ston Churchill’s, who would 
enable the Government of the 
day at the assembly of every 
new Parliament so to manipu- 
late the House of Lords as to 
make it correspond to the 
majority of the newly elected 
House of Commons. Lither of 
these plans would practically 
neutralise the veto, if not abol- 
ished in so many words. Mr 
Churchill’s plan would make 
the House of Lords only a 
second House of Commons, 
the Minister being master of 
both. Lord Newton’s plan 
would enable the Minister in 
the course of five years to get 
fifty rs of his own way of 


thinking into the Upper House, 
and in the sixth and seventh 
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session could carry everything 
he chose with a wet finger. 

On the other hand, suppose 
the veto to be directly abolished, 
would a House of Lords re- 
formed on the lines suggested 
by Lord Newton, and endorsed 
by Lord Curzon, have any real 
controlling power? The sub- 
stitution of a chamber com- 
posed of picked men from every 
order and profession, partly 
hereditary, partly elective, all 
able and all in earnest, for a 
chamber which, according to 
its critics, possesses few or none 
of these qualifications, would, it 
is thought, effect the desired 
object, and by the sheer weight 
of brains, character, knowledge, 
and experience be able to over- 
awe the Commons and secure 
submission to its verdicts. We 
don’t believe it for a moment. 
Take such a House of Commons 
as we have at present, and are 
very likely to have again, is it 
to be supposed that the party 
on whose votes the Govern- 
ment are now dependent would 
meekly accept the advice of 
a chamber which only rep- 
resented intellect, learning, 
science, political training, birth, 
and property? Not a bit of it. 
No such House of Lords would 
have power to extract the 
poison from socialistic measures, 
and the Radical-Socialist alli- 
ance would clamour for its ex- 
tinction as loudly as they do 
now, if it had. 

We see from a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of ‘The 
Spectator’ that Mr Goldwin 
Smith is of much the same 
opinion. “Leave a_heredi- 
tary element in the House of 
Lords,” he says, ‘‘and the first 
time a popular measure is de- 
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feated the agitation will be 
resumed.” We go further than 
that, we say that it would 
be resumed whether a heredi- 
tary element remained in the 
House or not. His remedy is to 
convert the Privy Council into 
a Second Chamber. But can we 
suppose that the Radicals and 
Socialists would pay any more 
regard to a veto because it was 
given by men who wrote Right 
Honourable before their names? 

Let us look at the House of 
Lords as it now is. In several 
respects it already corresponds 
to the ideal Senate sketched out 
by honest reformers. The de- 
cisions of the House of Lords 
are even now the decisions of 
picked men. The fact that so 
large a number of its members 
leave the conduct of affairs in 
the hands of a select few is an 
argument in its favour, not 
against it. The miscellaneous 
Chamber suggested by Lord 
Newton would be very unlikely 
to bring to the discussion of 
public questions more political 
ability, more trained intellects, 
and more men versed in practi- 
cal administration, and accus- 
tomed to brief and business- 
like methods, than the House 
of Lords has exhibited during 
the debates of the last fifty 
years. Loquacity and pedan- 
try, so fatal to progress of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, 
are not the vices of an aristoc- 
racy, and it may be that on 
these particulars the new 
House of Lords would show 
to less advantage than the old. 

In the second place, we 
must remember that the repre- 
sentative principle has a cer- 
tain share in the composition 
of the House as it is. Many of 
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the peers have been elected by 
popular constituencies to seats 
in the House of Commons. 
And no Radical, we suppose, 
will say that one who is good 
enough for the Commons is 
not good enough for the Lords. 
They come to the Upper 
Chamber after a long Parlia- 
mentary training in the Lower, 
where they have mixed with 
men in all stations of life, and 
have heard all that democracy 
has to say for itself by its 
cleverest advocates. A politi- 
cal assembly largely leavened 
by such elements as these is 
a very different thing from one 
in which they would be mixed 
with men who have never been 
commoners, never stood a con- 
tested election, and never heard 
a popular debate; and a great 
many of the proposed new 
senators would be such men. 
We have heard from a cleri- 
cal politician that it is a mon- 
strous thing for the aristoc- 
racy to interpose between the 
people and the sovereign. Such 
@ man must suppose that we 
are living under a democratic 
despotism instead of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. The essence 
of constitutional government is 
the distribution of power among 
several depositaries who act as 
checks upon each other. The 
British constitution is a sys- 
tem of checks. The abolition 
of the House of Lords with 
its power of veto would be a 
subversion of that constitu- 
tion; and if we are to have 
it, there are many who think 
that one Chamber would be 
better than two. A single 
House, strengthened on Lord 
Newton’s lines, for which peers 
and clergymen should be elig- 
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ible,—men trained to affairs in 
their respective counties and 
parishes, and with an educated 
knowledge of history and its 
lessons,—would not be likely 
to countenance hasty legisla- 
tion, and their personal quali- 
fications would have as much 
influence in the Lower House 
as in the Upper. 

We can understand that 
many peers should regard this 
prospect with satisfaction. 
The House of Commons would 
open up & new career to them, 
and they would feel that they 
occupied a more dignified as 
well as a more useful position 
in a stronger House of Com- 
mons than they would do in 
a mutilated House of Lords. 
Still, it would be a hazardous 
experiment—one that we should 
not like to see tried except in 
the last resort. 

Further, when it is said to 
be unfair that one party in the 
State should always command 
a majority in the Upper House 
and the other party never, it is 
forgotten that if the House of 
Lords is to act as a check on 
hasty or revolutionary legisla- 
tion this inequality is almost a 
necessity. The measures for 
which it is necessary that some 
check should be reserved are 
such as are irrevocable, and 
such measures will, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, be the 
work of the Liberal or Radical 
party. They are not to be 
feared from the Conserva- 
tives. The Education Bill 
of 1902, though the Radical 
party have failed to reverse it 
at present, is not irreversible, 
and is likely to be much modi- 
fied hereafter. But once sepa- 
rate Ireland from England, or 
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the Church from the State, 
and the two could never be 
reunited. The breach would 
be final and irreparable. A 
House of Lords in which 
a Liberal Government com- 
manded a majority would be 
powerless to prevent it. The 
Conservative veto may inflict 
temporary or partial injustice 
on particular interests. The 
want of it may cause lasting 
injury to the Constitution, the 
nation, and the Empire. 

As the Prime Minister has 
sought to silence one class of 
malcontents by assuring them 
that he still has his eye upon 
the Lords, so he hopes to 
satisfy another by a little bill 
in advance which, though it 
only stops one hole in the sieve, 
possesses the incomparable 
merit of inflicting gross injus- 
tice on the Church of England. 
This, no doubt, is what the Gov- 
ernment rely upon to soothe the 
disappointment of their Non- 
conformist friends, who find 
both the disestablishment of 
the Church and the utter ex- 
termination of Church schools 
unpleasantly deferred. To 
what extent it will console 
them for these blighted hopes 
seems at present a little doubt- 
ful. But this much is known 
beforehand, that should any 
talk of compromise be in the 
wind, calculated to mitigate 
in ever so slight a degree the 
hardship inflicted on denomina- 
tional schools, the Government 
will not be allowed to accept 
it even if they would. “No, you 
don’t,” says the Dissenter to the 
Premier, with another applica- 
tion of the goad, should he 
show any signs of wavering. 
An arrangement has already 
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been suggested which the 
Church might be willing to 
accept, though still leaving a 
heavy balance of wrong to be 
wiped off. But the Dissenters 
won't hear of it. They have 
put their hand to the plough, 
which is to obliterate religious 
education, and they are not 
going to look back. 

The pith and marrow of Mr 
M‘Kenna’s Special Religious 
Instruction Bill is this. The 
Local Authority is to pay the 
salaries of teachers in the 
non-provided schools, and the 
managers of these schools are 
to return to the Local Author- 
ity as much of the amount as 
goes to the teaching of religion. 
It may be thought a little diffi- 
cult to calculate this proportion 
with any nicety, but that is a 
small matter. It is stated that 
the sum so paid is to be one- 
fifteenth of the sum paid dur- 
ing the whole year to the 
teachers employed in giving 
religious instruction. As far 
as it goes, this scheme is suf- 
ficiently iniquitous to satisfy 
the most rabid Nonconformist. 
Under this Bill denominational 
managers will have to pay, 
first, for their own buildings ; 
secondly, for their own re- 
ligious teaching; and thirdly, 
for the religious teaching of 
others, which is not their own. 
Dissenters pay only for one 
kind of religious instruction. 
The Church pays for two— 
besides other expenses, for 
which Dissenters are quartered 
on the rates. In case the 
fifteenth is not paid when 
it becomes due, the Local 
Authority will withdraw the 
Government grant and cease 
to recognise the school; in 
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other words, the school will 
be closed and the children 
thrown upon the street. 

By placing all religious 
teaching in the hands of one 
teacher, the amount of the 
fifteenth might be considerably 
reduced. But to exact it at all 
is a gross and flagrant wrong 
done to the Church of England, 
to which she will probably not 
submit. We have spoken of a 
compromise, and if the Local 
Authority would agree to pay 
rent for the school buildings, 
thereby recognising theChurch’s 
right of property in them, it is 
possible that Churchmen might 
accept it as a set-off against 
the fifteenth. But the Dis- 
senters will put their foot 
down on this proposal at once, 
and should either Campbell- 
Bannerman or Mr M‘Kenna 
show any signs of listening to 
it, he will be severely repri- 
manded. 


Moreover, all voluntary 
schools are not Church of 
England schools. There are 


British and Wesleyan schools, 
on which the payment of the 
fifteenth will fall with still 
greater severity than on the 
Church schools. The Roman 
Catholics are furious against 
it; and in addition to these 
elements of hostility, the Non- 
conformist supporters of pro- 
vided schools exhibit great, if 
not equal, dissatisfaction. Mr 
M‘Kenna’s Bill is a Bill for 
the relief of passive resisters. 
Many such declare that they 
will not be relieved after this 
fashion, They won’t allow a 
penny of public money to go to 
the support of teachers not 
appointed by some public 
authority. They want to see 
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even the Government grant 
to denominational schools abol- 
ished. In short, nothing will 
satisfy them but the total 
exclusion of these schools from 
all share of Government sup- 
port whatever, though they 
represent a great national 
institution, such as no class 
of Dissenters have any claim 
to represent. 

But on no question have the 
Government suffered so heavily 
as on the New Hebrides Con- 
vention. They got up the 
steam against the Unionists 
with Chinese Labour, and 
now the boiler has _ burst 
and scalded themselves. The 
question divides itself into 
two parts. There is first 
the Labour Contract, some- 
times called indentured labour, 
sometimes slavery, as the cir- 
cumstances of the case may re- 
quire; and there is, secondly, 
the treatment of the Austral- 
asian Colonies by the Imperial 
Government. As to the first, 
it is idle to go into details as 
to whether the New Hebrides 
Convention or the Transvaal 
Chinese Ordinance is the more 
favourable to the condition of 
the apprentice. We need not 
inquire any further when we 
know that by the New Hebri- 
des Convention a girl of twelve 
years old, “if she is tall 
enough,” may be articled to an 
employer for three years away 
from British territory, and 
made to work from sunrise to 
sunset; and that there must 
be three complaints of ill-treat- 
ment before the employer can 
be touched,—that is quite 
enough. It would be easy to 
prove that the Chinese Ordi- 
nance was more favourable to 
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the “slave” than the Poly- 
nesian one. But the broad 
facts of the case, which no 
sophistry can explain away, are 
what it is necessary to bring 
home to the English people 
at every possible opportunity. 
The Liberal Government gave 
their blessing to indentured 
labour in British Guiana when 
it suited them in 1895. They 


roared against indentured 
labour in South Africa ten 
years afterwards, when it 


equally suited them to curse 
it; and on the strength of 
their opposition to “slavery,” 
proclaimed in the market- 
place and from the house- 
tops throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain, 
secured a large majority at 
the General Election. Imme- 
diately afterwards they re- 
turned to their first love, and 
embraced slavery again as if 
they had never quarrelled with 
it. The people of this country 
must be made to understand 
the gross deception that has 
been practised on them—the 
gross hypocrisy of which Min- 
isters have been guilty; and 
not only that, but also the 
inability of the present Govern- 
ment to put an end to Chinese 
labour in the Transvaal, after 
all their fine talk, till the Boers 
are willing. They have given 
these gentlemen self-govern- 
ment, and the first use they 
make of it is to retain what 
the donors pledged themselves 
to banish. 

To understand the feeling of 
Australia and New Zealand 
one must read the Blue Book 
for oneself. On the 5th March 
1906 Lord Elgin assured the 
Governors of Australia and 
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New Zealand that “Convention 
will not be confirmed until his 
Majesty’s Government has had 
the opportunity of considering 
the views of your Ministers.” 
Most persons would have sup- 
posed that this assurance was 
something more than a mere 
form, and that it would not 
have been given had _ the 
Home Government already de- 
termined that the Convention 
“must be confirmed or rejected 
practically as it stands.” Yet 
such was the case. At the 
very moment when Lord Elgin 
was inviting the Australasian 
Governments to ress their 
views with regard to the new 
system to be established in 
the islands, that system was 
already settled between France 
and England beyond recall,— 
the Colonists, though invited 
to “express their views,” being 
debarred from giving any effect 
to them, and limited to accept- 
ing or rejecting the Convention 
en bloc without the power of 
modifying it or amending it 
in the slightest particular. In 
a letter addressed to Lord 
Northcote by his Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Deakin (June 13), 
we learn the feeling with 
which the conduct of our 
Government was regarded in 
the Colony. When a French 
delegation was in London, and 
occupied in drawing up with 
the Colonial Office a complete 
system of government for the 
New Hebrides, the Australian 
Government was left to learn 
the fact from the newspapers. 
During the whole time that 
the Conference was sitting in 
London no note of its pro- 
ceedings was communicated 
to the Colonists; and it was 
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not till six days after its 
rising that an official tele- 
gram was received dealing 
with the matter. The sup- 
pressed indignation which 
breathes through Mr Deakin’s 
despatch is very perceptible. 
And who can wonder at it. 
If we read through the 
speeches of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman and Mr 
Winston Churchill in reply 
to Mr Lyttelton, Mr Balfour, 
and Mr Bonar Law, we shall 
find no explanation of this ex- 
traordinary treatment further 
than that our Government did 
not see any reason for com- 
municating more freely with 
the Colonists! It was not 
worth while. The liberality 
of Liberalism is a curious 
study. 

It is truly painful to be 
obliged to note the rapidity 
with which Ministerial ambi- 
guities succeed each other. 
Home Rule is once more the 
question of the day, as it was 
in 1886 and 1892. The Duke 
of Devonshire has always 
warned us that it was only 
lying in ambush, and nobody 
need complain of Mr Balfour’s 
reply to the Irish deputation 
who reads the debate in the 
House of Lords raised by Lord 
Denbigh on the 20th of last 
month. It is perfectly clear 
now, from the words of the 
Lord Chancellor himself, that 
Government are prepared to 
introduce a devolution Bill 
for Ireland, embodying that 
“larger policy ” which is con- 
fessedly a stepping-stone to 
Home Rule. This is the sense 
in which the Nationalists 


accept it, and in which the 
Government means them to 
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accept it. This much is dis- 
tinctly asserted by the Lord 
Chancellor, and indirectly or 
tacitly admitted by other 
members of the Government. 
During the General Election 
the constituencies were assured 
by Mr Asquith, Mr Haldane, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward 
Grey, and innumerable Liberal 
candidates, that nothing was 
further from the thoughts of 
the Liberal party than Home 
Rule. It was not an issue to 
be tried in the next Par- 
liament; and now, having 
secured their majority by 
these denials, they have to 
satisfy the Nationalists by 
swallowing their own words, 
and bringing in a Bill which 
is only the first stage to an 
independent Parliament. As 
soon as this stage has been 
reached we shall soon hear the 
call for “horses on.” 

The Scotch Education Bill 
and Small Landholders Bill are 
concessions which are only of a 
piece with the general policy of 
the Cabinet. The Small Hold- 
ings Bill is substantially the 
same as that of last year, ex- 
plained to the House by Mr 
Sinclair on the 28th July. Of 
its main principle we may again 
speak in terms of unqualified 
disapproval. It is to extend the 
area within-which the Crofters 
Acts at present operate to the 
whole of Scotland, regardless 
of the fact that the Crofters 
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Acts were only passed in con- 
sideration of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances appertaining to the 
crofter tenure. Where land- 
lords decline to cut up their 
estates and sell their land for 
this purpose, the Land Com- 
mission about to be created 
may take it by force. There 
is no reason in the world why 
such a system, once established 
in Scotland, should not be ex- 
tended to England; and we 
have not the smallest doubt that 
this is what its authors intend. 

It is the outcome of agrarian 
socialism directed to the real- 
isation of an idea and careless 
of practical results. For it is 
as certain as anything can 
well be in this world of doubt 
and darkness that the system 
of petite culture is not, in 
Great Britain, as a general 
rule, a success. It may some- 
times be adopted as the lesser 
of two evils, but that is the 
most that can be said. Its 
advocates ‘too often forget that 
the success or failure of such 
a system is not to be decided 
in a single generation. If the 
first occupants weather all the 
risks incidental to agriculture, 
especially to petty agriculture, 
and still more especially to 
petty agriculture carried on 
without capital, in what con- 
dition shall we probably find 
their successors? Let Cumber- 
land and Lincolnshire answer 
that question. 
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